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Art.  I.  1.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language  of  the  Old  Testament, 
lly  CJ.  II.  A.  Ewald,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  &c.  &c.,  Translated 
from  the  last  edition,  and  enriched  with  later  additions  ayid  improvements 
of  the  Author.  By  John  Nicholson,  A.B.,  Oxon.  1838.  London  : 
Whittaker  and  Co. 

2.  A  Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  Isaac  Nordheimer, 

Doctor  in  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Munich;  Prof,  of  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  other  Oriental  Languages,  and  Acting  Prof,  of  Hebrew 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  2  vols.  1838 — 1811.  London  : 

Wiley  and  Putman,  Longman  and  Co.,  Whittaker  and  Co. 

3.  The  Hebrew  Grammar  of  Gesenius ;  Translated  from  the  Eleventh 
German  Edition.  By  T.  J.  Conant,  Prof,  of  Hebrew  in  the  Literary 
and  Theological  Institution  at  Hamilton,  New  York.  With  a  Course 
of  Exercises,  and  a  Hebrew  Chrestomathy.  By  the  Translator. 
Keprinted  from  the  American  edition  of  1839.  London  :  Ward 
anil  Co. 

4.  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  containing  a  Copious  and  Systematic  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Etymology  and  Punctuation  of  that  Language.  By 
Samuel  Ransom,  Classical  and  Hebrew  Tutor  in  Hackney  Theolo¬ 
gical  Seminarvs  &c.  &c.  1843.  London  :  Snow,  Paternoster- row. 

The  difficulties  which  formerly  obstructed  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language  in  this  country,  have,  of  late  years,  been  to 
a  great  extent  removed,  by  tlie  publication  of  elementary  works 
of  the  highest  character,  in  forms,  and  at  a  cost  which  have 
rendered  them  accessible  to  all.  Simultaneously  almost  with 
this  advantage,  there  arose  also  a  much  more  general  interest  in 
the  study  than  had  ever  previously  existed ;  an  interest  which 
indeed  preceded  and  probably  occjisioncd  the  appearance  of 
some  of  the  publications  just  referred  to,  but  was,  in  its  turn, 
augmented  and  diffused  by  the  works  wdiicli  it  called  forth. 
The  rise  and  peculiar  features  of  this  interest  may  be  fairly  re- 
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gurdt'd  as  a  sign  of  tlic  tinu's  in  vvliicli  vvc  live,  and  of  the 
character  of  tlie  l^ritish  ])Coplc.  Its  principle  m  jis  not,  like  that 
which  prevails  in  (iermany,  a  scicntitic  one;  nor  did  it  manifest 
itself,  as  among  the  more  kindred  popidation  of  the  I  nited 
States,  first  in  academie  bowers ;  but  it  sprang  up,  with  some¬ 
thing  like  the  luxuriance  of  oriental  vegetation,  suddeulv,  vet 
vigorously  and  visibly,  in  a  particular  section  of  what  is  eon- 
ventionally  called  ‘  tlie  religious  world/  W  c  are  speaking  of 
the  great  and  general  impulse  given  to  the  study  since  the  year 
1825.  Previously”  to  that  time,  Hebrew  literature  had  Imen 
cultivated,  and,  for  the  most  part,  according  to  the  pointed  svs- 
tem,  by  various  distinguished  seholars  in  the  national  universi¬ 
ties,  and  it  had  been  a  prescribed  branch  of  study  in  the  tlnolo- 
gical  academies  of  the  protestant  dissenters  from  their  foundation ; 
but,  as  copies  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  were  then  expen¬ 
sive,  and  the  most  available  aids  to  the  learner  were  the  gram¬ 
mars  of  Pnxtorf,  Schroeder,  Ashworth,  and  Yeates,  Hiixtorf’s 
Lexicons,  Bvthncr’s  Lvra  Davidis,  and  the  ('lavis  IVnta- 
teuchi  of  Robertson,  and  the  best  of  these  at  prices  which  plaei'd 
them  bevoud  the  reach  of  most  students,  it  was  but  few  who 
fairly  struggled  through  the  dilliculties  which  bi'set  the  ‘  strait 
gate’  of  Hebrew  learning,  and  made  any  great  advances  in  what 
is  still  its  '  narrow  wav,’  though  Schiilteus  had  long  before  pro¬ 
fessed  to  have  opeiu'd  the  ‘via  regia  Hebraizandi.’  ’Idius  it  was 
not  as  a  graft  u|)on  the  st(K*k  of  learning,  but  rather  as  a  sucker 
from  the  root  of  religious  feeling,  tliat  this  new  interest  ajipenred. 
(Ir  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more  justly  likened  to  a  new  seedling, 
])roduced  by  an  artificial  mixture  of  fashion  and  pseudo-iirophetic 
zeal,  (the  latter,  however,  often  in  combination  with  a  d('(‘p  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  word  of  (lod,)  and  forced  into  rapid  development 
in  the  heated  temperature  of  an  epidemic  entliusiasm.  Thus  it 
began  ;  and  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  williout  rellc  e- 
tion,  without  patience,  witliout  disci[)line,  but  too  often  with 
a  strong  a])p(‘tite  for  the  marvcdloiis,  and  a  nnxst  lofty  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  the  received  principles  of  hermeneutics,  but  those 
which  had  the  imprimatur  of  some  .lewish  Rabbi,  or  of  Josc'ph 
Ylede,  rushed  headlong  into  the  study  of  the  original  projihctical 
scri])tures,  usually  under  the  guidance  of  some  Jewish  tcachir. 
Hence  the  extravagant  crudities  of  the  ‘  ^lorning  Watch,’  with 
many  of  the  other  literal  longings  and  material  imaginings  and 
dreams  of  Irvingism,  and  subsequently  of  Plymouth  llretli- 
renism  :  fruits  which,  if  it  were  not  an  abuse  of  language  to 
represent  tlicm  as  gathered  from  the  tree  of  kuowh'dge,  must  he 
regarded  as  its  evil  produce,  not  its  good,  like  apples  of  Sodom, 
alluring  to  the  ev’c,  but  turning  expectation  into  shame.  ^  H 
good  has  eyentually  and  proyidentially  come  out  of  this  excite- 
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niout.  (foriujuiy  liad,  lor  tlic  previous  twenty  years,  been 
inatnrin^,  in  a  sober  and  scientific  way,  the  results  of*  persevering 
and  indnstrions  research  into  the  principles  and  structure  ofthe 
sacred  tonjrnes ;  which  then  (thronjjjh  the  labours  ot*  one  or  two 
American  scholars,  whose  services,  in  this  respect,  were  made 
available,  with  those  ot*  some  remarkably  able,  though  selt’- 
edneated,  native  Hebraists),  were  ready  to  be  laid  betore  the 
Jhitish  public,  just  as  the  enthusiasm  had  reached  its  heif^ht. 
And  thus,  a  ^ood  supply  of  really  valuable  elementjuy  works 
kcepinjjj  pace  with  the  increased  demand  for  them,  a  stimulus 
wjus  ^iven  to  Hebrew’  literature,  such  as  it  never  had  reidised 
since  the  days  of  Lijjhtfoot  and  Cjistcll,  which,  happily,  fjir 
from  beinj;  extinjjjnishcd,  continues  to  the  present  time  w  ith  un¬ 
abated,  and  even  increasing;,  vip)ur. 

The  characteristic  merits  of  the  j>:reat  modern  cultivators  of 
Hebrew  literature  are  now'  so  j;enerally  understood  and  recog¬ 
nised,  by  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  their  labours,  that 
little  need  be  said  in  addition  to  that  which  has  been  well  said 
already.  It  would  be  unfrrateful,  however,  even  in  this  brief 
notice,  to  pass  over,  without  distinct  mention,  the  names  of 
(jcsenius,  Stuart,  Hupfeld,  Kwald,  Winer,  Lee,  Robinson,  and 
Nordheimer,  all  of  whom,  without  exception,  have  rendered, 
thou*;!!  in  dill’ercnt  ways,  the  most  important  service  to  the 
Hebrew’  student.  Amon^  these  (lescnius  is  foremost.  The 
study  of  Hebrew,  on  sound  and  comprehensive  ])hilolof;ical  prin¬ 
ciples,  wjLS  very  greatly  advanct'd  by  the  j)ublication  of  his 
Lelirt^ebiinde  dcr  Hcbr.  Sprache,  in  1817.  Xotwithstandiiif; 
the  j;reat  names  by  which  Hebrew’  literature  had  been  ])re- 
viously  distinguished,  the  grammar  of  the  language  had  been 
left  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  and  (jesenius’s  successive  la¬ 
bours  in  this  dej)artment  were  excellently  adapted  to  lead  the 
way,  in  reviving  and  otherwise  ])romoting  the  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Roth  in  the  chair  and  from  the  press  la*  was  a  prince 
of  teachers.  His  mind  was  entirclv  free  from  that  misty 
mysticism  with  which  his  countrymen  arc  so  generally  af¬ 
fected,  or  which  they  so  generally  alfcct.  He  studied  dili- 
gently,  thought  clearly,  ascertained  facts  jind  seized  principles 
with  great  precision,  and  had,  what  so  many  want,  as  great  a 
faculty  in  imparting,  as  he  had  in  accpiiring,  knowledge,  ilis 
great  grammatical  work,  which  w’lus  publislicd,  after  two  or 
tin  •ec  editions  of  his  smaller  grammar,  (the  first  edition  of  wliich 
app(‘ared  in  1813,  as  a  mere  ])amphlet,)  w  jis  itself  succe('d(‘d  by 
numerous  enlargements  of  that  work,  until  the  thirteenth,  in¬ 
corporating  the  most  yaluable  results  of  his  own  and  others’  sub- 
fc»equcnt  studies,  and  comprising  between  tw’o  and  three  hundred 
'vell-tilled  pages,  was  issued  from  the  press  in  1812.  His  Hebrew- 
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Gorman  Lexicons,  first  imblisliod  in  two  volumes,  and  affor- 
wards  repeatedly  in  one;  and  still  more,  his  llehrew-hatia 
Lexicon,  >vith  its  Latin  voeahularv,  and  his  nearly  finished'rhesau- 
rus,  were  also  most  important  contributions  to  the  cause  of  He¬ 
brew  learniufr.  Of  his  valuable  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  thoujrh 
indirectly  very  influential  in  stimulating  and  assisting  the  stmlv  of 
the  language,  it  is  less  necessary  to  speak.  His  history’  of  the 
Hebrew  language  aud  Minting,  a  volume  of  230  pages,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1815,  admitting  that,  M’hen  compared  u  ith  the  author^s 
later  labours,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  immature  Mork,  uas, 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  a  useful  addition  to  the  motives 
aud  means  of  advaneement  in  this  study.  Thus  all  his  labours, 
directly  or  indirectly,  tended  to  the  same  result,  and  place  him, 
all  things  considered,  at  the  head  of  those  who  have  improved 
the  philological  maehinery  Mith  Mhieh  Me  must  unlock  the 
precious  stores  of  biblical  knoM  ledge. 

It  Mas  under  (jesenius  that  Hupfeld  received  his  first  insight 
into  llebrcM'  learning.  This  able  scholar  and  estimable  man 
first  distinguished  himself  by  his  ‘  Exereitationes  Aethiopiea», 
sive  observationum  critiearum  ad  emendandam  ratiouem  (iram- 
matieie  semitieie,  speeimen  primum,^  a  treatise  of  forty-six 
pages  in  (piarto,  M'hich  he  published  in  1825,  and  dedicated  to 
liis  former  tutor:  ‘  cujus  auspieiis  opus  susceptum,  subsidiis  ct 
eonsiliis  elaboratum,  interventu  et  eura  editum  est,’  as  its 
gratiTul  author  says.  This  Mas  folloMcd  in  1827,  by  his  piece, 

‘  De  emendanda  ratione  lexieographiic  semitieie  commeutatio,* 
])ublished  on  occasion  of  the  jubilee-festival  of  Dr.  Albert  .lacoh 
Arnoldi,  mIio,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  concluded  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  academical  labours  as  professor  of  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages  at  Marburg,  lu  the  folloM'ing  year  an  essay  of  his  on 
the  ‘ 'fheory  and  History  of  IlebreM’  Grammar’  appeared  in  the 
‘ 'fheologisehe  Studien  und  Kritiken’  of  I  llmann  and  Lmhreit. 
’fhis  M  as  folloM  cd  in  1830  by  three  essays,  published  in  the  same 
periodical,  on  the  histoiy  of  the  Old  Testament  text,  in  M  hichthe 
It'ttersaud  vocalization  of  the  llebrcM'  Mere  discussed,  and  Mhieh 
Mere  to  have  been  sneeeeded,  but  have  not  been,  by  another  ou 
the  accents  and  Methegh.  Various  occupations  have  since  pre¬ 
vented  him,  till  lately,  from  publishing  his  long  promised  and 
much  hmked-for  llebrcM'  grammar,  which,  though  at  length  out, 
M'c  have  not  yet  seen.  The  character  of  Hupfeld’s  mind  aud 
M  ritings  is  deservedly  high  :  accurate  knoM  ledge,  freedom  of  in¬ 
quiry,  and  singular  ]>enctration  in  the  development  of  principles, 
distinguish  all  his  labours,  Mhieh  are  valued  Mherever  they  aiv 
known,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  understood. 

In  the  year  1827  the  learned  M  orld  of  Germany  Mas  electrified 
by  the  appearance  of  Em  aid’s  ^  Gritieal  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew 
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Lan^ua^e.’ — ])p.  iv.  ()H1.  The  intlueiu'e  of  tliis  work  has  been 
jrn'uter  than  that  of  any  other  wliicli  has  been  written  on  tlic 
subject,  exceptinj'  only  the  Lebrj^ebiinde,  of  Gesenins  ;  and  it  was 
far  more  immediate  and  remarkable  than  even  that.  ^Vanting 
the  calm  and  ])aticnt  investigation  of  (lesenins,  Ewald  at  once 
laid  hold  of  fame  through  the  force  and  iirilliancv  of  his  inven- 
tive  talent ;  and  it  too  many  of  his  neM  solutions  rested  upon 
hold  and  arbitrary  conjecture,  others,  never  realized  before, 
were  the  acipiisitions  of  a  deep  and  subtle  ])hilosophy,  aided  by 
an  enlarged  familiarity  with  the  Shemitic  family  of  languages. 
In  Germany,  through  the  almost  inealculable  intlnence  of  the 
universities  on  the  world  of  letters,  and  the  very  large  number 
of  professors  and  private  teachers  M'hieh  the  universities  sujiply, 
no  M'ork  exhibiting  original  vicMs  runs  any  risk  of  being  lo*ig 
neglected.  The  Athenian  thirst  for  novelty  yet  flourishes  in  the 
laud  of  Leibnitz,  Lessing,  Kant,  and  Schelling,  as  in  its  native  seat. 
Hut  when  a  mere  repeteut  in  theology,  attacked,  without  the 
Iciist  appearance  of  misgiving,  the  critical  character  and  many 
of  the  philological  conclusions  of  the  man  who  lor  fifteen  years 
liad  been  regarded  as  the  aekuoM lodged  head  of  Hebrew  learn¬ 
ing,  the  facile  princejts  of  Hebrew'  scholars,  and  especially  when 
it  was  perceived  that  in  some  at  least  of  his  positions  he  had 
more  correctly  stated  the  priuci])les  of  Hebrew  jihilology,  the 
interest  excited  seemed  really  boundless.  The  influence  of 
Ewald’s  system,  as  a  philosojiliieal  rival  to  the  more  soberly  in¬ 
ductive  one  of  Geseuius,  wjis  soon  afterwards  jioMerfully  cou- 
firincd  in  the  eves  of  students  generally  bv  the  admiration  with 
which  it  was  received  by  the  philologiaus  of  \V inerts  school, 
and  particularly  by  thcfrcipicut  references  made  to  the  ‘  Gritieal 
Grammar’  in  Winer’s  revised  edition  of  Simonis’s  Lexicon. 
Giittingen  cried  up  the  bold  innovator  because  he  was  her  son  by 
birth  as  well  as  education ;  Herlin  because  his  authority  and  in- 
tliiencc  were  expected  to  furnish  a  counter|)oise  to  the  rational¬ 
ism  of  Geseuius*.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  influence  of 
the  latter  was  henceforward  to  be  shut  up  within  the  precincts 
of  Halle.  The  spell,  how  ever,  dissolved  after  a  season.  Ew  ald’s 
extraordinary  abilities  and  services  were  still  pro|)erly  acknow¬ 
ledged,  but  scholars  and  students  were  not  so  dazzled  by  them 
as  to  be  blind  to  the  less  showy  but  more  uniformly  trustworthy 

*  The  prejudice  against  Geseuius  at  Herlin  was  truly  pitiable,  and  seemed 
to  pervade  ecpiallv  the  ehureh  and  the  university.  A  elergyinan  there  observed 
to  us,  in  IS.'lf),  with  obvious  delight,  ‘  once  (Jesenius  was  esteemed  the  great¬ 
est  name,  but  now  Kwald  has  shewn  that  he  is  by  no  means  so  clever.’  A 
distinguished  professor  there  also,  said  to  a  friend  of  ours,  that  imw  that  Kwald 
stood  s(»  high,  he  should  not  miml  acknowledging  the  merits  of  Geseuius,  us 
a  Hebraist  aiid  expositor. 
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investijrations  of  Gcscniiis,  wliosc  successive  works,  until  his  re¬ 
cent  (lentil,  were  a  succession  of  advances  in  the  same  method  of 
philological  study  and  illustration  on  which  he  had  origiuallv 
commenced  his  cjvrcer. 

It  is  the  less  necessarv^  to  enlarge  upon  the  relative  merits  of 
the  contending  systems  of  (icsenius  and  Ewald,  since  most  of  oiir 
readers  who  feel  a  particular  interest  in  the  subject  have  iirohahlv 
perused  what  Professor  Closes  Stuart  has  written  so  judieiouslV 
upon  it  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  viii.  ])p.  470 — 183.  It 
has  also  been  discussed  bv  Dr.  Robinson,  more  brieflv  hut  with 
his  usual  discrimination,  in  No.  11.  of  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  pp. 
3()() — 369.  To  give  an  adequate  new'  of  the  ditferenees  of  judg¬ 
ment,  arrangement,  and  manner  of  discussion,  exhibited  in  tludr 
grtunmars,  would  also  be  impossible  within  the  limits  to  whi(‘h 
we  must  confine  ourselves;  the  more  especially  as  Ewald,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  smaller  grammar,  printed  at  Leipzig  lu 
1835,  filled  up  several  deficieucies,  and  otherw  ise  made  very  con¬ 
siderable  improvements  upon  his  former  works.  A  few',  how¬ 
ever,  mav  be  selected  for  cursory  notice.  Gesenius’s  division  of 
the  vowels  into  three  classes  was  discarded  bv  Ewald,  in  his 
‘  Critical  Grammar,’  as  Gitterlv  false in  the  second  edition  of 
his  smaller  grammar,  however,  it  is  made  the  basis  of  his  own 
representation  of  them.  It  is  indeed  in  the  element ar\'  part  of 
his  system — the  illustration  of  the  sounds  of  the  language,  and 
of  the  signs  which  bear  upon  vocal  expression — that  his  system 
is  most  developed  and  improved  since  its  first  immature  exposition 
in  the  ‘Critical  Grammar.’  ^luch  of  this  is  to  be  undoubtedly 
ascribed  to  the  severe,  but  just  and  aeute  development  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  ‘  Critical  Grammar’  in  this  branch  of  its  invt  s- 
tigations  by  Iliipfeld  in  his  review  of  it,  and  to  the  views  pro¬ 
pounded  by  that  writer  in  some  of  the  essays  whfch  we  just  now 
mentioned  as  having  been  written  by  him  for  the  ‘  Stiidicn  und 
Kritikcn.’  Ewald’s  representation  of  the  forms  and  flexion  of 
the  Hebrew'  nouns  also  dificred  greatly  from  that  of  Gesenius. 
Instead  of  nine  masculine  and  four  feminine  declensions,  w  hich 
the  latter  distinguishes  in  his  ])aradigms,  Ewald’s  system,  as 
drawn  out  by  AVocher*,  (for  he  himself  rather  discusses  it,  and 
leaves  the  results  to  be  gathered  by  a  careful  consideration  of 
scattered  observations,)  exhibits  only  three  j)rincipal  classes,  but 
these  are  divided  and  subdivided.  His  classification  is  certainly 
more  scientific  in  analysis,  distinguishes  the  essential  and  acci¬ 
dental  differences  more  exactly,  and  in  its  leading  ideas  is  more 

♦  Wochor’s  work  is  intituled  ‘  Die  Ilehraischeii  Norminalformen,  nacli 
ly.  G.  II.  Kwahl’s  System  erliiutert  und  ansfiilirlieh  in  Paradigmen  dargestellt 
Von  Maximilian  Wocher,  der  Theol.  Lie.  und  Prof.  Gymnasium  zu  Khin- 
pen  an  der  Donau.  Tiihingen,  1832.’ — pp.  18. 
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simple  than  that  of  Geseiiius;  on  the  other  liaiut,  the  subilivU 
sioiis  arc  not  free  from  perplexity,  especially  where  unusual 
formations  occur,  (as  in  class.  I.  form  ii.  2  a,  2  b,  G  a,  Gb,  form 
iii.  1,  2,  and  repeatedly  in  the  other  two  classes,)  and  some  of 
the  distinctions  are  the  mere  freaks  of  an  excessive  and  cloud- 
embraein^  subtlety.  Another  of  EwahUs  deviations  from  (Jese- 
nius  and  the  rest  of  the  grammarians  was  his  treatment  of  the 
Hebrew  tenses  as  moods:  ^Critical  (jlrammar,’  p.  551. — These 
examples,  to  which  it  would  be  easy  to  add  more,  will  convey  a 
siitlicient  general  idea  of  Ewald’s  unfettered  treatment  of  his 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  siitliciently  prove  that  all  his  new 
methods  were  not  improvements.  Still,  s])ceulating,  as  he  did 
even  in  his  first  grammatical  production,  on  the  enlarged  prin¬ 
ciples  of  universal  grammar,  it  was  impossible  that,  with  his  pe¬ 
netrating  intellect  and  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  Scrijdures, 
lie  should  not  have  struck  out  some  new  light,  and  made  some 
useful  discoveries.  That  he  did  so,  and  that,  with  several  tacit 
retractations,  he  added  to  the  number  of  these  in  both  editions 
of  his  smaller  grammar*,  is  universally  admitted.  On  the  w  hol(‘, 
the  judgment  expressed  respecting  him  and  (Jeseniusby  a  writer 
who  reviewed  his  ‘  Critical  (jlrammar’  in  the  New  Critical  Journal 
of  theological  literature  by  AViner  and  hhigelhardt,  may  be  cited 
here  as  a  fair  judgment  on  the  case.  ^  For  directly  jiractical  jiur- 
poscs,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  popular  throng  of  learners  who  stick 
fast  in  a  meagre  elementary  knowledge,  Herr  Fwald  has  certainly 
not  done  much,  even  if  he  did  not  intentionally  exclude  all  T*asy 
instruction  for  beginners’  from  his  plan.  For  the  learner,  Ce- 
bcnius  will  always  command  the  preference  on  account  of  his 
convenient  arrangement;  while  the  com[)leteness  of  his  matter, 
and  the  inductive  solidity  and  self-possession  which  pervades  his 
investigations,  will  etjually  decide  the  choice  of  instructors  and 
those  w  ho  are  occin)ied  w  ith  the  exposition  of  the  llible,  how  ever 
superior  his  follower  may  be  in  depth,  acuteness,  and  boldness 
of  speculation.  As  respects  the  general  progress  of  linguistic 


*  It  would,  ])r()bal>ly,  but  that  the  literan’  ardour  and  habits  of  the  Germans 
are  better  known  in  England  than  they  formerly  were,  be  hardly  believed  that, 
between  the  publieatioii  of  his  ‘Critical  (irainniar,’  in  lHl^7*  aad  tliut  of  the 
first  edition  of  his  smaller  grammar  in  the  follow  ing  year,  Ewald  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  even  ])ublishe<l  a  pamphlet  on  some  of  the 
older  Sanscrit  metres  ;  or  that,  in  the  interval  between  the  pre])aratiou  of  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  his  smaller  grammar,  a  period  of  about  six  years, 
he  published  his  Conunentarius  in  Apoealvjisiu,  Hvo.,  (iottin^eii,  1S2H ;  his 
Graumiatiea  Critiea  Lingiue  Arabiea*,  cum  brevi  Metrorum  l)oetriua,  8vo. 
Lij)s.  Vol.  I.,  IS^ll,  Vol.  IL,  I8.’k‘l;  bis  Abhandlungeu  zur  Hiblisehen  uiid 
Orientalisten  Literatur  [Essavs  on  lliblieal  and  Oriental  Literature],  8vo. 
Gbtt.,  IH.’VJ ;  ami  eommeueed  his  Translations  and  Commentary  on  the 
l*salms,  which  was  published  in  18.3.5. 
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and  biblical  science,  however,  EwahVs  practically  useless  gram¬ 
mar  bolds  out  the  prospect  of  an  undeniable  advance,  since,  put¬ 
ting  out  of  consideration  the  new'  results  which  arc  alrcaclv  as¬ 
certained,  it  allures  in  almost  cxery  page  to  further  investigation, 
and  must  put  a  happy  end  to  all  that  ‘  Houndering  forw  ards  un¬ 
der  the  credit  of  some  great  name,^  (as  Johann  v.  Muller  calls  it,) 
wliich,  in  this  department  of  learning,  has  been  too  much  in 
vogue  even  among  the  heroes  of  literature.' 

The  seiw'ices  of  Winer,  as  an  agent  in  this  linguistic  reforma¬ 
tion,  were  directly  rendered  in  his  thorough  and  scientific  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Lexicon  of  Simonis,  and  indirectly,  but  at  an  earlier 
date,  through  the  stimulus  given  to  the  scientific  investigation 
of  Hebrew'  grammear  by  liis  work  on  the  Greek  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  Winer  may,  in  this  latter  department,  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  a  school  to  which  some  of  the  most  distinguished  . 
philologians  belong.  To  describe  it,  or  its  master,  dex's  not  cuter 
into  our  design.  It  is  sufFicicnt  to  say,  that  what  Thiersch  did 
for  Homer,  Winer  did  for  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  was  a 
service  which,  in  such  a  land  as  Germany,  was  sure  to  create 
a  demand  for  a  corresponding  movement  in  Old  Testament 
philology. 

The  names  of  Stuart,  Lee,  and  Robinson,  are  well  known  to 
the  Hebrew'  student  as  those  of  men  w  ho,  while  they  have  care- 
fully  watched  the  progress  of  discovery  in  Germany,  have  not 
been  wanting  in  their  own  researches,  or  failed  to  exercise 
their  own  independent  judgment.  To  Professor  Stuart,  America 
and  England  arc  deeply  indebted,  not  only  for  his  ciu’ly  and  un- 
w  earied  exertions,  w  hen  there  w  as  none  to  help  him,  to  make 
the  stores  of  German  ‘  Seinitismus'  acceptable  to  those  w  ho  use 
the  English  tongue,  but  also  for  the  high  public  example  of  stre¬ 
nuous  diligence  in  the  cause  of  biblical  knowledge  which  his 
course  of  life  has  furnished  for  the  bust  tw  enty  years.  The  second 
and  following  editions  of  his  grammar,especiallythe  last,  have  been 
much  used  in  this  countr}\  Of  Robinson  let  it  sutlicc  to  say,  that 
the  English  student  is  indebted  to  him,  not  only  for  much  indi¬ 
rect  benetit  through  the  ^  Biblical  Rejmsitory'  which  he  first  plan¬ 
ned  and  edited,  luid  his  New  Testament  Lexicon,  (of  his  ge  o¬ 
graphical  work  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak,)  but  for  the  best 
1  lebrew'-  Mnglish  lexicon  w  Inch  exists.  Lee's  grammar,  w  ith  some 
arbitrary  and  fanciful  statements,  has  much  that  is  original. 
His  knowledge  of  the  cognate  languages,  though  too  obtrusive 
on  the  wliole,  occjisionally  throws  valuable  light  on  Hebrew  idioms. 
In  his  treatment  of  the  nouns,  especially  the  verbal  nouns,  and 
in  the  syntax,  there  arc  some  things  deserving  of  attention,  w  hich 
are  not,  to  our  know  ledge,  brought  forward  in  other  grammars.  It 
we  pass  rapidly  over  these  three  names,  it  is  not  because  w  e  think 
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lijjhtly  of  them.  They  have  laboured  well  in  a  precious  cause. 
Palniam  qni  mcruerunt  ferant. 

The  last  name  on  our  list  is  Nordheimer ;  of  whom  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  his  place  is  in  the  highest  rank  of  Hebrew 
jrrammarians.  Thouj^h  he  entered  the  field  at  a  later  period  than 
tfiosc  whom  we  have  previously  mentioned,  he  had  already 
(lone  ^ood  service,  achieved  distinijjuisluHl  honours,  and,  by  a  new 
course  of  etiort,  had  drawn  towards  himself  the  eyes  and  expec¬ 
tations  of  all  who  desired  the  comj)letc  resuscitation  of  the  lau- 
^uaj^c  of  Canaan,  when  his  sun  went  down,  while  it  was  y('t  day, 
and  his  work  dropped  unfinished  from  his  hands.  AVe  shall  ab¬ 
stract  a  brief  account  of  him  from  the  tribute  rendered  to  his 
memory  by  his  colleague.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  Jlibliothcca 
Sacra. 

Isjuic  Nordheimer  was  born  of  Jewish  parents,  at  ^VTcmclsdorf, 
a  village  near  Drlaiigen,  in  Bavaria,  in  the  year  1809.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  school  belonging  to 
the  Jewish  community  of  his  native  place',  and  was  at  the  same 
time  privately  instructed  by  a  learned  J('w  iTsiding  in  the  village, 
llis  ])rogrcss  in  Ih.'brew  was  so  rapid  that,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  secure  higher  advantages  for  him  ; 
and  he  was  sent  to  a  learned  rabbi  at  Rurg-breppaeh,  a  small 
town  about  ten  English  miles  distant.  Here  he  remained  two 
years;  and  his  acquisitions  in  Ih'brew  h'arning  were  such  as  to 
excite  surprise  and  admiration  in  his  teacher  and  friends.  Being 
now  regarded  as  sutHcicntly  prepared  to  be  initiated  into  the  pro- 
founder  studies  of  modern  Jewish  h'arning,  the  means  were  sup¬ 
plied,  principally  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  a  rich,  but  es¬ 
teemed  an  avaricious  man,  for  his  support  at  the  cel(‘brat('d 
Jewish  school  at  Bresburg,  in  Hungary,  then  under  the  diiTc- 
tioii  of  Moses  Szofar,  the  most  renowned  talmudist  of  Ins  day, 
to  which  he  accordingly  proceech'd,  partly  on  foot,  partly  by 
public  conveyance,  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  Here  he 
spent  five  youthful  years  in  almost  (*ntirc  seclusion  from  the 
world,  and  under  the  severest  discipline  of  mind  and  body,  load¬ 
ing  his  memorv  with  the  endless  subtleties  of  rabbinical  herme- 
neutics  and  philosophism,  but  uninstructed  in  any  really  scien¬ 
tific  principles  or  even  compendious  rules  of  biblical  or  tal- 
mudical  study.  The  expositions,  interrogations,  and  occasional 
solutions  of  tlie  interpreting  rabbi  were  however  aid('d  and  en¬ 
livened  by  discussions  with  his  school-fellows;  and  in  18Ji8  he 
left  Bresburg  to  return  home,  furnished  with  all  the  learning 
held  to  be  necessary  for  a  Jewish  rabbi,  but  with  a  constitution 
undermined  by  excessive  abstinence,  wc'arisome  night-watchings, 
and  various  forms  of  unnatural  bodily  mortification.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  established  in  several  of  the  larger  (icrman 
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states,  requiring  that  public  Jewish  teachers  should  have  some  ac- 
(piaintancc  with  classical  literature  and  the  outlines  of  theology, 
belles-lettres,  and  philosophy,  Nordheimer  then  entered  hiin- 
self  at  the  g\minasium  of  Wiirzburg,  and  for  two  years  devoted 
liimself  to  the  study  of  the  classics  and  his  native  (Jerinan,  giving 
Hebrew  lessons  in  exchange  for  instructions  in  the  latter.  ‘  At 
the  cud  of  two  years  he  was  transferred  to  the  niiiversitv  of 
Wurzburg,  where  he  gave  himself  chieHy  to  philosophical  studies. 

Here  led  on  by  lectures  of  distinguished  professors  to  wider  and 
nobler  views,  incited  by  iiitcrcoui*sc  with  fellow-students  in  the 
(litferent  faculties,  and  introduced  into  the  society  of  inanv  in- 
telligent  families  in  the  city,  he  began  to  lay  off  the  shell  of  his 
former  rabbinic  discipline,  and  to  let  his  heart  expand  in  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  social  life  and  of  higher  and  freer  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits.  His  ])ccuniary  means  were  still  extremely  limited ;  and 
although  he  found  generous  protection,  yet  he  was  led  to  ])rac- 
tise,  both  from  necessity  and  by  system,  the  strictest  cconoinv.’ 

At  Munich,  whither  as  the  metropolitan  university,  Nordheimer 
proceeded  in  18)^2  to  complete  his  studies,  he  devoted  himself  to 
])hilosophy  with  fresh  ardour,  incited  by  the  instnictive  leetnn's 
of  such  men  as  Schelliug,  Schubert,  and  Okeii.  Here  ‘  he  took 
part  in  founding  a  ])hilosophic-theological  society  among  the 
students,^  which  ^  was  opened  with  an  appropriate  address  hy 
himself.’  In  ^Munich,  too,  Mie  first  began  the  study  of  the  ori¬ 
ental  or  Shemitic  languages,’  and  pursued  to  some  extent  the 
study  of  the  Sanscrit.  ‘In  all  these  he  was  niaiul}^  his  own 
guide  ;  receiving,  however,  occasional  aid  from  the  academical 
lectures,  and  especially  from  one  of  the  academic  instructors, 
who  had  become  his  friend.  These  pursuits  necessarily  brought 
him  in  contact  with  modern  oriental  i)hilology  ;  and  thus  reacted 
upon  his  own  mind  with  respect  to  the  Hebrew.  He  now  ac¬ 
cordingly  turned  his  attention  to  the  scientific  philology  of  that 
language,  as  developed  in  the  works  of  Gesenius  and  Kwahl. 

As  a  means  of  support,  he  likewise  gave  private  instruction  in 
Hebrew.  His  residence  at  ^Munich,  in  the  uniuterrui)ted  pur¬ 
suit  of  chosen  studies,  and  in  the  delights  of  select  social  inter¬ 
course,  he  was  accustomed  to  look  back  upon  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  ;  though,  in  after  life,  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  him 
that  he  had  not  there  devoted  his  attentit)n  more  exclusively  to 


oriental  j)hilology.’  Towards  the  close  of  1831  he  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Munich,  and  afterwards  sustained 
l)ro  forma  the  public  examination  reepuredof  Jewish  theologians. 

In  May,  1835,  Nordheimer,  at  the  invitation  of  two  American 
gentlemen  who  had  been  his  pupils,  and  with  the  approbation 
of  his  family,  left  his  home  for  the  United  States,  and  reached 
New  York  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  remainder  of  his 
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history  is  soon  told.  Tlcconiing^  frr<iduRlly  known  and  respected 
he  received  in  the  winter  of  1835-()  tlic  nominal  appointment  of 
professor  of  tlic  Ara])ic  and  other  oriental  lanj^uaj.a's,  and  aetino- 
])rofessor  of  Hebrew  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and  took  up 
liis  residence  on  the  university  premises.  llcrc‘he  laboured  till 
he  died,  with  jrrowiu"  reputation  and  encourajremcnt.  Jbit  now 
the  unnatural  disei[)linc  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  at  Pres- 
bur"  bejraii  to  tell  upon  his  wasting  frame.  He  made  two  or 
three  journeys  to  Saratoga  for  the  benefit  of  the  watei-s,  and  tried 
various  physicians,  yet  he  was  nothinj,^  bettered,  but  rather  "rew 
worse.  At  length  a  eon"h  and  hectic  fever  came  upon  him ; 
and  'althou"h  he  was  cheerful  and  hoped  for  the  best,  his  phy¬ 
sician  ^mve  no  enconra^annent  to  his  friends,  lie  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  the  seminary  in  October  with  his  usual  zeal,  but 
with  the  wuikness  of  ancxpiriii"  lamp,  lie  last  met  his  class  on 
Friday,  October  .^8,  [18k>,]  and  died  outlie  Thursday  morning; 
followiu"  November  3.  On  the  next  day  his  corjise  was  aceom- 
panied  to  the  p-ave  by  a  loiij?  line  of  nionrniii"  friends,  coni- 
prisiii"  the  professors  and  students  of  the  seminary,  the  chan¬ 
cellor  and  some  ot  the  ])rofessors  of  the  university,  and  many 
of  the  Hebrew  commnnity.  He  was  buried  aceordiii"  to  the 
Hebrew  rites;  and  after  the  corpse  was  lowered  into  the  grave, 
the  nearest  relatives  [three  younger  brothers,  besides  a  sister] 
had  followed  him  to  the  States]  first  threw  earth  upon  the 
Collin,  and  then  the  rabbi  and  other  near  aeqnaintanees.  After 
the  usual  ablution,  the  burial  service  in  Hebrew  was  read  in  the 
adjacent  chapel.’ 

If  we  have  occu|)icd  more  room  with  jiersonal  recital  in  the 
case  of  Nordheimer  than  in  those  of  his  distinguished  fellow- 
countrymen,  let  it  be  remembered  that  his  is  in  many  respects 
a  peculiar  history.  His  life  is  a  bright  example  of  unwearied  de¬ 
votion  to  the  cause  of  learning,  and  an  eipially  im|)ressivc  warn- 
ing  against  violating  in  the  pursuit  of  it  the  dictates  of  na¬ 
ture.  As  Christians,  we  must  regret  that  the  more  odorous 
lamp  ot  faith  was  not  enlightened  wherfi  the  torch  of  science 
blazed  so  brightly — on  this  jioint  our  information  is  only  nega- 
tive—biit  it  would  be  unchristian  in  ourselves  not  to  do  justice 
to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  scholar  who  has  deserved  well  of  his 
fellows.  We  uufeignedly  deplore  his  loss  ;  and  as  he  did  not  live 
to  wear,  like  Gesenius  and  Ewald,  the  honours  which  grow  from 
year  to  year  as  transcendent  merit  is  more  difihsively  recognised, 
let  the  earliest  posthumous  justice  be  rendered  to  his  labours*. 

*  rije  reader  will  reineinher  that  the  whole  of  the  preceding  inforiiiation 
resptTting  Xordheinier  is  derived  from  Dr.  Kohinsoirs  interesting  aeconiit, 
though  portions  of  it  only  are  marked  as  his.  'J’he  remaining  paHsages, 
though  in  many  places  retaining  his  language,  could  not  vsith  propriety  he 
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Besides  liis  Hebrew  Grammar  in  two  lar^e  volumes  octavo  Dr 
Nordheimer  published  a  Hebrew  direst omatby  iu  1838,  and 
made  considerable  preparation  for  a  new  Hebrew  concordance 
of  which  the  first  part  was  published  in  the  spring  of  181:2.  ^Vc 
agree  with  Dr.  Robinson  ‘  that  there  would  be  reason  for  great 
regret  should  the  publication  be  broken  off/  and  rejoice  to  learn 
from  him  that  the  preparations  for  it  were  in  so  forward  a  state 
at  Nordheimer^s  death,  and  that  his  associate,  Mr.  Turner,  is  so 
familiar  with  the  work  and  so  competent  to  complete  and  super¬ 
intend  the  printing  of  it,  that  there  seems  little  ground  for  ap¬ 
prehension. 

To  the  student  of  language  who  might  be  ignorant  of  the  re¬ 
markable  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  grainmatologv 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  through  the  labour  of  those 
master-minds  by  whom  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  was  iirst 
made  available  to  the  elucidation  of  difficulties  iu  the  laiiiruaires 
of  the  Grieco-Latin  and  teutonic  families,  Nordheimer’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  grammar  would  be  a  phenomenon.  It  s[)eaks, 
indeed,  in  a  tone  of  which  the  grammarians  of  the  last  century 
knew  nothing,  and  did  we  not  know  that  this  tone  is  substan¬ 
tially  justified  by  real  and  sober  facts,  we  should  imagine  that  it 
was  romance.  What  else  would  the  following  extract  apjiear,  if 
Von  Schlegcl,  Bopp,  Grimm,  Von  Humboldt,  Pott,  and  Kuliner 
had  never  written? 

‘  The  period  has  now  gone  by  when  a  grammar  was  regarded  as  com¬ 
plete  which  exhibited  the  etymological  and  syntactical  forms  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  as  ])henomena  peculiar  to  itself,  and  whose  sole  merit  consisted  in 
the  degree  of  diligence  cmjdoyed  in  collecting  these  facts,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  arrangement  in  which  they  were  displayed.  In  the 
])resent  age,  when  philology,  hy  means  of  the  philosophical  mode  of 
treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sci¬ 
ence,  that  grammarian  will  not  he  considered  as  haying  duly  executed 
his  task  who  does  not  enter  n])on  the  resolution  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
]mrticular  language  he  undertakes  to  discuss,  with  the  conyietion  that 
they  are  all  necessary  results  of  immutable  and  constantly  operating 
laws,  and  with  the  intention  of  discoyering  and  exhibiting  those  laws, 
and  of  applying  them  to  the  illustration  of  the  whole  body  of  facts  which 
the  language  j)resents ;  at  the  same  time  showing  for  what  reason  and 
in  what  manner  certain  forms  arc  made  to  serve  certain  grammatical 
puq)oses,  and  how  these  forms  haye  arrived  at  their  existing  state.  Hy 
this  method  of  proceeding,  the  grammar  of  an  individual  language, 
which  must  otherwise  ])roye  a  dry  collection  of  lifeless,  arbitrary,  and 

so  nnirkcd,  on  .account  of  the  frequent  omissions,  the  com])ressioii  of  de¬ 
tached  statements  into  one  sentence,  and  the  verbal  alterations  thereby  ren¬ 
dered  necessary.  That  so  iniieh  of  Dr.  llohinsoirs  langimge  was  retained  m 
these  passages  needs,  however,  no  apology  or  vindie.ation,  for  why  should  Ins 
well-weighed  ami  well-selected  ex])ressious  have  Wen  rejected  merely  to  make 
room  for  others  less  suiial>le? 
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loosely  connected  facts,  is  reduced  to  a  completely  organized  system, 
conneeted  in  the  most  intimate  manner  by  internal  and  external  bands 
to  an  entire  science. 

‘  The  honour  of  creating  this  new  and  splendid  era  in  pbilolopv  baa 
been  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  centurr,  the  distini>fuishin^  character¬ 
istic  of  which  is  an  impatience  of  the  circumscribed  limits  within  which 
our  less  enterprisiii”:  forefathers  were  content  to  move,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  extend  the  moral,  politicid,  and  literary  horizon  to  its  utmost 
stretch.  In  the  general  struggle  of  all  classes  of  men  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  elevation  of  their  several  pursuits,  the  philologist  has  not 
remained  idle.  For,  as  an  aspiring  youth,  not  satisfied  with  the  one¬ 
sided  view  of  men  and  things  obtained  by  even  the  most  intimate  ac- 
(juaintance  with  all  that  pertains  to  his  own  country',  travels  through 
(livers  and  far  distant  regions,  and,  after  contemjilating  the  exhaustless 
variety  of  their  institutions  and  ])roductions  with  the  com])rehensive 
glance  of  a  world-historian,  returns  with  his  knowledge  increased,  his 
views  enlarged,  and  his  ])owers  of  observation  sharpened,  to  his  native 
land,  where  he  meets  with  a  thousand  sources  of  interest  and  instruction 
which  before,  from  their  very  familiarity,  escaped  his  attention  :  so  the 
philologist,  to  whose  elevated  aims  the  study  of  a  few  favourite  tongues 
no  longer  suffices,  turns  his  attention  to  that  cradle  of  history,  arts,  and 
languages,  the  East, — and,  having  reached  the  hanks  of  the  remote 
Indus,  by  investigating  the  venerable  tongues  there  still  existing,  dis¬ 
covers  the  means  and  the  manner  of  exchanging  their  ideas  which  men 
have  emjdoyed  from  the  birth  of  time ;  with  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
(juired,  he  a])plics  himself  anew  to  the  examination  of  his  native  tongue 
and  of  those  more  nearly  related  to  it,  whose  structure  now  presents  to 
his  delighted  view  a  philosophical  symmetry  and  beauty  of  which  before 
he  |)ossesscd  not  the  slightest  conception. 

‘  llie  revolution  thus  ])roduced  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  the 
science  of  philology,  is  one  which  for  magnitude  and  rapidity  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  When  the  scholars 
of  Europe  directed  their  intellectual  vision  to  that  newly  discovered  star 
in  the  East,  the  Sanscrit,  now  so  brightly  illumining  the  horizon  of  phi¬ 
lology, — and  led  on  hv  its  refulgent  l)eams  arrived  at  the  classic  soil  of 
the  ancient  Hindu,  where  to  their  astonishment  they  recognized  the 
scenery  of  their  own  familiar  homes,  and  heard  the  well  known  accents 
of  their  native  tongues, — they  began  to  anticipate  a  discovery  of  no  less 
importance,  than  the  means  of  demonstrating  the  correctness  of  those 
views  of  the  fundamental  connexion  existing  between  all  languages, 
which  had  long  pressed  themselves  on  the  attention  of  critical  minds.’ — 
Vol.  1.,  Introd.  pp.  iii.,  iv.,  v. 

Wc  (lid  not  intend  just  now  to  revert  in  any  way  to  tlie 
contested  (jiiestion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  (jcscnins  and 
Ewald ;  for  it  did  not  then  occur  to  ns,  not  liaving  read  the 
introduction  to  his  grammar  since  it  first  apjieared,  that  Nord- 
heimer  had  expressed  his  mind  upon  it ;  hut  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  account  of  that  lamented  scholar  which  has  just 
heeu  given  may  have  attaclicd  such  an  interest  to  liis  opinion 
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that  wo  should  not  he  excused  if  we  withheld  it.  It  has  a  special 
value,  as  heiuj'  the  judgiuciit  of  a  man  who  luust  have  looked 
at  the  question  from  a  peculiar  point  of  view' ;  uay,  of  the 
only  man  in  the  w  orld  w  ho  can  have  looked  upon  it  from  such 
a  point  of  view'.  For  it  is  that  of  one  brought  up,  as  w  e  have  seen, 
to  labour  in  the  tread-mill  of  rabbinical  scholasticism,  but  w  ho  hud 
broken  his  fetters  and  made  his  w  ay,  on  foot,  if  w  e  may  so  speak, 
from  the  house  of  bondaj^e,  all  through  the  w  ilderness  of  toil  and 
expectation,  till  he  took  his  stand  upon  a  Pisgah-top,  w  hence  not 
Canaan  only,  but  its  contiguous  confines,  the  enq)oria  w  hence  it 
fetched  its  imports,  and  the  lands  in  which  their  various  races  were 
cradled,  lay  stretched  out  as  on  a  map  before  him.  If  his  judg¬ 
ment  appear  more  favourable  to  Ew  ald  and  less  so  toG('scnius  than 
that  which  we  have  previously  offered,  it  is  not  essentially  different. 
But  this  distinction  may  be  suggested,  that  Tsordheimer  decides 
in  the  spirit  of  the  pure  grammarian,  whose  supreme  hnv  is  the 
perfecting  of  his  science :  we  have  regarded  it  in  its  immediate 
bearings  on  the  interpretation  of  those  precious  documents  from 
which  the  language  itself  derives  its  pre-eminent  and  inex])rcs- 
sible  importance.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  matter  stands  thus: 
Ewahrs  method  was,  in  theory,  the  more  scientific,  but  his  ac¬ 
tual  results  were  usuallv  less  free  from  dross,  lie  seizetl,  before 
(lesenius,  the  thought  of  the  age,  but  he  failed  to  realize  it  in 
his  first  attempt.  And  ifCJesenius  needed  Ew  ald  as  a  spur  to  his 
ow  n  progress  and  an  instrument  to  his  own  proficiency,  w  hich  is 
in  a  measure  true,  he  attained  in  this  way  to  a  eomprehensivc- 
ness  of  w  hieli  Ew  ;dd  still  falls  short,  and  to  which  it  is  ])rol)a1)le 


he  never  w  ill  attain, 
but  the  faculty  of 


The  full  light  of  dav  shone  first  on  Ew  aid, 
walking  in  it  is  more  perfect  in  (lesenius. 


However,  let  us  hear  Xordheimer: 


‘  Ewald  was  the  first  who  showed  to  anv  considerable  degree  that 
the  modern  improvements  in  philology'  have  extended  to  the  Hebrew — 
a  language  that  has  of  late  years  attracted  an  increasing  share  of  notice, 
]>artieularly  since  its  ac(juisition  has  been  facilitated,  and  its  importance 
to  the  philologist  enhanced,  by  the  learned  labours  of  Gesenius.  Hut 
the  very  attention  thus  drawn  to  the  Hebrew  caused  it  sooner  to  he  per¬ 
ceived,  that  the  illustration  of  its  grammaticid  structure,  even  after  the 
publication  of  the  copious  and  well  arranged  Lehrgchiiude  of  the  latter 
scholar,  was  far  from  being  complete.  In  fact  the  demand  was  lor  a 
grammar  which,  adopting  as  its  basis  the  eternal  laws  of  s])eech  dis¬ 
closed  bv  a  ])rofound  study  of  comparative  philology’,  should  investigate 
the  manner  in  which  the  ])benomena  presented  bv  the  language  are  ori¬ 
ginated,  and  the  means  by  which  they  arc  rendered  capable  of  answering 
the  ends  of  their  production. 

‘  When  a  work  of  this  description  is  required,  the  execution  of  the 
Kritischvs  Lvhrgehuudc  will  neither  justify  its  title,  nor  answer  public 
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expeotation.  The  cliief  merit  of  its  author  consists  in  extensive  and 
aecuratc  researches  into  the  Hebrew  and  its  copiate  dialects,  a  careful 
collection  and  judicious  arrangement  of  tlieir  grammatical  phenomena, 
aiul  an  occasional  indication  of  some  ])oint  of  mutual  reseinhlance. 
Cireat  as  were  the  comparative  merit  and  utility  of  this  work  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  and  which  still  in  a  good  degree  remain  undiminished, 
it  is  hv  no  means  calculated  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  the  present  age, 
in  which  reason  is  made  to  triumph  over  memory.  When  called  iq)on 
to  state  appearances  which  differ  more  or  less  from  what  the  prect)n- 
ceived  notions  of  the  occidental  pjammarian  would  lead  him  to  expect, 
its  .author  seldom  undertakes  to  explain  the  manner  of  their  origin,  hut 
is  content  to  adduce  the  existence  of  the  same  or  of  similar  forms  in  the 
cognate  Aramaie  or  Arabic.  This  characteristic  feature  of  Gesenius, 
which  in  all  probability  arises  from  a  peculiar  bent  of  mind  ac(juired 
from  his  long  continued  lexicographical  labours,  is  exhibited  even  in  the 
latest  edition  of  his  smaller  Grammar,  where,  instead  of  the  much  de¬ 
sired  explanation  of  some  ditHcult  j)oint,  the  reader  is  j)rcscntcd  with  a 
similar  ap})earance  in  various  other  languages.  This  mode  of  illustra¬ 
tion  is  far  better  ada])ted  to  lexicography,  in  which  Gesenius  confesscdlv 
stands  ])rcemincnt,  than  to  grammar.  Indeed  in  tlic  latter  branch  of 
philologx"  no  essential  ])rogress  can  he  considered  as  having  been  made, 
until  the  internal  causes  on  which  the  genius  of  a  language  depends 
have  been  discovered  and  displayed,  and  its  so  called  irregularities  either 
reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  number,  or  entirely  cx])lained  away. 

‘  These  considerations  a])])car  to  have  j)rcscnted  themselves  in  all 
their  force  to  the  iiujuiring  mind  of  Ewald,  and  to  have  excited  in  him 
that  noble  desire  to  bring  about  the  reejuired  improvement  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  production  of  the  Krilisc/w  Crammatik.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  enlarge  uj)on  the  beneficial  effects  which  this  work  has  wrought 
U|)on  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  since  it  is  well  known  that  from  its  ap¬ 
pearance  dated  the  commencement  of  a  new’  and  imjmrtant  era  in  Shc- 
mitish  ])hilologv.  f^wald  had  the  merit  of  proving  by  means  of  his 
ingenious  work  that  the  Hebrew'  both  admits  and  deserves  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  investigation,  and  that  its  peculiarities,  which  were  before  regarded 
as  inexjdicahlv  mysterious,  may  he  analy/x'd  and  reduced  to  principles 
founded  in  nature.  His  hold  and  keen  spirit  of  research  h;us  ojiencd  a 
rich  mine  of  discovery,  from  which  he  has  extracted  many  a  brilliant 
elucidation  of  the  deepest  obscurities  of  Hebrew  grammar. 

‘  ^  et,  notwithstanding  the  high  jn  aise  to  which  this  writer  has  so  just 
a  claim  for  the  biddness  and  originality  of  his  conceptions,  it  cannot  he 
denied  that  his  performance  is  marred  with  many  and  serious  defects. 
Indeed  it  appears  to  haye  been  executed  under  the  erroneous  impression, 
that  since  the  LchryvbiUtilc  did  not  fully  answer  the  wants  of  the  age,  its 
i^tatements  must  either  he  utterly  disregarded,  or  consulted  only  to  he 
refuted ;  a  supposition  that  has  had  the  inevitable  effect  of  often  leading 
its  adopter  into  the  most  glaring  absurdities.  In  consequence  of  liis 
eager  search  after  novelty,  his  rules  have  become  so  multiplied,  and 
frecjucntly  so  vague  and  arbitrary,  as  to  render  his  work  totally  unfit  for 
the  use  of  beginners ;  while  to  the  critical  reader  it  is  completely  evi¬ 
dent  that  many  of  the  law’s  he  lavs  dow  n,  instead  of  being  founded  in  the 
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nature  of  the  human  mind  or  in  tlie  "enius  of  the  languai^e  which  is  its 
offspring,  are,  notwithstanding  the  dogmatic  and  self-sufficient  stvle  in 
which  they  are  couched,  the  exuberant  product  of  a  creative  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  extracts  general  principles  from  a  few  isolated  facts,  and  ap- 
])lie8  them  to  the  illustration  of  a  whole  class  of  phenomena,  without 
their  having  accpiired  any  other  authority  than  the  mere  ip^e  dM  of 
their  promulgator.  Harsh  as  such  remarks  may  sound  when  applied  to 
a  scholar  of  Ewald’s  abilities  and  acquirements,  we  feel  confident  tliat 
the  impartiid  examiner  of  his  grammatical  writings  will  meet  with 
abundant  proofs  of  their  correctness.  At  the  same  time  no  animad¬ 
versions  of  ourselves  or  others  can  lessen  his  real  merit ;  and  this  we 
hold  to  consist  rather  in  having  been  the  first  to  subject  the  Hebrew  to 
a  ])hilosophic  mode  of  treatment,  than  in  having  brought  its  theory  to 
perfection.* — Nordheimer  s  Introduction,  pp.  xviii. — xx. 

These  extraets  pretty  clearly  indicate  w  hat  w  e  arc  to  look  for 
in  the  anthor^s  own  work.  Indeed  his  introduction  states  cx- 
j)licitly  that  lie  a])plied  himself  more  ])articnlarly  to  effecting 
improvements  in  Hebrew'  grammar;  that  informing  his  opinion 
lie  remained  com])letely  independent  of  both  Gesenius  and 
Ewald ;  that  he  did  not  shun  the  discussion  of  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  topics  that  presented  themselves,  even  to  the  minutest 
particulars ;  that  he  w  as  never  satisfied  w  ith  the  bare  citation  of 
jiarallel  forms  from  the  cognate  dialects,  but  uniformly  arrived 
at  the  establishment  and  application  of  the  princi])le  of  the  ana¬ 
logy  ;  and  that  he  believed  that  his  inquiries  had  not  uufre- 
(piently  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  new'  and  important 
facts,  which  had  enabled  him  to  place  matters  that  had  been  the 
subjects  of  much  discussion  in  a  dearer  light.  This  is  saying 
much,  but  the  learned  world  has  justified  the  high  but  not  im¬ 
moderate  pretensions  of  the  author.  Dr.  Robinson  refers  in  his 
account  to  ‘  that  method,  and  clearness  and  fulness  of  illustra¬ 
tion  which  hius  since  been  generally  acknowledged.^  And  wc 
can  assure  the  student  w  ho  is  in  a  condition  to  proceed  to  tlie 
study  of  the  Hebrew'  on  enlarged  philosophical  principles,  or  in 
other  words,  has  studied  the  Greek  classics  in  the  light  of  Butt- 
mann,  Thiersch,  or  Kuhner,  and  the  Latin  in  that  of  Schcller, 
Kamshorn,  or  Grotefend,  that  of  all  the  grammars  wc  have  seen, 
Nordheimer’s  is  the  best  adapted  to  his  use.  It  is  not,  to  allude 
to  some  expressions  of  the  author,  a  grammar  whose  sole  merit 
consists  in  the  degree  of  diligence  employed  in  collecting  the 
etymological  and  syntactical  forms  jicculiar  to  the  language,  and 
the  clearness  of  the  arrangement  in  which  they  arc  dis])lavcd. 
It  is  one  in  which  those  leading  principles  which  arc  rooted  in 
the  human  mind  jus  the  cssentijil  common  bond  of  Jill  w  ho  speak 
with  tongues  on  earth,  and  which  arc  variously  exemplified  in 
the  genius  of  pjirticuhir  langiuiges,  are  Jipplied  to  the  external 
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plicnomeiia  of  tin*  llobrcw  in  a  natural  and  orderly  develop¬ 
ment. 

As  parts  of  tlic  nork  in  nlueli  the  author’s  method  is  partieu- 
larly  deserving!:  of  notiee,  we  should  specify,  in  the  first  book, 
the  three  chapters  on  the  accents,  the  iniperfeet  letters,  and  the 
vowel  changes;  in  the  second,  the  first  chapter  which  treats  of 
the  formation  of  words,  that  pai’t  of  chapter  third  M'liere  waw 
eonversivc  is  discussed ;  and  chapter  eii'ht  on  the  formation  of 
nouns,  especially  that  part  which  relates  to  nouns  derived  from 
imperfect  verbs.  These  are  in  the  first  volume.  We  hopi‘  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  second  volume,  which  treats 
of  the  Ilebreiv  syntax,  into  more  particular  consideration  on  an 
early  day. 

In  sections  113 — 117  we  have  a  brief,  but  clear  and  discrimi¬ 
nating,  statement  respecting  the  roots  of  the  language.  shall 
extract  those  sections  which  treat  of  tlic  biliteral  roots  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  author’s  manner.  Nordheimer  is  imh'ed  not  so  full 
in  the  statement  of  some  classes  of  facts  as  (rcsenius  is,  noi  do(*s 
he  oiler,  as  (iesenius  does,  any  llu'ory  resjiecting  the  redative* 
auticpiity  of  dilferent  classes  of  roots,  Imt,  on  the  other  hand,  he, 
|)resents,  particularly  in  ^  113,  whicli  we  cannot  cpiote,  some 
[U’obable  considerations,  omitted  or  overlooked  by  (Jesenius, 
respecting  the  original  form  of  the  bilitiu’al  roots  ;  and  w  hat  fol¬ 
lows  is  valuable  to  a  learner,  not  merely  for  w  hat  it  says,  but  for 
what  it  suggests. 

‘ 'fhe  majoritv  of  Hebrew  ])riniitive?,  ns  wc  liave  stated  above,  con¬ 
sist  of  three  consonants,  besides  these  there  are  a  eonsiderahle  nuniher 


composed  of  only  two,  hut  which  were  aftt'rwards  formed  into  triliterals, 
according  to  the  amdogv  of  the  language,  hv  the  reduj>lication  of  one  of 
the  existing  radicals,  or  tlie  insertion  or  addition  of  a  new  one.  Such 
roots,  as  far  as  regards  their  fundan\cntal  meaning,  which  is  fully  ex¬ 
pressed  hv  the  tw'o  original  letters,  are  bi/ifrrn/ ;  while,  in  a  grammatical 


|><>int  of  view,  thev  arc  irilitrral.  (§  112.)  Thus  the  several  cognate 
ideas  to  bind,  press  together ^  heap  up,  restrain,  guard,  {besiege,)  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  verbs  ,  hut  the  simjdc  idea  of 

compression  which  runs  tlirough  them  all  is  denoted  by  the  two  con¬ 


stant  radicals  ; 


the  moditications  of  this  idea  being  distingiiisln d  from 


one  another  hv  the  dilferent  modes  adojUed  in  forming  the  original  hili- 
tcral  into  triliteral  words,  viz.  by  repeating  the  last  letter,  inserting  the. 


f'cini-voweP  ,  or  prefix ing  one  of  the  semi-vowels  or  the  liijuid  -. 
hi  like  manner  are  formed  the  two  closelv  related  clas.^es  of  verbs  cm, 


^  ,  ^7  ,  to  push  down,  T'’’  io  f^cat  down,  from  the  cog¬ 

nate  biliterals  rn  and  -p .  A  remarkable  example  of  this  formation  of 
triliterals  is  found  in  the  proper  noun  *^5?,  Ilabel  and  the  verb  *^7.  to  eon- 
found,  whose  connexion  (see  Cien.  1  1  :  Jl.)  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for 
on  any  other  principle,  than  their  derivation  from  a  common  bilifcnd  rof)t, 
of  which  the  first  letter  is  reduplicated  in  the  noun,  Jind  the  second 
in  the  verb. 


oil 
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‘  Au;5un,  \vc  not  unfrc(jucntly  meet  with  n  nun\>)er  of  secondarv  rintts 
having  the  same,  or  ver\'  nearly  the  same,  signification,  ami  eoni4i>.tinc^ 
of  three  perfect  letters,  two  of  which  are  either  the  same,  or  of  the  same 
organs,  in  all  of  them  :  thus  from  the  root  yr  =  yn=- expressino-  the 
idea  to  nit,  we  Inave  the  variously  formed  triliterals  y^Jp  ,  nr?  .  rrr 


m! , 

TT  1 


"HI,  ^12,  all  (lenotinir 


31T,,  n^n,  arn ,  m  ,  na 
modifications  of  the  same  simple  idea.  Examples  of  this  kind  are 
to  he  found  in  abundance  in  the  ‘  I^cxicon  ^Tamialc’  of  Professor 
Gesenius. 

*  In  addition  to  the  primitive  hiliterals  which  are  formed  in  the  dift’e. 
rent  modes  above  described  into  secondary^  triliteral  roots,  both  in  order 
to  keep  np  the  analogy  of  the  language,  and  to  express  with  conciseness 
the  several  nuKlifications  of  the  same  idea,  there  arc  some  which  luive 
retained  their  original  length,  as  for  instance,  the  following  titles  of  re- 
lationshij),  father,  mother,  P  son,  brother* — vol.  i.  pp.  74,  7"). 


Nordheinicr,  like  Ew  iild,  departed,  as  indeed  his  general  vicNvs 
of  grammar  Avonld  lead  ns  to  expect,  from  Gesenins’s  system  of 
nominal  inflexion,  lie  makes  four  declensions  in  lien  of  Ge^e- 
nins’  thirteen  :  hnt  his  first  eom])rises  four  classes ;  his  second, 
five;  his  third,  three;  and  his  fourth,  five.  The  feminine  forms, 
which  constitute  the  last  four  of  Gesenius,  are  comprised  in  tlic 
fourth  of  Nordheimer ;  whose  classificjition,  though  decidedly 
the  more  scientific  of  the  two,  and  incomparably  preferable  to 
that  of  Ew  aid,  is  less  adapted  to  the  learner  w  ho  is  not  familiar 
w  ith  the  principal  inflexions.  The  value  of  Kordheimer’s,  how¬ 
ever,  discloses  itself  more  and  more  as  the  student  gets  perfect 


in  it. 

Nordheimer  has  rcfciTcd  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  his  first 
volume,  to  the  synoptical  tables  which  arc  scatterc'd  throughout 
his  pages.  These  will  greatly  aid  the  learner.  44iere  is  a  very 
ns(‘ihl  one  at  page  01),  in  w  hich  the  vow  cl  changes  are  exhibited. 
We  should  have  extracted  it,  had  we  room. 

And  now,  a  word  or  two  upon  the  translations  of  Ewald  ami 
Gesenius,  which  are  named  at  the  head  of  this  article*.  Tlu* 
former  is  a  very  peculiar  book.  It  is  so  close  to  the  origimd, 
that  it  reads  exactU’^  like  the  English  composition  of  a  (icrinan. 
On  this  account  it  is  freepicntW  unintelligible.  Ew  aid’s  ow  n 
style  is  bad  enough,  as  even  his  fellow-countrymen  will  not 
deny.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  singularly  bad,  for  in  Germany 
obscurity  is  so  general  a  fault,  that  it  w  ould  have  been  singndar 
had  it  been  clear.  Neither  is  it  nearly  so  bad  as  the  Latin  ol 
his  Arabic  grammar,  which  is,  we  should  say,  Indo-Gcnnanic, 
and  cxcini>lifics  by  turns  the  idiom  of  every  language  of  that 
numerous  familv,  from  the  Sanscrit  to  her  youngest  sister. 
Uut  the  translation  ought  not  to  have  reflected  the  original  so 
outwardly,  for  the  translator  is  a  man  of  education,  and  we 
believe  would  not  have  done  so  had  it  been  made  in  Jhi gland 
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instead  of  Giittiiieren.  Tliis  defect,  and  the  erroi*s  of  the  press, 
(HTasioned  hy  its  beiii"  set  up  by  a  compositor  who  did  not 
understand  Enj^lisli,  arc  very  serious  drawbacks  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  work,  which  is,  however,  a  monument  of  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  cnthusiiism  in  the  cause  of  Hebrew  learning,  and  is  pre¬ 
faced  by  an  excellent  introduction  on  the  progress  of  Hebrew 
learning,  and  some  other  kindred  subjects  connected  with  the 
universities  of  northern  Germany. 

Conant’s  translation  of  Gesenins,  as  reprinted  by  Mr.  Ward, 
is  entitled  to  tlic  praise  of  being,  without  exception,  the  best, 
the  cheapest,  and  tlic  most  perspicuous  Hebrew  grammar  which 
can  be  ])iit  into  the  learner’s  hands.  Tlic  publisher  may  make 
it  greatly  superior  to  what  it  is,  by  incorporating  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  last  edition  of  the  original.  We  wish  that  he  were 
also  encouraged  to  publish  Gesenius’s  Chrcstoniathy  in  the  same 
form ;  or,  sup])osing  that  it  were  thought  unnecessary  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  reprinting  passages  which  every  learner  will  have 
in  his  Hebrew  Bible,  we  think  that  a  translation  of  Gesenius’s 
remarks  upon  those  passages,  attached  as  an  Appendix  to  the 
(irammar,  would  considerably  increase  its  usefulness. 

When  we  were  first  informed  that  Mr.  Uansoin  intended  to  . 


publish  a  new  Hebrew  Grammar,  it  seemed  to  ns  that  he  was 
about  to  perform  a  work  of  supererogation,  and  we  feared  that 
he  would  lose  both  oil  and  labour.  We  understood,  however, 
from  infonnation  entitled  to  our  confidence,  that  it  was  a  work 


deserving  of  encouragement.  In  some  respects,  it  is  so.  Mr. 
Ransom  tells  ns  in  his  preface,  that  his  chief  object  in  preparing 
his  work  was  to  furnish  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  vowel 
points; — one  which  should  exhibit,  in  a  connected  form,  '  the 
diversified  changes  which  the  vowel  points  sutler  in  tlie  various 


his  volume.  The  chapter  headed  Sowel  changes,  in  ISord- 
heimer,  occupies  but  seven  pages,  eipiivalent  perhaps  to  twelvir 
of  Mr.  Ransom’s  :  and  the  particular  exemplifications  arc  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  work.  It  is  much  the  same  in  Gesenins, 
only  that  he  is  a  little  fuller  than  Nordheimer  in  the  general 
treatment  of  the  subject,  sec  his  §§21-  to  2S,  inclusive.  Mr. 
Ransom  has  therefore  performed  a  useful  work  in  the  prcjiara- 
tion  of  a  systematic  digest  of  these  minute  phenomena.  M  (* 
could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  ho  had  confined  himself  to  it, 
and  published  the  result  as  a  separate  treatise,  which  would  hav(^ 
made  a  useful  supplement  to  all  other  grammars.  Ihit  he  also 
intimates  in  his  preface,  that  he  considers  them  its  being,  without 
exc(‘ption,  cither  too  exclusively  idementary,  or  t(K)  exclusi\cl\ 
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critical ;  and  that  a  grammar  Mas  wanted  which,  Mhilc  \t  met 
the  inquiries  of  students  soincM’liat  advanced  in  the  lanj^nujre, 
should  he  adapt(*d  to  initiate  learners  into  it.  Speaking  "cnc- 
rally,  m  e  may  say  that  the  m  hole  of  Mr.  Ransom’s  grammar,  not 
excepting  the  part  on  the  vo>vcl  changes,  is  of  an  elementary  cha¬ 
racter.  The  author’s  usual  method  is  to  fill  up  a  brief  outline 
of  heads  and  particulars.  Thus,  in  §  1<,  the  Metters  are  classed — 

1 .,  according  to  the  organs  by  Mhich  they  are  enounced ;  2.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  peculiarities  belonging  to  them  ;  3.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  relation  in  the  words  which  they  re])rosent ;’  and 
each  of  these  classes  is  subdivided  and  further  illustrated  under 
its  own  head.  This  method,  uhich  aids  both  the  under¬ 
standing  and  the  memory,  uas  that  usually  pursued  by  the 
older  grammarians,  uho  ucre  unifonnly  very  systematic. 
Ih’penins,  for  instauc?,  in  his  (Irammatica  Arabica,  lib.  i.  cap.  2, 

‘  de  divisionibus  literarum,’  savs  :  Dividuntur  hie  litene  innltita- 
riam,  ratione  scilicet  pronnneiationis,  roboris,  aflinitatis,  oflicii, 
et  societatis,  and  then  ])roceeds  to  state  particulars  in  onh  r. 
Sehroeder,  also,  in  his  llebreu’  grammar,  uses  this  same  method 
very  generally.  Api)roving  it,  houever,  as  Mr.  Ransom  does,  we 
wonder  that  he  has  not  carried  it  out  more  consistentlv,  bv  arraiu:- 
ing  the  tw  enty  three  chapters  of  his  accidence  under  their  appro¬ 
priate  headings.  Instead  of  this,  he  proceeds  from  the  ‘ele¬ 
ments  of  jironuneiation  (eh.  ix.)  to  ‘  words — parts  of  speech  in 
general,’  (ehaj).  x.)  as  if  their  connexion  with  each  other  wns 
just  ;is  close  as  that  of  each  to  its  other  neighbour;  and  without 
making  it  apparent,  by  suitable  headings,  that  the  learner  passed 
in  chap.  x.  from  the  Elements  of  Reading  to  those  of  Etymology. 
For  the  same  cause  we  are  also  surprised  that  he  adopt (‘d  the 
thirteen  declensions  of  (icsenius,  instead  of  a  classification, 
which  would  have  distinguished  larger  and  lesser  differences 
more  perfectly,  and  so  have  aided  the  intellect  as  wi  ll  as  the 
memory.  There  are  also  a  few  other  ])oints  on  which  either 
intentionally  or  through  oversight,  the  author  has  not  been  so 
discriminating  ;us  we  think  he  should  have  been.  M  e  miss,  for 
instance,  any  notice,  at  least  there  is  none  in  i)agc  37  or  3!),  in 
one  of  which  w  e  expected  to  find  it,  of  the  rar(*r  species  of  verbs. 
31iere  is  no  adecpiate  general  statement  concerning  the  roots  of 
the  language.  Now  tliis  is  (piitc  as  important  to  scientific  clear¬ 
ness,  as  a  combined  view'  of  the  vowel  chaiiircs,  and  would  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  system  of  the  language  with  very 
little  trouble.  There  are,  here  and  there,  particular  points  in¬ 
accurately  stated,  apparently  for  want  of  a  little  (le(q)er  investi¬ 
gation:  as  cluip.  ix.,  where  the  author  says,  ^  r  appears  t»)  have 
had  two  sounds  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  liarder  .sound 
is  that  of  (j  slightly  rattled  in  the  throat,  as  (lomorroft  f 
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its  softer  is  like  tlmt  ofs,  rr  EU.^  Nom',  >vo  do  not  believe 
that  the  softer  sound  m'jis  like  that  of  It  is  true,  that 
ill  the  Septuaput  the  tuo  sounds  ncre  so  given  ;  but  Eli  m  as 
not  written,  because  y  had  the  power  of  «,  but  because  the 
Greek  language  did  not  possess  the  very  peculiar  sound  which  r 
had  ill  that  word.  We  must  say  here  as  Gesenius  says  of  the 
expression  of  cVis  by  ’OSoXXdcjx  in  the  Sejituagint :  ‘  w  hence, 
however,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  is  the  true  pronuncia¬ 
tion.'  Did  w'C  look  only  to  the  Arabic,  we  should  be  drawn  to 
tliecoiielusiou,  that  in  the  Ain  and  Ghain  of  that  language  we  liavc 


the  two  pow  ers  of  ^  distinguished.  The  distinction  is  rendered  in- 
(luhitable,  however,  by  a  fact  which  Gesenius  has  noticed  in  his 


Lehrgebaiide,  on  the  authority  of  some  Rabbinical  writers.  ‘  The 


sound  of  r  is 


peculiar  to  the  languages  of  the  Shemitie  family, 


^’C....Soon  therefore  after  the  language  died  out  of  constant  use, 


we  meet  w  ith  eomplaiuts  concerning  its  ditliciilt  and  inaccurate 
promiuciatioii.  The  Talmud  remarks,  that  whole  families  and 
provinces  did  not  know'  how  to  distinguish  it  from  n  and  n  ,  and 
would  have  such  stammerers  debarred  from  speaking  the  bene¬ 
diction  in  jiublic.’  (Lchrg.  pp.  IH,  19,  where  the  Kalibinieal 
authorities  are  given.)  Still,  (rcscnins  s(‘cms  to  think  that  the 
smooth  sound  of  r  was  even  in  ancient  times  probably  w  eaker 
than  that  of  the  Arab  Ain,  because  the  modern  Aranuean  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  so.  This  ])oint  must  remain  doubtful.  We  pos¬ 
sess  proof  that  in  matters  of  prouimciation,  the  Hebrew  formed 
a  kind  of  middle  wav  betw  een  the  Arabic  and  Aramaic,  see 
Nordheimer,  §  113.  That  in  Aramaic  this  letter  has  many  of 
the  properties  of  the  quicscible  letters  does  not,  however,  neces- 
siwily  imply  that  its  distinct  proper  sound  is  to  be  disregarded, 
for  the  same  is  true  in  Arabic.  De  Sacy  [Gmmmaire  Arabv  })rc- 
miere edition,  §  13,)  says:  Ml  y  a  bcanconj)  de  rapport  entre  la 
pronunciation  du  Ain  ct  eclle  de  VAif  avee  le  haniza  on  du 
hamza  seul,  si  ce  n’est  (pic  Ic  Ain^s  articnle  p/ns  for  lenient,*  Yet 
tliis  does  not  prevent  his  attempting  to  give  an  idea  of  its  pecu¬ 
liar  sound  by  comparing  it  to  the  clfort  made  when  we  swallow 
with  difticulty ;  while  Golius,  if  we  remember  rightly,  coinjian's 
its  pure  vocal  tone  to  that  of  a  calf  bleating  after  its  mother, 
and  Freytag,  in  his  Kurzgefasste  Grammatik  der  llebr.  Spraehe, 
says,  it  is  '  like  the  bleating  of  an  old  sheep.' 

The  style  of  Mr.  Hansom’s  grammar  is  susceptible  of  great 
nnprovement.  ^lauy  statements  want  pnxMsion,  and  the  iiK’an- 
iug  is  eipiivocal.  For  instance,  in  §  39  he  says,  that  Raphe 
‘occurs  in  Hebrew’  ^ISS.,  but  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  is 
not  found  in  ])rint(Hl  copies  of  the  Riblc.'  Now’,  a  mere  h'arner 
would  be  in  doubt  w  lu'ther  the  author  meant  to  say  that  Raphe, 
when  it  occurs  in  printed  editions,  occurs  less  freipiently  than  in 
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MSS.,  or  that  it  occurs  in  hut  a  few  editions  only.  In  ^  5,  he 
says :  ^  the  Hebrew  iilphabct  consists  wliolly  of  consonants,  tlie 
vowels  bcinj;  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  knowledj^e  of  the  reader.’ 

The  continuation  of  the  parajn’Rph  shews  that  he  is  here  speak¬ 
ing  of  what  was  the  case  when  Hebrew  was  a  living  lanj^nage, 
but  the  fjict  he  is  describinj^  should  have  been  accurately  stated 
ill  its  proper  place.  Had  he  merely  said,  ‘the  vowefs  beiii*' 
orij^iiially  left/  no  misconception  could  occur.  In  ^  133,  ive 
read  :  ‘  the  vowels  in  the  process  of  composition  suilcr  various 
<‘hangcs.  What  these  changes  are,  together  with  the  causes 
which  produce  them,  arc  now  to  be  exhibited.’  How  luiich 
better  would  it  have  been  to  have  written,  ‘  these  changes,  and 
the  causes  which  produce  them,  are  now  to  lie  exhibited.’  In 
§  13 1,  we  read,  ‘  First.  None  but  mutalile  vowels  can  sutler 
change.’  Good  !  ‘  What  vowels  are  mutable  will  ajipear  from  a 
description  of  those  that  are  immutable.  Immutable  vowels, 
then,  are,’  &c.,  &c.  How  wordy  and  circuitous  is  this.  And 
how  was  it  that  the  distinction  between  mutable  and  iinnmtable 
vowels  is  first  stated  in  §  13 1,  after  the  etymology  has  been 
treated  in  detail? 

The  two  main  points,  liowever,  which  Mr.  Ransom  intended, 
he  has  creditably  performed.  The  part  upon  the  vow'cl  changes 
is  a  very  useful  digest,  and  the  thought  of  compiling  it  w  as  a 
very  hajipy  one.  To  bring  it  to  perfection,  it  is  worthy  of  Mr. 
Ransom’s  unwearied  diligence  and  care.  He  will  do  well  to 
make  it  complete  as  a  collection  of  plicnomcna,  and  to  bring  to 
its  elucidation  the  spirit  of  Nordlieimcr’s  researches.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  elementary  and  etymological  facts  arc  also  presented  in  bis 
accidence,  unincumbered  with  controverted  questions.  1'bis  is 
well.  At  least  it  is  w'cll  to  have  such  a  Hebrew  accidence, 
lint  we  doubt  if  its  principal  scriicc  is  not  restricted  to  its  use 
by  boys,  or  youths  of  undeveloped  mind.  In  the  case  of  edu¬ 
cated  youth,  Gesenius  or  Nordheimer  yield  the  more  valuable 
aid.  In  their  grammars,  information  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  lessons  and  tasks  of  a  higher  discipline.  Peculiar  forms  arc 
accounted  for  as  they  occur,  and  nothing  is  pro])osed  as  a  mere 
burden  for  the  memory.  Still  for  those  w  hose  memories  need 
cultivation,  Mr.  Ransom’s  method  is  well  udapti'd.  One  thing 
is  there  attended  to  at  a  time,  and  wlien  the  memory  has  mas¬ 
tered  the  leading  facts,  the  intellect  will  be  left  at  liberty  to 
seize  those  principles  which  will  facilitate  the  accpiisition  of  the 
rest.  Sometimes  the  combined  study  of  the  first  and  second 
parts,  as  recommended  by  the  author  ni  his  ])reface,  w  ill  answer 
well.  No  method  is  invariably  advantageous.  Perhaps  one  ol 
tin'  chief  advantages  of  Mr.  Kansom’s  arrangement  is,  that  it 
alhnvs  of  either  method  at  the  teacher’s  or  the  learner’s  choice. 
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III  conclusion,  mx  tlmnk  liini  very  sincerely  for  his  volume, 
whicli  shows  that  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  is  alive  in  those 
institutions  M'hieh  arc  presumed  to  be  the  most  directly 
jiractical  in  their  preparation  of  students  for  the  Christian 
ministry. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  study  of  Hebrew  experienced  a 
wide  revival  in  this  country,  though  in  some  quarters  >vc  presume 
but  a  temporary  one,  through  the  interest  felt  hy  many  jiri- 
vate  Christians  in  unfulfilled  prophecy.  The  number  of  private 
persons  who,  in  this  country,  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 
language,  has  ])robably  ahvays  been  considerable,  since  Lowth 
published  his  Isaiah,  but  the  result  has  been  by  no  means  con¬ 
siderable.  ParkhiirsCs  Lexicon  being  in  English,  and  promising 
the  delusive  facilities  of  the  unpointed  system,  came  into  great 
re(|uest,  especially  among  those  w  ho  were  attracted  by  the  sub¬ 
tleties  and  mysteries  of  Hutchinson,  whose  views  it  expounded 
w  ith  ability.  Parkhurst’s  day  has  gone  dow  n.  Still  the  religious 
interest  in  Hebrew’  survives;  and  we  shall  conclude  this  article 
w  ith  some  brief  direction  to  those  who  may  be  anxious  to  ac(|uire 
the  language,  but  know  not  how  to  set  about  it.  The  first 
thing  then  which  we  should  advise,  is  to  get  a  tutor,  if  possible, 
w  ere  it  only  for  the  sake  of  learning  to  read  without  a  ])ainful  loss 
of  time  aud  labour.  The  learner  need  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  solicitous  about  a  grammar.  Let  him  begin  with  Keyworth^s 
Principia,  and  with  or  without  a  tutor’s  aid,  (but  it  will  be  far 
better  with,)  go  through  it  by  means  of  the  key.  If  any  interest  in 
the  grammar  arises, Pinnock’s  catechism  w  ill  answerevery  ])urp()sc 
till  he  can  translate  the  Hebrew'  text  of  the  Principia  into  English, 
and  retranslate  it  into  1  lebrew’.  We  attach  great  imjiortance  to  the 
latter  exercise  of  learning  the  Hebrew’  of  a  correct  English  trans¬ 
lation.  The  various  forms  are  more  distinctly  recognised  when 
the  Hebrew’,  rather  than  the  English,  is  thus  made  the  object  of 
attcution.  When  he  has  thus  become  familiar  with  Keyw’orth, 
he  is  ready  to  read  the  prose  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  w’ould 
then  recommend  him  to  ])rocurc  Conant’s  Gesenius,  noticed  in 
this  article,  and  read  the  Chrestomathy  through,  carefully  study¬ 
ing  every  reference  in  the  griimmar.  When  these  are  translated, 
aud  the  student  can  give  the  Hebrew  for  the  English,  as  well  as 
the  English  for  the  Hebrew  ,  he  may  get  Hahn’s  small  Svo.  Bible, 
or  H’Allcmand’s  edition  of  V^anderhooght,  (if  the  type  be  not 
considered  too  small,  the  former  is  preferable,  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  poetical  portions  arc  jirintcd,)  and  Gesenius’s 
Lexicon,  by  Robinson,  or  Gesenius’s  or  Winer’s  Hebrew-Latin 
Lexicon,  if  he  read  Jjatin,  and  ])crscvcre  in  translating  with  a 
sedulous  attention  to  the  grammatical  principles  exeinjilified. 
Mr.  Ransom’s  treatise  on  the  vowel  changes  will  also  render 
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him  ^kmI  service  wlieu  he  j^ocs  to  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  m  it hout 
the  aid  of  SI  prepured  ausdysis.  lii  this  >vsiy  he  esuniot  fail  of 
attsiiniiig  Ids  end.  He  may  even  abridge  this  course  if  he])lesise: 
he  msiy  p),  if  he  prefer  it,  from  Key  worth  immediately  to  tiu* 
Ibble,  and  Mr.  Rsmsom’s  j^rsimniiir.  But  there  is  one  point  he 
must  make  up  his  mind  to ;  he  must  work  diligently  smd  per- 
severiiigly,  or  he  will  tail.  If  he  have  a  tesicher  who  under- 
stsinds  the  langmige,  his  ditlieulties  will  be  greatly  diminished  ; 
but,  provided  beset  out  with  si  correct  pronuncisitiou,  diligence  in 
private  study  m  ill  achieve  the  rest.  ‘  Prsiyer,  pains,  suid  psiticnce,’ 
SIS  the  indefsitigable  Eliot  ssiid  long  ago,  ^  m  ith  the  blessing  of 
(jod,  will  do  anything.’ 


Art.  11.  Diary  of  ihe  Times  of  Charles  //.,  by  the  Honorable  Henry  Sidney, 
(aftenvards  Earl  of  Romney,^  including  his  Correspondenve  v'ith  the 
Countess  of  Sunderland,  and  other  distinguished  persons  at  the  English 
Court ;  to  which  arc  added  Letters  illustrative  of  the  Times  of  James 
1 1.' and  William  111.  Edited  with  notes  hv  K.  W  lUeneowe,  l''>(|., 
A.M.  In  two  volumes.  London  :  Henry  Colburn. 


'fnE  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  constitutes  the  most  disgraee- 
i‘ul  period  of  English  history.  Other  epochs  lisivc  been  chsirac- 
tcrized  by  the  absence  of  pul)lic  virtue  on  the  part  of  rulers,  or 
by  apsithetic  inditlcrcnce  to  the  securities  of  populsir  freedom, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  there  have  ususilly  been  some 
redeeming  elements,  some  circumstances  of  greater  or  less  |)r()- 
mincnce  which  have  seemed  to  relieve  the  drcsiriness  of  the 
scene,  and  to  bi^token  the  better  stsite  of  things  w  Inch  wsis  in 
reserve.  No  such  relief,  however,  is  alfonh'd  in  the  |)eriod 
w  hich  intervened  between  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  and  the 
accession  of  the  last  member  of  that  infatuated  house.  (Com¬ 
mencing  in  pertidy,  it  deluged  the  land  with  licentiousness,  in¬ 
tolerance,  and  cruelty,  and  gave  birth  to  a  race  of  pigmy  states¬ 
men  whose  intellectual  stature  was  as  dwarfish  as  their  principles 
were  low-minded  and  base.  The  infected  atmosphere  of  the 
('ouit  spread  itself  through  all  grades  of  society,  corruj)ting 
female  virtue,  ])oisoniug  the  spring-heads  of  patriotism,  dark¬ 
ening  the  intellect  of  the  nation,  and  rendering  religion  itself 
the  mere  tool  of  servile  and  ambitious  priests.  A  pestilence  far 
worse  than  the  plagues  of  Egv  pt  spread  over  the  land,  and  im¬ 
piety  and  every  foul  crime  walked  forth  unmasked  in  open  day. 
The  nation  had  shown  itself  unworthy  of  its  recent  visitation, 
and  it  was  ;is  though  the  Supreme  Being,  in  righteous  displea¬ 
sure,  had  given  it  over  to  the  dominion  of  divers  lusts  and  pas- 
sums.  The  redemptivm  wivnight  for  it  from  civil  tyranny  Inul 
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l)f(‘u  permitted  to  dcj^cncnitc  into  militiirv  despotism,  Mhilc  its 
I'reodom  IVoin  the  jj^allin^  shackles  of  j)riestly  rule  had  jjjiven  oc- 
e;usiou  to  relij^ious  hypocrisy  and  formalism.  The  pjlory  of  the 
movement  had  passed  away,  even  before  Charles  Stuart  returned 
to  i)ollnte  our  soil.  The  substitution  of  military  rule  for  popular 
rei)reseutatiou  i)ri‘|)ared  the  way  for  the  uureflectiu"  and  dis¬ 
graceful  loyalty  which  followed ;  and  the  mistaken  attempt  to 
suppress  irreb^iou  and  to  foster  ]>iety  by  acts  of  j)arliamcut, 
while  it  compelled  a  reluctant  submission  to  outward  forms, 
strengthened  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people  an  aversion  to  re¬ 
ligion  itself.  Extenuating  eireumstances  may  no  doubt  be  al¬ 
leged  in  vindication  of  the  policy  of  Cromwell  and  of  the  re¬ 
ligionists  of  his  day.  The  necessities  of  his  position  and  the 
confused  views  yet  entertained  of  the  spiritual  nature  and  dis¬ 
tinct  province  of  religion  are  of  this  kind,  yet,  after  all,  their 
force  is  only  partial,  and  cannot  avail  to  justify  the  course  which 
w  as  pursued. 

d'hroughout  the  period  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  protec¬ 
torate,  there  was  unquestionably  an  amount  of  religious  prin- 
ciplc  in  the  nation  far  exceeding  what  had  previously  been 
known.  The  number  of  the  sincerelv  religious  was,  howTver, 
even  then  comparatively  small,  and  the  religious  profession  of 
the  day  was  in  consecpience  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  mere 
formalism  and  hypocrisy.  Restrained  in  an  unnatural  position, 
partly  by  the  direct  coercion  of  law,  and  |)artly  by  the  force  oi' 
government  example  and  iniluenee,  the  body  of  the  people  weix* 
pre[)ared  for  tlu^  rebound  w  hich  took  j)lace  w  hen  impiety  and 
licentiousness,  in  the  shai)e  of  restored  and  episcopal  monarchy, 
proclaimed  their  return  to  power.  It  was  a  fearful  reaction 
which  followed,  for  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch  and 
of  his  associates  gave  additional  force  to  the  deleterious  influ¬ 
ences  which  were  in  operation.  Under  any  circumstances  the 
result  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  pernicious,  but  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  the  court  gave  a  currency  to  vice  which  langlual  mo¬ 
rality  to  scorn,  and  tlic  intolerant  bigotry  of  state  priests  si¬ 
lenced — so  far  as  human  j)owcr  and  vigilance  could  silence — the 
only  men  by  whose  ministerial  fidelity  and  diligence,  an  cflectnal 
check  to  the  demoralizing  influences  afloat  might  have  been 
interposed. 

The  volumes  now  before  us,  are  confirmatory  of  the  view^  given 
of  this  period  by  numerous  other  witnesses.  The  insight  w  hich 
they  afford  into  the  condition  of  the  Court,  and  the  prinei|)les  of 
public  men,  is  similar  to  that  supplied  by  the  pages  of  Kv(*lyn 
and  IVpys.  The  domination  of  female  in  finence,  and  thatt(M),  (d 
theworst  kind;  fhe  sanction  affonhal  to  th(‘ licentiousness  of  the 
momuch,  by  the  debased  moral  tone  of  all  about  him,  the  pecu- 
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nijiry  corruption  of  his  ministers,  and  the  sclfisli  and  low- 
minded  ambition  which  superseded  all  the  nobler  Jispirations  of 
patriotism,  are  conspicuous  throughout  the  diary  and  letters. 
’Ihc  European  reputation  of  England  w  as  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  aiul 
the  French  king,  partly  by  bribes,  and  partly  by  insulting 
threats,  w  lus  more  potent  in  the  English  court  than  Charles  him¬ 
self.  That  degraded  moiuirch,  lost  to  every  feeling  of  honour, 
and  contemptuously  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  his  people,  was 
by  turns  cajoled  and  browbeaten  by  his  ambitious  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  neiglibour.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  nation  at  the 
time  to  which  these  volumes  refer,  and  we  proceed  to  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  some  portion  of  their  contents. 

The  Honourable  llenrv  Sidney,  the  author  of  the  Diary  now 
published,  and  the  person  to  w  hom  most  of  the  letters  contained 
in  these  volumes  were  addressed,  was  the  younger  son  of  tlie 
Karl  of  Leicester,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated  Algernon 
Sidney.  He  was  born  at  Paris,  in  KHO,  and  soon  after  lla* 
restoration  wivs  appointed  (iroom  of  the  Eedchamber,  in  the 
household  of  the  Duke  of  York.  From  this  post,  however,  he 
was  abruptly  dismissed,  in  consecpicnce  of  one  of  those  disgrace¬ 
ful  intrigues,  then  unhappily  too  common  :  and  remained  for 
some  years  estranged  from  the  Court.  After  the  death  of  the 
first  Duchess  of  York  he  returned,  and  through  the  favour  of  the 
king  obtained  the  ollice  of  Gentleman  and  blaster  of  the  Hobes, 
w  itlia  handsome  salary  of  .€r),(K)0,  a  year.  In  1078,  he  had  the 
command  of  a  regiment  conferred  on  him,  and  in  the  follow  ing 
year  was  appointed  envoy  to  the  States  of  Holland.  In  this 
situation  he  remained  about  two  years,  and  was  skilful  enough 
at  once  to  retain  the  favour  of  the  English  monarch,  and  to 
ac(piire  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  During  his  alisencc  he 
was  elected  member  for  Hramber,  in  the  parliament  which  met, 
October  2()th,  1081),  and  according  to  the  statement  of  Hapin, — 
though  there  is  some  dilliculty  in  reconciling  the  alleged  fact, 
with  the  dates  of  several  letters  contained  in  the  second  ot 


these  volumes, — took  an  active  part  in  support  of  the  Exclu¬ 
sion  Hill.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  part  he  aftcu’wards 
acted  in  forw  arding  to  the  English  government  the  memorial  ol 
the  States,  on  the  n'jection  of  that  bill  by  the  House  of  Tiords, 
was  highly  ollensive  to  the  court,  and  induced  his  recal.  It  was 
not  probable  that  the  course  pursued  on  this  occasion  would  be 
forgotten  by  so  implacable  a  prince  as  James;  and  Sidney,  there¬ 
fore,  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  duke,  was,  according  to 
Hishop  Hurnett,  ‘so  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  that  be  might 
be  cast  into,  that  he  travelled  nc«arlv  a  whole  year  in  Italy.’ 
As  the  atlairs  of  England  approached  their  crisis,  he  nu)vc(l 
nearer  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  became  the  channel  of  com- 
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immication  between  the  disaireeted  lords,  and  the  rrince  ol’ 
Orange,  lie  accompanied  tlic  expedition  of  that  prince  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and,  immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  ^Villialn 
111.,  wjvs  invested  with  various  oHiccs,  and  speedily  created 
Viscount  Sidney  and  Baron  Milton.  The  most  interesting  por¬ 
tions  of  the  diary  and  correspondence  here  t)rcsented  to  the 
public,  were  written  during  his  residence  at  the  Hague. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  journal,  frequent  allusions  arc  made 
to  the  state  of  parties  in  the  English  court,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  leading  ministers  on  events  of  the  greatest  political  impor¬ 
tance,  arc  briefly  stated.  The  general  feeling,  save  amongst  the 
few  who  constituted  the  clique  of  the  Duke  of  York,  is  represented 
as  favourable  to  a  visit  from  the  Brince  of  Orange;  while  Sir 
William  Temple  is  reported,  June  17tli,  1671),  to  have  convinced 
the  king  that  it  was  necessary  to  part  with  Lord  Lauderdale. 

‘  Afterwards,'  says  the  Journalist,  ‘  he  i)roj)osed  my  Lord 
Danby  getting  away,  as  a  thing  necessary  for  his  affairs.  He 
seemed  inclined  to  it,  and  I  am  to  know  how'  the  Brince  (of 
Orange)  would  receive  him  there.'  The  following,  under  date 
of  June  26th,  1671),  reveals  the  miserable  state  of  thraldom  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  were  at  this  period  held. 


*  Lord  Halifax  told  me  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
prince  would  come  over,  and  just  upon  the  meeting  of  parliament,  not 
knowing  that  it  had  ever  been  spoken  of  before.  J-.ord  Sunderland  told 
me  that  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  unsatisfied  with  the  ])rince  ; 
and  desired  me  to  advisx*  him  to  write  to  lier,  and  make  some  application 
to  her,  for  that  she  will  he  of  great  use  to  us,  particularly  against  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  ;  and  I  am  to  let  him  know  how  instrumental  she 
hath  been  in  changing  the  council,  and  in  several  other  things.  In 
short,  1  am  to  tell  him  that  she  is  one  Lord  Sunderland  does  make  use  of, 
and  that  he  must  do  so  too  if  he  intends  to  do  any  good  with  the  king. 
She  hath  more  jmwer  over  him  than  can  be  imagined.  Nobody  can 
excuse  what  she  hath  done,  but  1  hope  well  from  her  for  the  future. 
Me  thinks  it  necessary  for  him  to  see  the  duke  before  he  comes  over  ; 
but  it  must  be  a  good  while  before,  or  else  it  will  give  great  suspicion 
here.  When  he  does  see  him,  he  is  to  persuade  him  either  to  turn 
protestant  himself,  or  else  not  to  take  it  ill  of  him  if  he  falls  into  that 
interest,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  can  support  him  and  his  daughter.’ 
~  vol.  i.,  pp.  15,  IG. 

Lord  Danby  was  at  this  time  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  under 
an  inipeacliinent  of  the  Commons. 

‘  T  am  to  let  the  prince  know,'  Sidney  siibsc(|ucntly  nanarks, 
‘  that,  th(*  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  not  of  our  party,  but,  that  he  is 
a  good  tool  to  work  with,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
in  a  parliament  without  him.  Hi*  makes  the  finest  promises 
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tliat  can  be,  and  confesses  that  there  were  faults  connnitted  in 
the  last  session,  which  he  hopes  will  he  repaired  in  the  next.’ 

A  design  appejirs  to  have  been  entertained  by  some  of  the 
ministers,  of  investing  the  prince  with  an  English  dukedom,  and 
of  conferring  on  him,  *  all  the  dignities  and  rights  of  the  third 
son  of  England.’  By  this  means  it  was  hoped  to  counterpoise 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  to  retain  nearer  the 
throne  a  member  of  the  royal  family  whose  protestantism  was 
lieyond  (piestion.  The  scheme,  however,  failed  of  accom})lish- 
ment,  though  afterwards  revived — in  part  at  least — with  more 
probability  of  success. 

Every  reader  of  English  history,  is  accpiainted  w  ith  the  melan¬ 
choly  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  in  lOSfl,  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  with  Lord 
llussel,  and  Algernon  Sidney,  in  the  Rye  House  Plot.  These 
volumes  furnish  several  illustrations  of  the  constitutional  melan¬ 


choly  w  hich  tinged  his  lordship’s  views,  and  thus  serve  to  correct 
the  influence  which  might  otherwise  be  draw  n  from  his  tragical 
end.  We  refer  to  this  nobleman  now',  only  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Charles  11.,  July  21, 
l()71),  and  w  hich  does  infinite  honour  to  his  fidelity  as  a  counsel¬ 
lor,  and  his  firm  attaehmeut  to  constitutional  libertv. 


‘  Since  my  coming  to  town  I  have  heard  of  many  discourses  here, 
concerning  tlie  new  company  of  guards  which  your  Majesty  is  raising  ; 
those  who  tlo  not  wish  well  to  your  affairs  do  rejoice  much  at  it,  con- 
chuling  it  will  give  great  cause  t)f  jealousy  to  your  people,  and  ])revent 
tlie  good  effects  which  your  Majesty  hopes  for  this  next  session  of 
I’arliament ;  and  that  upon  this  occasion  may  be  taken  to  (piestion  some 
guards  now’  in  In'ing.  ’Tis  commonly  said  this  is  but  a  foundation  of  a 
standing  army,  whilst  a  body  of  officers  shall  he  thus  ke])t  together  to 
head  men  which  may  suddenly  he  raised  ;  that  this  is  an  illusion  of  the 
act  of  disbanding,  which  intended  to  sejiarate  the  officers  and  soldiers 
then  in  pay,  when  so  soon  after  many  of  tliese  officers  are  collected  into 
a  body  again.  Diere  is  nothing  1  do  more  apprehend  than  a  mistrust 
men  may  have,  that  any  design  is  on  foot  of  governing  hv  an  army,  and 
therefore  the  least  action  which  may  he  construed  to  intend  this  cannot 
at  this  conjuncture  hut  be  veiA’  fatal  to  yourMajestv.  Your  ^Majesty  has 
gained  much  upon  your  people  by  disbanding  the  troops  raised  for 
Scotland,  and  I  should  grieve  extremely  to  see  you  lose  again  that  credit 
by  forming  this  new  constitution  of  guards.  The  world  cannot  hut 
observe  the  great  frugality  your  Majesty  has  begun  in  your  household, 
and  the  retrenchments  intended  on  pensions  and  otherwise.  Now  if 
monies  shall  be  saved  all  other  ways,  and  force  increased,  what  hopes 
can  there  be  of  a  supjily  to  relieve  your  Majestv’s  ]>ressing  occasions, 
when,  in  so  narrow  a  time  as  this,  the  charge  of  troops  being  increased, 
nu'ii  will  apprehend  the  money  which  shall  he  given  will  he  applied  t») 
the  like  uses  ?  1  cannot  hut  aeipiaint  your  Majestv  of  the  elfeet  it  hath 
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on  tlie  Troasury,  for  we  do  clearly  find  men  mneh  more  haekward  to 
lend  money  than  they  were  hefore.  There  are  divers  who  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  obstruct  the  credit  there,  hut  ’tis  certain  now  they  do  it  with 
much  more  force,  whilst  they  have  this  ])retence  to  hack  all  they  say. 

I  s]>eak  nothin*^  hut  from  a  heart  z.ciilous  for  your  serv  ice,  and  therefore 
I  hope  your  Majesty  will  be  ])leased  p:raeiously  to  aecej)t  what  I  have 
said,  and  make  such  reflections  thereon  as  may  l)e  most  for  yonr  own 
irood,  which  is  ever  the  aim  of  your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and  most 
obedient  subject  and  servant.’ — vol.  i.,  pp.  3G — 31). 

Public  decency  lias  recently  been  outraj^cd  by  the  tvbolesale 
corruption  of  large  sections  of  the  electoral  body,  and  the  dis¬ 
closures  made  have  impressed  tlie  sounder  portion  of  the  com- 
luunity,  with  the  innnincncy  of  the  danger  m  hich  threatens  ns 
from  this  cpiarter.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  this 
evil  is  of  modern  growth.  Ueeent  events  may  have  given  it 
unwonted  vigour,  but  it  is  unhap|)ily  traceable  through  most 
periods  of  our  parliamentary  historA\  I'hc  following  letter  to 
Mr.  Sidney,  from  an  electioneering  agent,  reveals  the  same 
course  of  cajolery  and  corruption  as  obtained  for  our  present 
premier  at  the  last  election  his  boasted  parliamentary  majority. 
\\c  quote  it  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  evils  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  of  long  standing,  and  of  awakening  our  readers — by  the 
barefaced  exhibition  which  the  letter  supplies — to  a  due  sense 
of  the  enormity  of  the  practices  refcrreil  to.  After  informing 
Mr.  Sidney  that  his  brother  Algernon  had  interested  himself  on 
bidialf  of  another  candidate,  but  that  by  ^  the  powerful  charms 
of  feasting  and  drinking*  so  great  interest  nas  obtained,  that 
Mr.  Pcircy  (ioring  consented  to  desist,  if  he  might  have  his 
charge  reimbursed,  Mhich  was  readily  conscnt(‘d  to,*  the  letter- 
writer  continues : 

‘  The  charge  he  was  at,  he  says,  was  £S0,  which  I  have  engaged  to 
pay  this  week  ;  ’twas  more  than  we  tliought  it  could  have  been,  hut  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  what  those  fellows,  their  wives,  and  ehildreii  will 
devour  in  a  dav  and  night,  and  what  extraordinary  reckonings  the  taverns 
and  alehouses  make,  who,  being  hurgei^,  are  not  to  he  disputed  with  on 
that  ])oint.  And  now.  Sir,  I  am  coming  to  tell  you  we  have  sj)cnt  you 
almost  £200  more,  and  have  been  no  ill  husbands  neither ;  hut,  if  we 
had  not  met  with  the  difficulties  aforesaid,  half  this  expense  would  have 
scr^•cd.  And,  if  ever  there  should  he  the  like  occasion,  you  arc  sure  of 
Pramher  ;  for  IVircv,  I  reckon,  has  ])assed  over  his  interest  for  ever  : 
they  long  verv  much  to  see  you,  when  you  come  over  (which  I  ])egin  to 
ho])e  to  hear  of)  ;  Mr.  Pelh.am  and  1  have  engaged  they  shall  have  that 
satisfaction  ;  Mr.  Pelham  wiis  so  kind  as  to  go  over  with  me,  and  came 
agjiin  the  dav  of  election,  though  very  wet.  Sir  Jo.  sent  over  Iialf  a 
buck,  with  which  we  treated  bravely.  I  made  it  an  article  that  the 
gentleman  should  declare  amongst  the  Ihirgers  that  he  did  desist,  and 
that  he  would  take  it  as  well  if  thev  were  for  vou  as  for  him  ;  and,  to  do 
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him  rif]^ht,  he  owned  n  preat  respect  for  your  family,  and  in  partieuhu 
for  yourself ;  and,  if  they  would  choose  a  strunc^er,  he  knew  none  more 
worthy  ;  hut  this  could  not  be  hrouf^ht  into  example  to  leave  the  neiijh- 
hours  and  j^entlemen  of  the  country  ;  but  he  haviu"  his  residence  at 
Maidstone,  we  thought  him  tis  much  a  stranger  as  you,  Sir. 

‘  I  have  now  given  you  an  account  of  all  the  most  serious  ])5\rts  of 
this  affair ;  there  are  many  things  I  might  add,  whieh  arc  too  long  and 
impertinent,  and  therefore  I  shidl  say  no  more  of  that  matter,  unless  I 
beg  leave  to  tell  you  that  you  would  have  laughed  to  see  how  pleased  I 
seemed  to  be  in  kissing  of  old  women,  and  drinking  wine  with  handfulls 
of  sugar,  and  great  glasses  of  burnt  brandy,  three  things  much  against 
the  stomach,  yet  with  a  very  good  will,  because,  to  serve  him  I  most 
honoured.’ — vol.  i.,  pp.  117 — 119. 

The  inherent  Mickedncss  of  the  bribery  system  might  sunicc, 
one  would  imagine,  to  render  it  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  every 
virtuous  mind:  and  vet  there  is  reason  to  fear  lest  its  extensive 
prevalence  may  serve  to  diminish  this  feeling.  What  is  generally, 
and  for  a  long  period  practised,  comes  to  be  regarded  as  inno¬ 
cuous,  or  at  least  as  inevitable,  vvhilc  the  temporary  triumph 
whieh  bribei’v  sometimes  secures,  causes  many  to  connive  at  its 
employment  m  Iio  would  not  openly  justify  its  use.  We  have 
known  and  conld  specify  instances  of  this  kind,  but  wc  forbear. 
Sutlice  it  to  remark,  that  the  employment  of  bribery  by  the 
friends  (d’  liberty  is  a  suicidal  act  for  which  nothing  can  atone, 
and  on  which  posterity  will  pronounce  its  severest  curse.  The 
strength  of  the  libend  cause  is  found  in  the  enlightened  and 
virtuous  sentiments  of  the  community,  and  wliatcvcr  serves  to 
weaken  these,  which  bribery  most  obviously  docs,  is  unfriendly 
to  human  liberty,  whatever  temporary  purpose  it  may  sei  ve. 
We  have  been  led  into  these  rennirks  from  an  apprehension 
lest  the  example  of  our  opponents  should  prove  contagious. 
Should  it  do  so,  an  irreparable  injury  Avill  be  inflicted  on  the 
popular  cause,  for  which  a  few  piuty  triumphs  will  afford  but  a 
palt ry  compensat ion. 

Considerable  light  is  thrown  by  the  Journalist  on  the  relations 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  both  to  his  brother  and  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  also  on  the  position  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
the  views  of  the  English  ministers  generally.  From  the  nume¬ 
rous  refereuces  made  to  these  parties,  most  of  which  arc  very 
brief,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  an  utter  want  of  Unit  confi¬ 
dence  which  springs  from  mutual  esteem.  Innumerable  anta¬ 
gonistic  influences  were  perpetually  at  work,  the  unsteady  mind 
of  the  king  keeping  true  only  to  one  point,  the  indulgence  of  his 
pleasures  and  the  gratification,  so  far  as  wjis  consistent  there¬ 
with,  of  the  w  ishes  and  policy  of  his  brother,  lleturning  from 
the  Hague  to  London,  in  the  autumn  of  1()71),  Mr.  Sidney 
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records  his  waitiii"  upon  tlic  kinpj,  wlio  com])laiucd  of  the  rrince 
of  Orange,  ‘  that  he  would  not  be  persuaded.’ 

‘  At  night,’  he  adds?,*  I  was  with  my  r.ord  Suiulerland ;  he  told  me 
the  whole  stor\'  of  the  Duke ;  how  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  proceed - 
iugs  and  the  Earl  of  Shafteshury  were  not  to  he  endured  ;  that  if  the 
King  had  died,  he  would  have  made  great  troubles,  either  setting  up 
for  himself,  or  for  a  commonwealth.  That  the  ])arliament  was  to  he 
prorogued;  Lords  Essex  and  Halifax  discontented.  He  thinks  matters 
do  not  go  so  ill  as  we  think.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  I  find  is  not 
well  with  the  Prince,  hut  extremely  well  with  the  Duke.  The  King 
kinder  to  him  than  ever  ;  he  is  to  come  hack  out  of  Scotland,  and  never 
to  go  again  ;  he  thinks  to  (piiet  everything  by  his  going.  The  Duke  of 
Monmouth  will  come  back  when  the  Duke  docs.’ — vol.  i.,  p.  17G. 

Writing  to  tlic  ])rince,  November  lOtli,  he  gives  a  dismal 
view  of  the  state  of  affairs;  the  king  uinvilliiig  to  eouvenc  a  par¬ 
liament,  liord  Essex  inteudiug  to  (piit  olfiee,  Lord  Halifax  ^siek 
and  out  of  humour,’  and  Sir  William  Temple  never  coming  to 
*  councils  or  into  any  company.’  It  recpiired  only,  to  consum¬ 
mate  the  disorder,  that  we  should  be  informed,  as  is  done  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards,  ‘the  duehess  of  Portsmouth  has  more  power 
than  ever.’  On  the  Kith,  wc  have  the  following  entry: — 

‘  At  night  I  was  with  the  King  :  he  told  me  I  should  inform  the 
prince  of  the  measures  he  intended  to  take,  hut  that  it  was  plain  he 
could  not  let  the  Parliament  sit  above  a  week ;  that  it  was  better  not 
meeting  than  parting  angrily ;  that  he  knew  they  would  impeach  the 
duke,  and  fall  upon  all  that  he  considered  right ;  that  they  would  he 
glad  to  mutiny,  and  only  wanted  a  head,  which  the  Parliament  would 
he  ;  that  he  hoped  this  violence  would  wear  off,  and  then  he  should  he 
glad  to  meet  his  Parliament :  in  the  mean  time,  he  said,  he  intended  to 
live  upon  his  revenues,  and  do  all  he  can  to  satisfy  his  people.  In  the 
evening,  my  Lord  of  Essex  told  the  King  of  his  intentions  to  (piit.  He 
said  little  to  him,  hut  was  horribly  vexed.’ — vol.  i.,  pp.  188,  189. 

The  return  of  the  duke  to  London,  though  regarded  with 
dread  by  the  English  ministers  on  account  of  his  uujiopularity, 
was  productive  of  an  apparent  imjirovemeut  in  the  state  oi‘ 
affairs,  which  concealed  from  the  notice  of  most  observers  the 
volcano  that  was  beneath.  ‘  The  duke,’  writes  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland  to  Mr.  Sidney,  ^  falls  into  all  our  measures,  so  much 
*  beyond  what  we  could  expect,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  1 
will  venture  to  say  the  king’s  affairs  arc  in  a  better  condition 
than  they  have  been  these  seven  years.  For  we  apprehended 
only  that  he  would  have  disordered  them,  but  we  find  on  the 
contrary.  Take  this  upon  my  word,  for  I  do  positively  aflirm  it 
to  yon.’ 

lie  therefore  rccpiests  the  English  envoy  to  advise  the  jirince 
to  Svrite  kindly  and  submissively  to  the  king  and  the  duke; 
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tliat  he  (lepciuls  upon  them,  and  tliat  they  may  dispose  of 
him.’ 

Wliatever  may  have  heen  the  real  state  of  tlic  prince’s  feel¬ 
ings  towards  his  father-in-law,  he  docs  not  seem  at  this  period 
to  have  formed  any  project  to  supersede  him  on  the  English 
throne.  iMany  proposals  Mere  made,  many  projects  were  sug¬ 
gested,  and  tiie  possibility  of  such  an  issue  must  therefore 
have  occurred  to  his  mind.  lIoMCver  this  may  have  been, 
he  scrupulously  avoided  giving  countenance  to  the  ^^ews  of  his 
more  zealous  friends,  at  the  same  time  that  he  refused  to  concur 
in  those  schemes  of  the  J'higlish  Court  'which  he  deemed  in¬ 
compatible  Mith  the  liberty  of  Europe.  Mr.  Sidney  m  as  on  the 
best,  and  so  far  as  their  positions  alknved,  the  most  confidential 
terms  Mith  the  ])rincc.  He  uas  knoMii  to  be  attached  to  his 
party  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  duke;  and  the  following  re¬ 
cord,  nndcr  date  of  November  3d,  1G80,  is  therefore  of  import¬ 
ance  oil  this  point : — 


‘  At  seven  I  was  with  the  prince.  I  told  him  all  our  affairs,  and  en- 
tleavoured  to  persuade  him  to  come  over,  but  I  could  not  ])revail.  lie 
tohl  me  he  saw  plainly  that  he  was  very  likely  to  he  deprived  of  his  right 
in  England,  and  at  the  same  time  to  he  undone  here ;  hut  if  the  stake 
that  he  hath  in  this  Morld  were  ten  times  greater,  it  should  all  go,  rather 
than  that  he  Mould  save  it  hy  doing  fm  ill  thing,  lie  thinks  excluding 
the  duke  an  injustice,  and  he  Mould  not  advise  the  king  to  do  it  for  all 
the  M’orld ;  he  helicves  he  shall  he  the  ’  first  that  will  he  undone,  hut 
he  hopes  God  Mill  give  him  ])atience,  and  have  a  care  of  him  in  all  eoir- 
ditions.  He  s])()ke  admirably,  and  it  Mould  have  charmed  any  body  to 
have  heard  him ;  in  tine,  he  is  convinced  he  may  he  a  great  prince  if  he 
does  M'hat  he  is  advised  to,  and  that  he  shall  he  undone  if  he  docs  it  not ; 
hut  that  he  M  ill  rather  choose  that  than  do  a  thing  against  his  conscience.’ 
— vol.  ii.  p.  120. 


It  is  Mcll  knoMii  to  every  reader  of  English  liistory,  that  the 
project  of  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne  Mas  in 
the  hitter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  turning  point  of 
political  partizanship  and  action.  In  the  i)arlianicnt  which  met 
in  October,  IGSO,  a  bill  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object 
was  introduced  and  carried  rapidly  tlirough  the  LoMcr  House, 
and  many  of  the  letters  contained  in  the  present  collection  refer 
to  this  all-engrossing  theme.  In  the  Upper  House  its  reception 
Mas  different.  Lord  Halifax  led  tlie  oj)positi()n  M’ith  more  than 
his  usual  ability,  and  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  M  hich  extended 
to  tlie  then  unusnal  hour  of  eleven  o’clock,  the  measure  m:is 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  (>3  to  30.  How  dillerent  this  result 
was  from  the  expectations,  even  of  the  best  informed,  may  be 
gathered  from  a  letter  to  :\lr.  Sidney,  dated  November  S,  writ- 
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ton  bv  the  Countess  of  Sunderland  bis  niece,  and  the  M'ife  of 
one  of  the  kin^  s  ministers  : — 

‘  Every  moment  shows  us  plainly  that  what  you  were  (hsirvd  io  press 
{s  more  necessary,  and  that,  if  the  Prime  leill  not  come,  he  must  never 
think  of  any  thin"  here,  and  lie  may  as  reasonably  on  a  ])oint  of  eon- 
science  resolve  to  refuse  any  riyht  that  belongs  to  him ;  for  ho  can  no 
more  think  himself  accessory  to  this  exclusion  of  the  Duke,  nor  chnr^c 
himself  with  it,  than  1  can.  The  thin"  is  already  done,  and  his  part  is 
onhf  to  come,  and  prevent  the  confusion  which  otherwise  we  must  of  nc- 
ccssitv  fall  into  ;  and,  to  stren"then  you  with  ar"uments,  I  must  not 
omit  lettiii"  you  know  one  tiling,  that  the  City  is  resolved,  the  moment 
the  Bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  to  come  down  ami  petition  the 
King ;  when  it  is  jude^cd  what  must  follow  !  If  there  be  notliint’;  to  tix 
on,  ’tis  certain  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  must  be  the  King ;  and  if  the 
Prince  thinks  it  not'icorth  going  over  a  threshold  for  a  kingdom,  1  know 
not  why  he  should  expect  any  body  should  for  him.  The  case  is 
much  chan"ed  since  you  were  here ;  and  a  day’s  loss  of  his  hein"  here, 
for  auc^ht  1  know,  may  make  it  for  ever  useless  to  the  Prince :  therefore 
as  he  ])leases.  1  will  admit  of  no  more  ifs  and  ands.  1  wouhl  willin"lv 
c^o  further  than  Holland  to  tell  you  my  whole  mind  on  this  matter, 
hecause  I  wish  you  mi"hty  well,  and  fancy  if  you  could  hut  see  all  that 
is  to  be  seen,  the  Prince  would  not  be  such  an  ass ;  and  so  farewell.’ — 
Vol.  ii.,  pp.  122 — 124. 

Six  days  afterwards,  the  same  fair  correspondent  informs  the 
En"lisli  envoy  of  the  bill  liaviii"  been  cast  out,  and  an  extract 
from  her  letter  is  too  cliaractcristic  to  be  omitted.  The  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  liad  voted  for  tlic  bill, 
and  was  in  conse(|ucncc  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Kin". 

‘  The  King  acts  as  if  he  uuTe  mad.  The  Jiill  was  yesterday  cast  out 
of  the  Lords'  House,  and  our  friend  is  in  great  disgrace  for  giving  his 
rote  for  the  Bill,  All  things  are  coming  to  the  last  confusion,  in  all 
appearance;  but  vet  the  Commons  are  the  patientest,  ]>rudeiitest  j)ers()ns 
ever  was.  By  the  next  post  ’tis  probable  1  may  tell  you  more  ])artieu- 
larly,  but  at  ])rcscnt  Lord  Halifax  is  the  King's  favourite,  and  hated 
more  than  ever  the  Lord  Treasurer  was,  and  has  reallv  deserved  it.  I'or 
he  1  las  undone  all,  and  now  the  Prince  may  do  as  he  jileascs;  for  I  believe 
his  game  has  been,  bv  his  ])rudencc  and  whatever  you’ll  call  it,  lost — 
and  he’ll  wish  too  late  his  conscience  had  not  been  so  tender ;  but  all  this 
keep  to  yourself  till  you  hear  again.  My  Lord  bids  me  tell  yon,  and 
’tis  true,  that  his  head  aches  so  he  could  not  write  :  as  for  news,  'tis 
most  of  it  printed. 

*  Tlic  Bill  for  Exclusion  was  yesterday  Hung  out  of  the  Tiords’  House, 
for  which  the  House  of  Commons  have  to-day  adjourned,  and  will  not 
UKwe.  What  they’ll  do  to-morrow,  I  know  not  ;  but  yesterday  they 
had  resolved  to  take  Tangier  into  their  care,  but  I  believe  they’ll  think 
of  other  matters  to-morrow.  Mv  Lord  Halifax,  who  is  the  man  has 
had  the  great  share  in  this  noble  deed  of  flinging  out  the  bill,  did  to-day 
oflcr  an  expedient  for  the  House,  which  was  banishing  the  Duke  h>r  five 
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yenrs.  in  case  the  Kinfj  lived  so  Ion".  My  Lord  Shaftesbury  offered 
another,  which  was  divoreinp^  the  King,  ily  Lord  of  Kssex  a  third, 
which  was  for  all  the  nobility  to  associate  themselves  in  defence  against 
])0])ery.  These  with  other  heads  arc  given  to  a  committee  to  frame 
together  to  see  what  can  be  made  of  it. 

*  1  have  no  more  to  say  hut  that  Lord  Sunderland  has  gained  immortal 
fame,  which  is  ])ctter  than  any  thing  he  can  lose — and  so  farewell. 
Kvery  day  is  like  to  furnish  news  enough.’ — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  1*2.3,  12G. 

The  proceedings  of  the  English  Parliament  were  fully  reported 
to  the  Prince,  who,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  ministers,  previouslv 
printed  by  l)alryinj)le,  hut  w  isely  included  in  the  present  eollee- 
tion,  remarks — ‘  1  am  vexed  to  Icju*!!  wdtli  what  animosity  they 
proceed  against  the  Duke,  (lod  bless  him  !  and  grant  that  the 
King  ami  his  Parliament  may  agree,  without  which  I  foresee 
infallibly  an  imminent  danger  for  the  King,  the  royal  family, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  Ihiropc.’ 

Lord  Halifax  was  umjuestionahly  the  principal  agent  of  the 
Court  in  accomplishing  the  rejection  of  the  Exclusion  Pill ;  and 
upon  him,  therefore,  the  indignation  of  the  ])opular  party  was 
expended  with  no  common  violence.  An  address  was  vot(‘(l 
to  the  King,  praying  for  his  removal  from  the  royal  councils, 
and  some  apprehensions  were  entertained  lest,  in  the  ])hrenzy 
of  the  moment,  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  intiict  a  yet 
severer  jicnalty.  Halifax’s  views  on  this  occasion  appear  to 
have  been  of  a  somew  hat  complex  order.  He  w  as  probably  not 
unwilling  to  imj)rovc  an  ()i)[)ortnnity  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  King,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  an  advocate  for  a 
permanent  abridgment  of  tlie  royal  prerogatives,  rather  than  for 
an  exclusion  of  the  next  heir  to  the  crow  n.  Indignant  at  the 
rejection  of  their  measure,  the  Commons  surrendered  their 
judgment  to  the  impulse  of  })assion,  and  thereby'  atforded  an 
opportunity  to  the  Court,  of  which  it  was  not  slow*  to  take  advan¬ 
tage.  A  pretext  for  its  dissolution  was  thus  afforded,  and  the 
result  was  notified  to  Mr.  Sidney,  January  18th,  by  the  Countess 
of  Sunderland,  in  the  follow  in g  terms  ; — 

‘  The  Parliament  is  this  day  dissolved,  and  a  new’  one  is  to  he  called 
to  meet  on  the  2 1st  of  March,  at  Oxford.  This  I  suppose  will  amaze 
you,  as  it  doi's  most  here.  I  pray  God  send  it  may  he  for  llie  best.  So 
much  for  public  news.  Now  as  to  our  private  concerns.  In  the  fir.'^t 
])lace,  I  must  tell  you  that  all  things  here  hove  a  most  rlismal  appearance, 
n^  you  will  easily  imagine,  and  all  lies  upon  Lord  Halifax,  and,  upon  my 
conscience,  he  desert'es  it.  A  few  days  will,  1  believe,  shoic  us  that  this 
day's  Council  is  as  desperate  as  ])ossil)le,  and  the  effects  as  fatal  to  the 
King.  Don’t  mistake  me,  to  him  alone,  for  be  sure  England  u'ill  save 
itself  and  nothing  he  undone  but  the  King,  who  will  he  so.  .is  for  our 
friend,  he  is  as  ill  with  the  King  ns  it  is  possible,  and  I  really  believe  he 
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i?  under  a  promise  to  Lord  Halifax  and  Mr.  Semor,  who  are  the  great  and 
/  think  only  Couneillors  in  this  plan  to  elear  the  Court  of  all  the  faetions, 
for,  so  may  it  please  you,  are  we  and  all  of  our  minds  railed.  But  after 
all,  I  dare  say  the  King  will  never  he  brought  up  to  it,  for  vou  and  I 
know  what  a  spark  he  is  at  going  through  with  anything ;  hut  he  treateth 
vs  and  my  Lord  at  sueh  a  rate,  that  he  has  asked  leave  to  sell  his  plaee ; 
that  is,  the  Duehess  of  Portsmouth  has  done  it  for  him.  To  w’hieh  then* 
was  not  one,  no,  not  one  syllable  returned,  either  Yes  or  No.  But  us  to 
this  part,  i)ray  speak  not  of  it  to  the  Prince  or  any  one. 

‘  The  post  is  fast  ffoing,  and  I  can’t  cither  advise  you  in  your  own 
aflairs  or  tell  you  all ;  hut,  ])lease  God,  I’ll  write  at  larjj^e  next  ])ost  of 
all  our  concerns.  My  Lord  Salisbury  to-day  has  quitted  the  Council. 
The  town  says.  Lord  Halifax  mearut  to  expiate  his  faults  hy  going  away, 
and  if  he  does,  ’tis  like  the  tale  of  the  maid,  who  set  her  master’s  house 
on  fire,  and  ran  away  by  the  light  of  it.’ — Vol.  ii.,  ])p.  158 — IGO. 

Various  schemes  were  at  this  time  agitated,  amongst  wliich 
was  the  plan  of.  a  regency.  Halifax  was  understood  to  Ix^ 
favourable  to  such  an  arrangement ;  and  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Sir  William  Temple’s  shows  that  the  King  was 
supposed  to  incline  to  the  same  : — 


‘  For  what  you  sav  of  some  great  matters  being  preparing  here  for 
the  Prince,  but  that  he  cannot  guess  what  it  is,  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell 
any  thing,  after  having  been  here  alone  the  last  fortnight,  hut  I  su|)pose 
’tis  what  the  King  and  mv  Lord  Chancellor  tell  every  body  since  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  that  the  King  had  resolved  to  propose  .‘some¬ 
thing  that  should  satisfy  every  body,  and  that  1  believe  but  the  rest 
of  an  expedient  that  wais  thought  of  before  that  Parliament  broke,  and 
which,  for  aught  I  know’,  might  have  done  then,  but  I  doubt  will  not 
now.  ’Tis,  in  short,  for  the  Duke  to  have  the  name  of  King  after  the 
King’s  death,  but  the  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  Protector  and 
Council,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  be  the  Protector.  If  this  or  any 
thing  docs,  ’tis  well;  but  if  it  fails,  after  having  been  jwoposed  by  the 
Court,  it  will  have  one  effect,  which  some  of  the  Prince’s  good  fnends 
will  be  glad  of,  which  is  to  make  it  believed  that  the  Prince  is  as  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  Duke’s  interest  as  they  w’ould  have  it  thought  and  give  out 
upon  all  occasions.’ — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  177,  178. 


Ill  Juuc,  1681,  !Mr.  Sidney  wjvs  recalled  from  the  ILiguc,  and 
our  last  extract  shall  be  taken  from  his  letter^  addressed  to  the 
Ib’iuce,  on  the  28tb  of  that  mouth.  From  its  whole  complexion, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  English  Ministers  were  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  solicitous  to  secure  their  interest  with  the  Prince.  I’liougli 
the  court  party  had  triumphed  for  a  season,  it  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  perceived  tliat  the  course  of  events  was  doubttul  in 
the  extreme.  The  elements  of  change  were  clearly  at  work, 
and  what  might  be  the  issue  no  human  sagacity  couhl  predict. 


‘  It  is  verv  plain  that  you  have  had  very  ill  offices  done  you  to  the 
King  ;  thev  make  him  believe  that  your  llighno.^i.^  is  of  the  ]»arty  that  i.s 
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most  a^aiost  liiin ;  that  you  have  a  constant  corresjxmilence  with  tlios(' 
(they  call)  his  enemies;  that  you  drive  a  contrary  interest;  in  sliort,  f 
believe  there  are  some  in  the  Cabinet  Council  that  are  desirous  enoujrh 
to  see  a  breach  between  the  King  and  your  Highness.  1  told  mv  l.ord 
Halifax  and  my  Lord  Hide,  in  plain  terms,  that  I  was  of  this  o])inion  ; 
they  answered  that  they  could  not  imagine  there  was  such  a  villain,  and 
such  a  fool  too,  amongst  them,  for  it  would  not  only  destroy  this  nation 
and  all  the  royal  family,  hut  all  Europe. 

‘  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  these  two  Lords  would  not  he  so  inclined, 
hut  that  they  would  he  glad  to  see  a  good  understanding  between  the 
King  and  your  Highness,  especially  my  Lord  Halifax;  who  a  Saturdav 
morning  did  to  me  make  great  ])rofessions  of  his  being  entirely  in  vom 
interest,  and  said  you  were  the  only  foundation  one  could  build  upon, 
'riiat  what  lie  had  done  last  winter  was  to  carn*^  on  your  interest,  and 
for  hi.s  pjirt  he  would  never  think  of  any  other.  I  told  him  1  was  ver\ 
glad  to  hear  him  say  so,  for  that  I  was  sure  he  coidd  do  vour  High¬ 
ness  considerable  service  if  he  would  ;  upon  which  he  solemnly  promised 
to  do  his  best. 

‘  1  will  now  make  your  Highness  a  short  descrijition  of  our  Court  and 
the  ])ersons  in  it.  ^Ir.  Ciodolphin,  Mr.  May,  and  two  or  three  more, 
are  still  very  honest,  hut  have  little  power  with  the  King;  the  others 
are  great  rogues,  and  betray  their  master  every  day.  They  make  him 
believe  by  their  addresses  that  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  are  in  a  ver\ 
good  ]>ostiire,  which  is  all  wrong,  for,  now  1  understand  them,  1  find 
they  signify  nothing,  and  they  grow  ever)’  dav  more  ridiculous  ;  nobod\ 
hath  any  credit  but  the  Duke’s  creatures,  and  they  studv  what  is  good 
for  the  Duke  and  themselves,  but  do  not  consider  what  is  good  for  the 
Kine:  or  the  nation,  and  the  affairs  abroad  never  enter  into  their  heads. 
.M  y  I  iord  Halifax  is  greatly  incensed  against  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  must  stick  to  the  Court  (for  he  hath  not  a  friend  anywhere  else), 
and  is  therefore  obliged  to  com]dy  sometimes  against  his  inclination. 
My  Lord  Hide  is  for  what  the  Duke  would  have,  right  or  wrong.  Mr. 
Seymour  is  very  violent  ;  des])airs  of  being  well  with  the  King,  if  he  is 
well  with  his  pco])le  ;  and  therefore  does  endeavour  everv  day  by  his 
eoun.'^els  to  make  tlie  breach  more  irrcconcilcable,  and  1  do  verily  believe 
he  does  all  he  can  to  make  the  King  and  your  Highness  fall  out. 

*  All  these  things  I  have  talked  over  with  Sir  William  Temj>le  and 
Mr.  (lodolphin,  who,  I  am  confident,  arc  as  much  vours  as  ever,  and  by 
their  letters  you  will  find  they  are  of  opinion  vour  coming  over  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  you  ;  they  differ  sometbing  in  the  manner,  but  all 
agree  that,  there  being  a  misunderstanding  between  tbc  King  and  your 
Higlmcss,  and  it  being  likely  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  vour  ])rcsencc 
will  be  necessary  to  set  all  things  nght,  which  mav  do  great  good,  and 
we  do  not  see  which  way  it  may  do  you  anv  harm  ;  we  all  think  that 
the  ministers  would  not  he  glad  of  it,  and  therefore  it  will  be  reijuisite 
that  this  business  ])asses  only  between  vour  Highness  and  the  King.  My 
Lord  Halifax,  1  believe,  would  not  oppose  it,  because  he  said  the  other 
ilay  that  he  thought  your  coming  might  be  of  use.  1  took  no  notice  of 
it,  iuid  quickly  pa.'iscd  it  over  ;  it  may  be  he  will  never  think  more  of  it; 
hut  by  what  he  said  you  may  easily  suppose  that  he  would  not  be  against 
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it,  if  it  should  ho  j)roposcd  to  him.  1  dolivcred  a  compliment  fron\  your 
Highness  to  tlio  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  which  she  took  extremelv  well, 
hut  it  will  do  you  little  good,  for  slie  hath  no  more  credit  with  the 
King,  and  these  ministers  are  ])ersu:idiug  the  King  to  scud  her  away, 
and  think  by  it  to  reconcile  themselves  to  tlie  peot)le. 

‘  My  Lord  Feversham  hath  more  of  tlie  King’s  personal  kindness  than 
any  body.  Mr.  lA'ggc  bath  a  great  deal ;  but  wbieb  is  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  is  tbe  favour  the  (iueen  is  in.’ — Vol.  ii.,  })p.  *212 — 2H). 


Before  distnissing  tlicsc  volmncs,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Bleneowe 
to  say  that  the  editorial  departnient  is  exeetited  in  a  style  highly 
ereditahle  to  his  diligence  and  impartiality.  A  large  body  of 
notes  illustrative  of  the  text  is  iutrodueed,  iii  the  selection 
of  wlneli  sound  judgment  and  liistorieal  fidelity  are  (equally 
api)ar(‘nt.  'fhe  nork  itself  is  of  considerable  value,  and  must 
be  rcferiH'd  to  in  all  cases  wliereiii  a  minute  know  ledge  of  tlu^ 
period  in  (|uestion  is  desired.  Uj)on  tbe  character  of  many  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  on  the  leading  events 
with  'which  th(‘y  were  connected,  it  easts  much  incidcmtal  light, 
of  which  the  future  historical  student  Avill  gladly  avail  himself. 


Art.  III.  Jamaica:  its  Past  and  Present  State.  By  d.  M.  Phillipp«),  of 
Spanish  Town,  Jamaica.  Twenty  years  a  Baj)tist  Missionary  in  that 
Island.  I2mo,  j)p.  487.  London:  .1.  Snow. 

How  few  of  the  great  olqects  of  human  enterprise  are  rich  with 
intrinsic  worth;  their  merits  are  usually  so  dubious  or  obscure, 
as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  leave  their  reputation  to  dciiimd  on 
their  own  (puet  pretensions.  Therefore  the  resources  of  argu¬ 
ment,  of  elotincncc,  of  casuistry,  of  so|)hislry,  and  not  nnfn*- 
(picntly  of  far  less  deserving  helps  than  the  worst  of  these,  are 
put  in  requisition  to  serve  them ;  even  then,  too  many  of  them 
arc  left  without  the  least  title  to  confidence  or  respect.  4'h(‘re 
are  a  few,  however,  which  need  no  laboured  introduction,  w  hich 
awaken  at  tlieir  first  appearance  just  admiration,  and  commend 
themselves  without  comment  to  the  judgment  and  the  heart. 
Among  these  stand  i)re-emiuently  Christian  Missions.  No 
reflective  mind,  imbued  with  reverence  for  revealed  religion 
and  with  a  generous  interest  in  the  welfan^  of  the  world,  can 
fail  to  contem])late  them  with  deep  and  sober  delight.  'I’herc! 
is  a  defect  somewhere  in  that  man  who,  making  jn'etensions  to 
(Jiristianity,  can  look  in  the  full  broad  face  of  missionary  (*nt(U’- 
prize,  bright  w  ith  its  own  glory,  without  something  approaching 
to  a  suhliinc  emotion. 
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The  greatness  of  the  Christian  religion  was  most  unequivo- 
(•ally  asserted  in  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  its  first  messengers, 
;is  well  as  in  the  meek  triumph  with  which  it  emerged  from  the 
blazing  fires  of  Homan  persecution,  and  has  more  recently  been 
seen  in  the  inviolable  life  by  which  it  survived  the  corruptions  of 
the  middle  ages,  but  it  never  has  been  so  appropriately  expressed 
or  so  freely  (Icveloped  as  in  the  breaking  forth  of  the  missionary 
design.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  very  idea  of  subduing  the 
world,  which  reflects  infinite  honour  on  that  system  of  truth  out 
of  which  it  could  legitimately  arise.  It  is  an  indication  of 
innate  and  resident  might,  not  common  to  theories  of  belief, 
and  to  schemes  of  improvement.  It  is  an  outward  symbol  of  a 
presence  more  majestic  than  usually  dwells  amidst  those  themes 
which  arc  the  subjects  of  human  thought  and  research.  The 
rise  of  Christian  missions  constitutes  a  proud  era  in  the  moral 
history  of  Christianity  itself :  it  is  an  event  on  wliicli  successive 
ages  will  look  back,  as  to  the  date  when  evangelical  truth  put  on 
its  earliest  signs  of  adult  life,  and  gave  manifest  tokens  of  manly 
strength  :  wlieii  it  first  boldly  but  modestly  asserted,  to  any 
gn'at  practical  result,  its  sublime  origin,  by  setting  itself  to  a 
work  beautifully  appropriate  to  its  nature  and  pretensions, — 
when  it  commenced  a  career  of  glory  in  keeping  with  its  inclf- 
able  dignity  and  worth. 

It  is  not  pretended,  at  least  by  us,  that  the  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise,  of  fine  and  noble  daring,  is  the  offspring  of  the  Christian 
faith.  This  has  existed  and  does  exist  perfectly  independently 
of  it.  The  purpose  towju’ds  which  it  is  directed  may  be  more 
or  less  deserving,  or  may  be  altogether  worthless,  but  the  thing 
itself  cannot,  unless  with  those  who  talk  before  they  think,  be 
eoufounded  with  the  end  at  which  it  aims.  This  quality  is 
natural  to  some  men,  and  is  excellent  in  itself,  irrespectively  of 
the  cause  in  which  it  embarks.  It  were  as  wise  to  deerv’  the 
reasoning  faculty,  or  to  abuse  the  art  of  logic,  because  both  the 
one  and  the  other  may  be  unsuitably  employed,  as  to  suspend  a 
claim  to  magnanimity  on  the  nature  of  tlie  service  done.  The 
tniveller  who  scales  all  but  inaccessible  heights,  and  traverses 
trackless  wilds,  that  he  may  add  to  the  common  stock  of  know¬ 
ledge — the  mariner  who  plunges  into  the  deep  to  rescue  his 
companion  from  an  untimely  death,  or  otherwise  to  die  with 
him — the  ]KK)r  honest  artisan  who  is  bowed  down  beneath  the 
pressure  of  want  and  the  frown  of  heartless  tyranny,  and  yet 
w  ho  pines  in  silence  and  disdains  to  cringe  at  the  feet  of  his 
oppressor,  surely  have  some  claim  on  our  admiration  for  the 


magnanimity  they  evince, 
connexion  with  a  total  ig 


Hut  any  of  these  eases  may  occur  in 
norauce  (d  true  religion.  Are,  then* 


none  among  the  professors  of  (’hristiaii  truth  who  are  mean, 
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selfish,  calculatintr,  whose  f^rcatnoss  is  relative  rather  than  posi¬ 
tive,  lyiiif?  ill  the  truths  they  believe,  but  not  at  all  in  the 
])arties  believiuj^  them?  Is  it  not  often  seen  ou  the  other  hand, 
that  men  are  better  than  their  creed,  j>:reater  than  the  errors, 
speculative  or  ethical,  they  theoretically  entertain  ?  The 
Christian  faith  is  not  to  be  ])romotcd  by  demanding  more 
for  it  than  it  asks,  nor  by  building  up  its  pretensions  on  the 
ruins  of  good,  which  may  be  (piite  extrinsic  of  it.  All  it  jiro- 
poses  is,  not  to  impart  tlic  spirit  of  magnanimity,  but  to  draw’  it 
forth,  and  o[)en  for  it  a  field  incomparably  more  noble  and  wide 
than  can  invite  it  elsewhere.  The  greatness  of  missions  is  not, 
then,  to  be  traced  in  the  self-sacrifice,  the  enterprizc,  the  un¬ 
tiring  zeal  they  may  re(|uire,  since  these  are  not  peculiar  to  them, 
but  may  be  demanded  in  equal  and  even  still  higher  measure, 
at  the  hands  of  the  daring  sons  of  commerce,  the  earnest  and 
honoured  disciples  of  scicnee,  the  bold  and  enlightened  politi¬ 
cian,  or  even  by  the  bloodstained  warrior  himself;  their  great¬ 
ness  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  vastness  of  the  plan  they  medi¬ 
tate,  in  the  nature  of  the  motives  they  recognise,  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  work  they  attempt,  and  in  the  awfulncss  of  the 
interests  they  involve.  When,  therefore,  we  have  heard  from 
the  ])latform,  or  elsewhere,  highly  W’rought  descriptions  of  the 
sacrifices  involved  in  consecration  to  missionarv  work,  and 
tender  a^ipeals  made  to  the  passions,  while  the  auditory  has 
been  rccpiested  to  attend  the  devoted  man  through  all  the  secnes 
of  separation,  we  have  trembled  for  the  great  cause  such  dra¬ 
matic  exhibitions  have  been  intended  to  serve,  and  have  longiMl 
for  a  more  masculine  and  dignitied  carriage  on  the  part  of  the 
advocates  of  so  divine  a  design,  lest  they  should  ])rovoke  from 
sensible  men  the  smile  of  ridicule,  or  nerve  the  finger  of 
scorn.  • 


This  glorious  adventure,  daring  as  it  may  seem,  is  in  deep 
sympathy  with  the  broadest  princi|)h‘s  of  tlui  most  enlightened 
reason.  If  the  great  system  of  doidrine  which  it  is  its  object 
to  commend  be  not  only  attended  by  the  light  of  expediency, 
but  be  based  upon  immutable  truth,  and  missions  be  but  thii 
legitimate  result  of  this  system,  the  nearer  w  e  approach  and  the 
closer  we  examine  them,  the  more  w  ill  they  be  found  to  com¬ 
mand  the  ready  concessions  of  the  judgment.  The  quiet 
manner  in  which  they  began  and  the  impressive  silence  with 
which  they  move,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  kind  of  work 
they  contemplate.  They  arc  not  designed  to  interfere  with  the 
secular  interests  of  men.  Pjissing  through  these,  however  im- 
|)ortant  they  may  be,  they  adviince  to  their  less  visible  but 
iiicouceivably  more  substantial  coneia’ns.  They  have  chosen,  as 
the  scene  of  their  labours  iind  of  their  triumphs,  the  theatre  ol 
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niind.  Thoujjlits,  propensities,  prejiulices,  liabits,  atrecti(ms, 
tastes,  are  the  realities  with  which  they  have  to  do.  Those  stir 
and  move  behind  the  vulgar  veil  of  sensible  life,  and  need  to  bo 
addressed  and  combatted  by  powers  emerginjr  from  a  region  as 
impalpable  as  their  own.  ^lissions  have  taken  their  rise  in  tlic 
recesses  of  deep  thought  and  solemn  councils,  ami  are  ))ursiiin': 
their  course,  heedless  of  the  din  of  minor  interests,  w  ith  a  noiso- 
lessiiess  which  exipiisitely  comports  w  ith  the  character  of  their 
design.  They  spring,  too,  with  admirable  pro])riety,  out  of  the 
moral  constitution  of  things.  They  lU’e  not  undertaken  so  much 
in  obedience  to  the  precept,  as  in  confornjity  with  the  spirit  of 
religion,  not  from  a  mere  conviction  of  duty,  but  from  a  genial 
sense  of  obligation ;  and  this  is  the  only  ])riuei})le  mighty 
enough  to  gender  such  a  scheme,  or  to  sustain  it  w  hen  adopted 
Talent  and  learning,  or  proselyting  zeal,  may  embark  in  tlie 
great  cause  and  may  for  a  season  seem  to  secure  success; 
policy,  power,  or  wealth,  may  i)ly  their  best  resources  and  })ro- 
diiee  their  temporary  results,  Init  the  cause  of  sacred  truth 
dt'peuds  for  its  j)roniotion  ou  those  who  love  it,  who  are  used  to 
eonunune  with  it,  and  who,  from  aii  inward  conseionsiu'ss  of 
its  value,  arc  sincerely  anxious  to  impart  it.  The  etirly  founda- 
tiinis  of  Christian  truth  were  laid  by  men,  who,  in  answer  to 
hostile  powers  could  say,  Sve  canuot  but  speak  the  things  which 
w  e  have  seen  and  heard and  they  but  faintly  represented  one 
greater  than  themselves, w  ho  w  ept  over  Jerusalem, and  w  hose  meat 
and  w  hose  drink  it  w  as  to  Slo  the  will  of  his  Father  who  w  as  in 
heaven.^  In  the  same  temper,  and  by  obedience  to  the  same 
great  and  beautiful  laws,  must  the  progress  of  Christian  truth 
be  advanced  ou  the  earth ;  and  whenever  the  missionary  enter- 
prize,  taken  up  iu  this  spirit,  shall  exchange  for  it  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  a  frigid  ])hilosophy,  its  brightness  will  fade,  its  ^strength 
decay,  and  its  claims  to  the  consent  of  enlightened  reason  dis- 
a}>pear.  For  what  more  consistent  with  the  highest  rules  ot 
propriety,  than  that  those  who  are  the  recipients  of  inestimable 
blessings  should  long  for  their  ditfusion,  and  what  is  that  mea¬ 
sure  of  holy  solicitude  which,  in  the  great  instance  before  us, 
can  be  regarded  as  excessive. 

I'he  simplicity  of  the  mc«ans  by  which  the  grand  purpose  of 
modern  missions  is  pursued,  commends  them  to  every  sound 
understanding.  The  preaching  of  the  Cospel — the  dilfusion  ot 
corresponding  knowledge — the  use  of  reasoning,  persuasion,  kind 
remonstrance,  the  employment  of  those  agents  only  who  are 
morally  (pialitied  for  the  work,  are  among  the  kind  of  means  w  hich 
are  strictly  in  keeping  w  ith  their  end.  The  adoption  iu  this  cause, 
of  the  ordiuarv  methods  which  suggest  themselves  to  andiitious, 
interested,  secularly-minded  men,  is  ])erfectly  un|)hilosophic ; 
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there  is  no  relntion  between  them,  an.l  any  truly  spirit, uU  aim 
Ihe  principle  on  wlneh  relipons  establishments  r,st  wo  i 
sanetion  means  in  sympathy  with  the  principle  itself,  but  ntteiTv 
at  vananec  witli  sound  reason,  and  with  the  -enius  of  the  Chris- 

V-*!!.'  *“*‘1  utterly  impotent  to  its  promotion.  It  is  indeed 

dilheidt  to  eouceive  ol  a  more  bumiliatiii};  speetaele  to  the  vaunt  ’ 
lUf;  hierarchy  ol  Liifdand,  than  that  which  is  presented  in  the 
hi.stoix  ol  missions.  Ihc  sublime  desi-rn,  takiui?  its  rise  without 
the  jmle  ol  the  endowed  ehureh,  and  pushed  into  motion  hv  an 
,1,4, u  se  derived  Iron,  the  jiiety  of  those  whom  it  alfeets  to  des 
pise,  has  steadily  proceeded  till  its  fruits  are  feathered  by  almost 
every  jieople  under  heaven,  and  its  lij,dit  invests  the  e.arth.  and 
streams  Irom  the  northern  to  the  southern  jiolc.  These 
{Treat  results,  which  spread  themselves  before  the  eves  of  all 

with’  ‘I  principle  directly  contrasted 

vuth  that  whmh  the  advocates  of  a  parliamcntai-v  ehureh 

approve,  and  of  means  which  they,  if  they  act  coiisistc'ntlv  with 
their  prolessions,  must  eoiidemn.  1  lad  that  ehureh  been  ‘left  to 
tselt,  the  inaljudfTincnt  would  have  set  before,  from  its  eonsti- 
tiitiou,  oi  liom  its  lordly  patrons,  the  seheme  of  evan{Tcliziii{T  a 

'.iv'"*?  ""'‘’'J, si'mii-,'.  It  may  carry  the  forms  of  its 
til  and  the  curse  ol  its  inoiiopoly  where  it  is  preceded  by 
he  aims  ol  hi,{,dand  or  anticipated  by  a  Icfrislative  act,  hut  left 
to  the  promptiu{'s  ol  moral  power,  the  unstimulated  tciideiieics 
ol  Its  constitution,  it  could  never  become  the  harhiii{Ter  of  the 
k,„{Tdo,u  of  the  {Treat  Son  of  Cod.  AVliilc  missions,  wielded  by 
voluntary  soeietie.s,  by  cpi.scoiialiaiis  amoii{T  others,  have  been  rai.s- 
111^'  their  monuments  in  every  laud,  and  transforniii,{T  the  face 
<•  the  nations,  what  has  the  Eu{Tlish  ehureh,  with  all  its  iiomo 
liatroiia{Te  and  wealth,  been  doin{T?  Where  are  its  eorrespond- 
iU{T  trophies Arc  they  to  he  found  in  Ireland,  in  India  in 
theAlestern  Islands?  If  ha,i{rhty  prelates,  stately  hiiildiiiirs 
lar{Tc  revciiiies,  and  worldly  policy,  he  the  .si{Tns  ‘of  (Miristian 
pro{Tres.s,  the  Iricnds  of  the  coercive  system  may  iiossihly  take 
eoura{Te;  hilt  if  a  lar{'c  iiilliix  of  men  to  their  fold  who  fear  Cod 
ami  hate  niujuity  he  amoii-r  the  tokens  of  prosperity,  never  was 
a  eliureli  lelt  more  destitute  and  forlorn.  tSiirely  thou-dilfiil 
men,  whether  ehurehmen  or  dissenters,  cannot  hut  derive  lessons 
Ol  wise  import  from  an  honest  study  of  the  course  of  missions ; 
a  course  which  shews  that  the  siinjilest  means,  under  the  {riiid- 
.iiiee  o  ,i  ri{^ht  principle,  employed  by  approjiriate  hands,  can 

hi{Thest  and  dearest  intc- 
les  s  ol  the  human  laiiiily,  than  the  iiniti'd  inHiicnec  of  crowns 

an,  mitres,  or  than  the  profoundcst  maeliiiiatiuns  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  politicians. 

1  he  foundations  ol  Christian  missions  are  yet  more  lirnily  laiil 
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in  the  re«ason  of  thinji^s,  ])y  the  dependence  their  advocates 
avow  on  tlie  blessing  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  To  venture  on  such 
a  design  as  the  restoration  of  a  world  to  the  favour  and  iuuuu' 
of  its  Creator,  a  world  too  infested  with  every  evil  and  steeped 
in  selfishness  and  vice,  were  as  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  change 
the  ^rcat  laws  of  nature  themselves.  The  man  of  seienee,  the 
disciple  of  unaided  reason,  or  the  mere  moralist,  may  exhaust 
his  praiseworthy  efforts,  but  he  must  leave  mankind,  however 
benefited,  still  estranfjjcd  from  God,  and  nothing  but  a  divine 
energy  will  ever  reclaim  them.  If  the  messengers  of  truth  went 
forth  in  their  own  name,  relying  on  their  own  arm,  to  grapple 
with  the  prodigious  mischiefs  which  obstruct  them  and  to  ae- 
complish  the  mighty  Mork  which  is  proposed  by  them,  they 
might  deserve  the  charge  of  folly  and  provoke  the  smile  of  con¬ 
tempt  ;  but,  let  these  silent  o])erations,  sustained  b\"  holy  /.eal, 
be  carried  out  in  the  use  of  seemlv^  means,  in  humble  relijince 
on  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  they  may  challenge  any  rational 
objection,  and  steadily  advance,  exclaiming  ‘  AVlicre  is  the  wise, 
>vherc  is  the  sciibe,  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world.^* 

It  cannot  fail  to  have  attracted  universal  notice,  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary  design  has  grown  out  of  orthodox  opinions :  a  fact,  the 
philosophy  of  which  is  well  worthy  the  thoughtful  imjuiry  of 
those  by  whom  they  arc  denied.  It  would  seem  to  be  reserved 
as  a  standing  reflection  on  a  lax  theology  and  a  faltering  faith, 
that  they  should  have  no  part  in  the  origination  of  those  great 
schemes  which  contemplate  the  highest  happiness  of  men  ;  that 
their  utter  im])otcncy’  to  the  grand  work  of  moral  renovation 
should  be  written,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
nations.  It  is  passing  strange,  that  those  views  of  divine  truth, 
which  are  held  to  be  violative  of  all  reason,  to  gender  uncharita¬ 
bleness  and  bigotrv,  to  feed  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  cherish 
them  the  spirit  of  wild  enthusiasm,  and  to  kindle  a  spurious 

*  However  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  distinguishing  truths  of  that  religion,  of 
which  he  i>rofe8ses  to  he  a  minister,  might  haveimlneed  the  celebrated  Sidney 
Smith  to  sneer,  some  fifty  years  since,  through  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  at 
Christian  missions,  and  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  as  far  as  he  coidd,  men  whose 
learning  and  virtues  he  might  well  have  imitated,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  exjH'cted 
that  even  he  would  have  hatl  the  eflVonterv,  in  the  face  of  facts  now  notorions 
throughout  the  worhl,  to  repeat  his  foolish  predictions,  ami  umlignifieil  allu¬ 
sions  in  a  recent  edition  of  his  wt)rks.  Surely  this  gentleman  must  he  aware 
that,  notwithstamling  the  empty  vaunts  and  the  coarse  witticisms  of  the  re¬ 
viewer,  missionaries  in  India  as  well  as  elsewhere  have,  by  the  results  of  their 
labours,  answereil  the  cavils  of  all  «>bjectors,  and  etl’ectuallv  put  to  silence  ‘the 
ignonincc  of  foolish  men.’  We  have  no  favour  to  ask  on  behalf  of  the  great 
cause  t>f  missions,  it  is  destiiual  to  survive  the  fame  of  its  oppuguers,  but  we 
rectunmeud  the  Reverend  Si«luey  Smith  if  he  have  any  reg.ird  for  his  own  repu¬ 
tation.  to  expunge  his  falsilied  and  very  ridiculous  prophesies  from  the  next 
talition  of  bis  works. 
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and  even  idolatrous  devotion,  sliould  su""cst  and  sustain  the 
most  noble  and  jijcnerous  purpose  that  ever  occupied  the  mind 
/  man.  That,  from  amidst  the  disciples  of  this  school,  a  spirit 
"^should  arise  and  a  mechanism  be  set  up,  whose  presence  and 
power  arc  felt  in  remotest  lands ;  that  vast  treasures  should  be 
raised — the  scriptures  of  truth  circulated  and  the  breath  of  prayer 
constantly  ascend — that  to  them  should  be  committed  thcsjlorious 
work,  and  to  them,  under  God,  belonj^  the  unspeakable  honour 
of  difliisin^  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  him  crucified  throuj^h 
the  world.  When  the  advocates  of  that  system  of  thcolojijy,  if 
system  it  may  be  called,  which  is  in  such  strict  accordance  with 
reason,  which  is  so  free  from  the  taint  of  bigotry,  which  has  such  a 
morbid  dread  of  enthusiasm,  and  w  Inch  so  carefully  guards  against 
an  excess  of  devotion,  have  been  moved  to  some  design  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  the  grave  intentions  of  revelation  and  with  the  wide 
spread  spiritual  miseries  of  men,  they  will  be  attended  with  a 
species  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  meagre  divinity  of  their 
school,  far  more  valuable  and  convincing  than  the  clocpicnt 
sophistries  of  their  purest  and  ablest  w  riters. 

This  cause  is  not  accidentally^  but  inseparably  identified  with 
specific  views  of  inspired  truth,  and  with  that  tone  of  heart 
which  these  views  can  alone  induce.  Its  first  projeetors,  were 
men  eminent  for  their  firm  attachment  to  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  cross,  and  for  the  spirit  of  simple  and  fervent  devotion. 
Among  such  characters,  it  has  ever  found  its  wisest,  warmest, 
fastest  friends ;  by  such  it  w^as  ushered  into  life,  and,  by  such  it 
has  been  nourished  and  sustained.  If  the  genuine  piety  of  tln^ 
followers  of  Christ  should  increase,  the  interests  of  modern  nds- 
sions  w  ill  advance ;  but,  if  that  were  to  diminish,  these  would 
decline.  It  is  not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  them,  that 
they  are  at  once  the  grow  th  and  the  gage  of  the  spirituality  of 
the  church. 


The  cai)abilities  of  Christian  missions  as  engines  of  human 
improvement,  are  distinctly  and  brilliantly  asserted,  in  the  inci¬ 
dental  benefits  they  confer.  There  have  not  been  wanting  in 
all  times  and  in  all  states,  men  who,  though  negligent  of  the 


higher  aspect  of  human  interests,  have  lamented  the  heavy  evils 
that  afllict  society  and  the  fearful  impediments  which  lie  in  tlie 
way  of  its  improvement.  Some  have  ventured,  in  the  strength 
of  their  ])hilosoj)hy,  in  their  more  sanguine  moments,  to  picture 
to  their  imaginations  the  arrival  of  the  day,  w  hen  ignorance  and 
folly  and  crime  would  disap])car,  when  reason  would  preside  in 
the  councils  of  states  and  the  preccjits  of  a  purer  morality 
regulate  the  conduct  of  men.  Religion  with  such  p(*rsoiis  is  a 
remote  mysterious  affair,  which  has  e\elusiv(‘ly  to  do  with  another 
life,  l)ut  which  is  very  slenderly  connected  with  the  present,  lint 
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the  sources  of  human  defection  lie  vastly  deeper  tliaii  tliese 
dream ;  and  are  not  to  he  dried  up,  or  even  etfeetually  coutrollcd 
by  the  superficial  thoup:h  excellent  schemes  they  ap])rove.  'fliose 
very  corruptions  in  human  nature,  Mhich  unfit  it  for  its  future 
ami  hij^hcr  destiny,  and  uhich  call  for  the  correctives  and  the 
discipline  of  revealed  relijrion,  arc  the  fruitful  causes  of  those 
inisciiiefs,  of  >vhich  on  all  sides  wc  complain ;  and  that  system  of 
truth  Mhich  teaches  and  inspires  whatever  is  rccpiisite  to  lit  the 
errinjj:  ])upil  for  the  mij^hticr  and  Mcijjjhticr  interests,  necessarily 
adapts  him  to  the  claims  of  the  inferior  and  the  lighter.  A 
scheme  of  instruction  M'hich  rccpiii’cs  neu’  and  correct  modes  of 
thouj]:ht,  of  feelinjJT,  and  of  action  towards  God,  includes  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  these  ton  ards  men.  It  is  the  defect  of  all  other 
svstems  that  thev  aim  too  low,  that  thev  leave  out  of  aeeouiit 
the  true  cause  of  all  the  evil ;  that  they  present  no  oljji'et  of 
adequate  importance  to  fill  the  mind;  that  they  oiler  no  motives 
sulliciently  ])un^ent  to  animate  and  sustain  the  heart ;  that  tliey 
sup])ly  no  element  which  has  pou  er  to  consume  the  ^reat  cardi¬ 
nal  vices  of  our  nature.  Hut  missions  consulting  in  tlie  first 
place  the  relipous  and  eternal  concerns  of  men,  have  elfeeted 
without  direct  desij^n,  what  other  agencies,  houever  j;ood,  liavc 
failed  to  do  bv  the  utmost  concentration  of  effort.  Those  wide 


spread  plajrucs  which  avarice,  ambition,  and  lust,  have  inllicted 
on  the  Morld,  which  will  vicld  to  no  ordinarv  influence,  which  have 
resisted  alike,  the  power  of  reason  and  of  Icjxislation,  have  retired 
at  the  a])])roach  of  missions.  The  hideous  rites,  and  sava<;e  tastes 
of  uncultivated  hordes,  have  been  exchanged  for  the  spirit  of  the 
lamb.  The  fearful  and  mystic  spell  of  bcwildcrinjj:  superstitions, 
has  been  broken  by  their  gentle  stroke.  It  has  been  their 
honour,  wherever  thev  have  been  established,  to  advance  tlie 
general  well-being  of  man;  to  teach  the  arts,  and  insj)ire  the 
spirit  of  jieace ;  to  commend  habits  of  frugality  and  industry; 
to  impart  the  love  of  freedom  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  instil  the 
sentiment  of  obedience ;  to  fit  men  for  domestic,  social,  and  civil 
life.  It  seems  as  though  it  were  the  intention  of  providence,  to 
exhibit  the  feebleness  of  all  human  contrivances  and  common 


appliances,  to  elfect  any  permanent  moral  good.  It  is  reserved 
for  ('hristianity,  even  in  the  limited  application  of  the  phrase,  to 
renew  the  world.  It  is  for  it,  not  in  its  nominal,  but  its  un¬ 
feigned  pretensions,  to  secure  the  true  progress  of  society,  to 
achieve  the  good  which  civilization  is  failing  to  secure,  to  breatlic 
health  into  the  universal  mind,  and  give  a  tone  and  a  worth  to 
the  morals  of  mankind  ;  it  is  for  it  to  herald  onward  the  great 
cause  of  liberty,  to  shed  peace  on  the  nations,  and  impart  stability 
to  thrones. 


T1  le  progress  of  missions,  is  the  death  blow  to  inlidelity.  As 
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they  Advance  they  accumnlatc  a  mass  of  evidence  on  the  side  of 
Christianity,  tliat  nnhelief  cannot  surmonnt ;  evidence  too,  of 
Mich  a  kind  as  the  m  ildcst  scepticism  cannot  resist,  and  witli  Mhieh 
maremitv  itself  knoMs  not  how  to  deal.  ,  It  is  dillicnlt  to  over- 
ratcCie  ahle  and  clahoratc  Morks  which  have  been  written  by 
distinuriiished  men,  in  defence  of  revealed  truth.  Powerful 
thoiedit,  acute  reasoning,  deep  learning  and  commanding  elo- 
ipiencc,  have  been  embarked  against  the  siibtilties,  the  sophis¬ 
tries,  and  the  impieties  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross.  The  theorist 
had  thrown  his  high  and  mighty  bulwarks  round  the  church, 
and  raised  his  defence  upon  every  line  of  attack.  The  resources 
of  the  ordinary  mode  of  warfare,  seemed  exhausted.  No  new  argu¬ 
ments  could  l)e  adduced  against,  and  little  fresh  evidence  supplied 
in  favour  of,  the  disiiuted  ground.  The  methods  of  assault 
adopted  by  tlie  aggressor,  and  the  fortresses  built  by  the  assailed, 
stood  out  before  the  spectators,  and  are  noAV  identified  nith  the 
literature  of  the  world.  As  this  great  contest  Mas  draM'ing  to 
its  close,  and  men  M  ere  forming  their  opinions  alike  of  the  com¬ 
batants  and  of  the  subject  of  their  strife,  a  movement  set  in, 
mIiosc  efforts  gradually  developing  themselves.  Mere  destined  to 
he  sympathetic  M'ith  tiic  great  intellectual  exertions  of  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  M'hieh  M  as  to  supply  a  class  of 
evidence,  in  some  sort,  more  valuable  and  effective  than  theirs. 
The  arguments  of  the  Cliristian  schoolmen  Mxrc,  of  necessity,  for 
the  most  part  addressed  to  the  understanding;  this  Mas  to  appeal 
alike  to  it,  and  to  the  heart.  The  reasonings  of  the  former,  were 
adapted  to  one  class  only,  the  more  intelligent  .'ind  erudite;  the 
appeals  of  the  latter  Mere  to  be  universal,  and  to  be  made  to  a 
listening  Morld.  In  the  one  case,  the  proot  attempted  Mas  (Ic- 
signed  to  lav  bare  the  fallacies  and  undermine  the  reasonings 
of  unbelief ;  *in  the  other,  the  evidence  adduced  shoM's  its  defor- 
inity  and  discloses  its  malignity.  Ihe  arguments  of  the  tlu'orist 
juhnit  of  no  additioind  force,  they  arc  limited  in  their  range  and 
j)owcr ;  those  of  the  experimentalist  arii  capable  of  indefinite 
increase  and  are  daily  augmenting  in  strength.  Ihc  one,  is  as 
a  voice  from  the  M'iscst  oracles  of  earth;  the  other,  is  as  an  at¬ 
testation  from  the  great  ^liister  in  heaven.  Let  but  thcM'ork  of  mis¬ 
sions  (juictly  jirocccd,  and  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity 
derived  from  ])rophccy,  from  miracles,  from  history,  from  intrinsic 
beauty,  sustained  by  that  supplied  from  moral  temlcncy,  will 
throw  disgrace  on  M'hatcvcr  resists  it,  and  render  it  as  impossible 
for  unbelievers  to  subvert  its  foundations,  as  for  them  to  unbuild 
the  material  universe, — the  very  attemj)t  Mill  become  ridiculous. 

It  might  be  a  curious,  but  not  altogether  useless  cssav,  to 
endeavour  to  conceive  the  feelings  M’ith  M  hich  an  honest  philo¬ 
sophic  mind,  Mhich  moves  in  an  oibit  far  aMay  from  the  legion 
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of  cvanpclicjil  religion,  M  ould  contemplate  the  progress  of  mis¬ 
sions.  It  is  easy  to  form  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  Mhicli  the 
superficial  thinker,  the  idle  jester,  or  the  rancorous  enemy  of 
truth  might  dispose  of  the  matter,  and  as  easy  to  ])ity  or  despise 
their  behaviour ;  but,  it  is  far  more  dilhcult  to  realize  that  state 
of  mind  mIucIi  M  ould  ha])pen  to  the  character  supposed.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  at  things  through  his  om  u  clear  but  cold  medium, 
and  luning  not  the  least  notion  of  those  vieM  S  and  feelings,  out 
of  which  such  enterprises  spring,  they  must  present  to  his  mind 
phenomena  for  which  no  rules  m  ith  Mhich  he  is  acquainted  can 
by  any  possibility  account.  He  has,  aided  by  the  rays  of  history, 
traced  the  footsteps  of  tlie  great  Mahoniedan  imposture,  has  ol)- 
served  the  delegate  of  heaven  enforcing  his  commission  by  fire 
and  sM’ord.  He  is  not  ignorant  of  the  f/lorious  crusades,  lie  lias 
stood  amazed  at  the  once  ])rodigious,  but  uom'  declining,  com¬ 
munion  of  the  papal  sec.  He  has  seen,  in  the  light  of  sober 
fact,  religion  made  the  stepping  stone  to  place  and  to  fame,  and 
used  as  aii  engine  of  mere  political  poM  cr.  Hut,  there  is  notliing 
in  all  this,  hoMCver  strange,  that  bailies  him.  He  can  sec  prin¬ 
ciples  at  Mork  elscMhcrc,  M'hich,  mIicu  applied  in  such  n  lations. 
Mill  account  for  these  monstrous  sights.  He  discerns  iii  human 
nature  the  rudiments  of  those  mischiefs,  m Inch  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  have  thus  gigantically  developed.  Hut,  Mhen  he  turns 
to  modern  missions,  it  is  in  vain  he  attempts  to  resolve  them 
into  ignorance,  selfishness,  ambition,  or  besotted  siqierstition. 
The  man  of  feeble  mind  and  rotten  heart  may  do  so  if  he  please, 
but  the  truly  philosophic  observer  cannot.  His  principles,  his 
a])titudc  at  sifting  tbc  huvs  of  evidence,  his  integrity,  Mill  not  let 
him.  He  can  descry  no  point  of  resemblance  betMccu  them 
and  the  mighty  systems,  M  hich,  like  great  dark  clouds  have  risen 
above  the  horizon  of  time,  changed  their  huge  forms,  spread  their 
mists  over  all  the  hemisphere,  or  sunk  in  the  bosom  of  the  west. 
The  temper  in  M  hich  Christian  missions  M  ere  begun,  the  charac¬ 
ters  by  Mhom  they  arc  sustained,  the  Mxapons  they  invariably 
use,  the  catholicity  of  the  mighty  end  they  j)ursue,  the  voluntary 
support  on  M’hich  they  lean,  the  union  of  all  orders  of  mind  cm- 
liarkM  in  their  support,  as  mcII  as  the  undeniable  and  benign 
influence  they  have  exerted,  present  him  M'ith  features  peculiar 
to  this  grand  service,  and  leave  him  at  fault  for  a  cause  M  ithin 
the  compass  of  his  kuoM  lcdge,  suflicieut  to  the  production  of  the 
admitted  cflects.  Let  him  pursue  his  inquiries  M’ith  faithful¬ 
ness  and  be  determined  to  connect  these  great  phenomena  with 
sources  adequate  to  their  production  and  he  M  ill  be  led  to  con¬ 
clusions  to  M’hich  the  premises  M’ith  Mhich  he  Mas  previously 
familiar  could  never  conduct  him,  and  into  the  midst  of  elements 
of  thought  more  inspiring  than  any  that  the  purest  schemes  of 
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liumRii  M'isdom  could  suggest.  lie  >vill  be  carried  beyond  the 
narroM'  limits  which  ordinarily  bound  him;  and,  turuui;;  jiside, 
like  the  man  of  Midian,  to  see  this  f>:reat  si^ht,  w  ill  hear  a  super¬ 
natural  voice,  ‘Take  thy  shoes  from  olf  thy  feet,  the  ])lace  whereon 
thou  standest,  is  holy  ^rouud.^  Ijet  some  men  attribute,  if  they 
dare,  the  results  that  have  followed  from  the  diffusion  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  in  heathen  lauds,  to  auythiu;^  other  than  the  solemn,  but 
auimatiii;^  fact,  of  the  approbation  and  special  sanction  of  the 
hlesscd  (jod ;  to  the  devout  mind,  the  proofs  of  that  presence 
are  as  distinct,  and  yet  more  jj^lorious  than  when  it  was  indicated 
by  the  lightnings  and  thunders  of  Sinai,  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
of  fire,  or  by  the  alighting  messengers  of  heaven.  And  snn  ly 
it  must  be  an  occasion  of  reverent  and  of  tran(|nil  delight,  to 
all  but  the  frivolous  and  the  debased,  that  the  symbols  of  the 
divine  habitation,  among  his  erring  creatures  who  dwell  at  his 
feet,  with  whom  there  is  so  much  to  invoke  his  displeasure,  are 
serenely,  but  indubitably,  spreading  themselves  abroad.  AVith 
these  he  identifies  the  hopes  of  the  world.  In  them  he  finds 
firm  ground  on  which  to  raise  his  most  enlarged  expectations. 
Through  them  he  descries  the  beaming  face  of  a  ‘  mighty 
angel,  descending  from  heaven  on  a  cloud,  having  a  rainbow 
about  his  head.^ 

llesides  the  direct  iind  sjiecific  good  which  has  resulted  from 
Christian  missions,  questions  of  the  mightiest  interest  to  uni¬ 
versal  society  have  been  set  at  rest  by  them,  and  problems 
have  been  worked  out,  the  solution  of  which  will  extend  their 
influence  to  the  remotest  times.  In  no  part  of  the  world  have 
these  more  comprehensive  eflccts  been  so  appiirent  as  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  There,  as  on  a  w  ell  selected  theatre,  a  great 
drama  has  been  ])layed,  a  most  imposing  spectacle  exhibited  to 
the  observation  of  a  world,  and  conclusions  fairly  and  openly 
traced  out,  w  hich  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  definite  and  permanent 
influence  on  the  councils  of  states,  the  theories  of  sages,  and  on 
the  destinies  of  the  church  of  God.  Great  antagonistic  prin- 
ci})lcs  have  been  brought,  by  the  voice  of  missions,  into  sublime 
collision.  Deep  and  unyielding  prtqndiccs — which,  like  the 
strong  roots  of  some  pernicious  tree,  struck  into  the  soil — had 
seized  the  minds  of  men,  have  been  exposed  and  cut  aw  ay.  The 
haughty  crest  of  the  vain  ])hilosopher  who  talked  learnedly  and 
gravely  about  the  natural  degradation  of  his  fcllow-crcaturc  has 
been  brought  low'.  The  hateful  guile  of  the  pseudo  Christian, 
who,  cither  from  self  interest  or  in  a  fawning  spirit,  sought  to 
palliate  rather  than  to  destroy  a  system  w  hich  he  was  ashamed 

boldly  to  sup])ort,  has  been  laid  bare.  The  malignity  of  oppres- 
*1  .  ^  •  .  /»  •.  •!.  1  1  _  .  1 _ 


sion  and  the  enormity  of  its  guilt  Inis  been  brought  into  the 
A  den  of  infamy,  over  which  the  great  evil  spirit 


light  of  (lav. 
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must  have  floated  M'ith  dark  and  liorriblc  dclij^ht,  lias  been 
broken  up.  The  j^eutle  but  mijrbtv  pouer  of  the  gospel  of 
Cbrist  has  been  illustrated  to  the  utter  eonfusioii  of  euvv  itself. 

\  irtues  have  been  elicited,  and  deeds  done,  u  bieb  for  heaiitv 
nobility,  and  exemplarv  cbariu,  are  not  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  acts 
of  men  ostentatiously  emblazoned  on  the  records  of  fame.  It  is 
to  this  most  interesting  spliere  of  evangelical  exertion  that  the 
tascinating  book  now  before  us  refers. 

Its  author  must  be  licld  to  be  a  competent  uitness  of  the 
matters  concerning  which  be  writes.  Having  been  in  Jamaica 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  resided  during  that  long  period 
in  Spanish  Town,  the  scat  of  (lovcrnment,  be  must  have  had 
ample  o})portunity  of  acquainting  himself  at  once  with  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants.  Superintending,  as  a  minister,  a 
large  district,  and  liaving  bad  thousands  of  persons  under  his 
pastoral  care.  Ids  testimony  respecting  the  religious  character 
and  habits  of  the  people  claims  the  utmost  respect  and  coiili- 
dence.  Few  men  in  the  great  department  of  missionary  labour 
have  been  more  devoted  to  their  work,  or  lionourcd  with  greater 
success,  or  liave  more  elVectivelv  conciliated  the  esteiin  and 
attachment  of  all  classes  amidst  whom  they  have  laboured.  ]Mr. 
.Pbillippo  lias  directed  bis  attention  from  bis  earliest  entrance  on 
bis  work  to  the  wants  of  the  rising  population,  and  has  sueceedid 
with  great  and  untiring  exertion  in  establishing  large  and  etli- 
cient  schools,  as  well  for  general  as  for  religious  instruction.  He 
lias  been  the  means  of  building  several  commodious  chajiels, 
wbicb  have  cost  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  raisid 
almost  exclusively  by  himself  and  the  poor  but  numerous  people 
of  bis  charge,  and  which  have  been  legally  secured  to  that  so- 
eietv  to  wbicb  be  belongs.  He  has  for  many  years  derived  his 
support  from  the  voluutary  contributions  of  his  Hock,  and  so  has 

annually  relieved  the  funds  of  the  coinmitt(‘e  at  home.  Since 

* 

the  date  of  negro  emancipation,  be  has  been  the  instrument  ol 
establishing  free  townships*,  in  which  the  people  of  colour  are 
living  in  the  enjoyment  of  social  and  domestic  life.  Such  a  man 
must  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  bis  species,  and  cannot  fail 
to  command  the  esteem  of  all  who  can  appreciate  noble  and 
disinterested  decdst- 

*  Tho  j>agi's  of  the  work  lu'fore  us  contain  an  anlhcntic  and  most  animating' 
history  ot  the  ]>rogrcss  ainl  triumph  of  the  cause  of  nep'o  frccilom,  as  well  as 
of  the  settling  of  the  free  towns  in  which  many  of  these  people  now  resiJe. 
which  must  he  read  with  the  deepest  interest.  These  and  other  features  iii 
the  lHM)k  are  illustraUal  hy  u])]>ropriate  engravings. 

t  I’here  is  no  class  of  men  who  have  a  stronger  claim  to  the  respt'et  anJ 
adminition  of  scH’iety  th;m  tlevoted  missionaries,  and  yet  none  who,  frequeuth. 
me  treated  with  so  much  distance  and  eohlness.  Those  who  have  sjaut  iheir 
health  and  their  lives  in  the  foreign  service  of  the  elmreh,  who  have  mastered 
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The  M’ork  mIiIcU  hears  his  iiaiuc  under  the  title  of  Slauiaica; 
its  Past  and  Present  State/  is  divided  into  eijxhteen  chapters, 
cinhraeinj:^  a  brief  outline  of  ‘  the  history  of  the  island,  its  phy* 
sical  aspects,  vciretahle  and  animal  productions,  divisions, 
population,  ‘roverninent,  eonnnerce,  M  hite  inhabit  ants,  people 
of  colour  and  free  blacks,  their  imlitical,  intellectual,  social, 
and  moral  aspects,  an  animated  and  interesting  survey  of  the 
rise,  progress,  and  consummation  of  freedom,  the  triumphs  ot 
christiainty  in  the  Island,  with  the  chief  instrumental  cause  by 
which  these  ^reat  ehanj;c.s  have  hci'ii  etVeeted.’  These  several 
subjects,  with  a  pou  erful  (‘iiforcement  of  the  claims  of  the  people 
on  the  increased  and  zealous  exertions  of  the  Christian  church, 
arc  treated  in  a  manner  that  rellects  tlie  hi^diest  credit  on  the 
writer,  and  Mhich  cannot  fail  to  inspire  his  readers  with  the 

spirit  of  his  theme.  .  ,  i 

The  stvle  of  Mr.  Phillippo’s  ])ook  is  simple  and  lucid,  and  cn- 
tirclv  free  from  those  ‘^lariiiij:  defects  Mhich  deface  too  many  of 
t)ur  modern  productions.  Th('rc  is  no  aflcctation  of  (incry,  none 
of  that  pomposity  and  false  siilendour  which  can  only  serve  to 
captivate  coarse  and  vulj^ar  minds.  The  hook  abounds  in  beauti¬ 
ful  narrative  and  eloipient  facts,  clothed  in  chaste  and  appro¬ 
priate  lan^’uaj^e,  suited  to  charm  and  hej^uile,  lather  th«in  to  cloj^ 
and  repel  the  reader.  You  lose  si^dit  of  the  writer  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  have  the  scenes,  through  which  he  conducts  yon,  and 
not ’the  mere  ilourishing  of  the  artist,  vividly  placed  before  the 
imagination.  The  information  to  be  gleaned  from  more  volu- 
miiioiis  M  riters  is  ably  compressed,  and  the  best  authoiitics,  ob¬ 
viously,  have  been  accurately  and  carclully  consulted.  M  e  could 
have  wished  th(i  excellent  author  had  made  somewhat  sp«ii(i  use 
of  jioetie  (piotations,  and  had  consulted  his  ow  n  judguicnt  lathei 
than  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  (luestionable  taste  of  some  of  Ins 
advisers,  to  whom  he  alludes  in  his  j)rc(ac(‘,  in  the  somewhat  too 
free  introduction  of  the  iieculiar  dialect  of  the  negro  iiopnlation. 
4'hcse  features  might,  for  aught  we  know',  gratit}  a  (cit.nnt  ass 
of  his  readers,  but  cannot  commend  his  very  nselul  production 
to  the  more  educated  sections  of  society,  among  whom  such  a 
work  deserves  to  be  widely  circulated.  1  he  st\le  of  \olum(s  in¬ 
tended  to  commend  the  great  cause  of  (  hristianit\ ,  )y  iccon  ing 
its  sacred  triumidis  either  at  home  or  abroad,  should  be  moulded 
after  the  liigliest  and  tlie  purest  models. 

diiricult  liinguagos,  laboured  amidst  the  migbtiest  dlsrouragenient. 

the  strietest  eeonomy,  devoted  thousands,  wlieu  tlu‘\  ^ 

them,  to  the  extension  of  the  eanse  »)1  their  Master,  hoe  .ac  aim  o  u  . 

attachment  of  their  professed  friemls,  and  on  then  letnin  I*/  i  *  I  ^ 

ought  not  to  be  treated  sis  thongb  lliey  were  strangers  am  i 
slumhl  dwell  among  ns  as  in  the  bosom  of  a  home. 

VOL.  MV.  '  '' 
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The  book  al)ouii(ls  >vitli  lieautiful  description,  and  furnishes 
al)undant  jiroof  of  tlie  poM  cr  of  tlic  author  in  the  fascinatin*;  art 
of  delineation,  lie  is  evidently  endoMcd  M'ith  a  mind  cxipiisitelv 
suseeptible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  events  suitc'd  to 
captivate  the  fancy  and  the  heart,  lie  seizes  Mith  much  felieitv 
on  the  prominent  fe.atures  of  scenes  and  subjects  that  pass  under 
his  vicM',  and  invests  them  M'ith  colours  M  hich  imprint  them  in¬ 
delibly  on  minds  of  kindred  s^nnpathies  and  tastes,  lie  thus 
describes  his  first  approach  to  the  shores  of  Jamaica : 

‘  Never  will  the  writer  forj^ct  the  feelini^s  of  wonder  and  admiration 
with  which  he  first  beheld  .hnnaiea,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  e:roin).  Hr 
was  standimi^  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  as  she  entered  the  harhour  of 
Port  Morant,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  It  was  at  an  early  hour  of  tlic 
morninix,  the  land  wind  had  dietl  away,  and  not  a  hreath  swe|)t  tlu' 
e^lassv  surface  of  the  dark  hh.ie  sea.  Jiefore  him  stood  tin*  Hlue  Ah>im~ 
tains,  rising  hy  an  almost  ahrupt  acclivitv  from  the  water’s  cdLiV,  thrir 
t<n)s  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  covered  from  their  ha.re  to  their  hiii:hc>1 
(‘levation  with  lul^•e  forest-trees  and  slirnhs  of  novel  a])pearancc  and 
heauty,  partially  ohscured  hy  the  dense  fo”*  that  crc[)t  alone;  their  sides. 
( )n  either  hand,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  distinguish,  the  margin  of  tl»e 
sea  was  fringed  with  the  mangrove  tree,  interspersed  with  oecasimud 
clumps  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  mountain-palm  ;  far  along  the  enchanting 
panorama  were  dwellings  that  now  caught  and  reflected  the  first  ra\s  of 
the  sun;  while  ever  and  anon,  the  full  tide  plaved  in  white  breakers  or 
in  silver  crescents  on  the  shore,’ — pp.  J54.  o.3. 

And — 


‘  In  the  interior  of  tlu‘  island  the  splendour  and  heantv  of  the  pro.'i)eet 
is,  if  possible,  increased.  At  every  successive  stej)  the  traveller  seeni' 
tohreatlu’  a  j)urer  air,  and  to  survev  a  brighter  scene.  I  Icrt' the  harren, 
tlu*  fertile,  the  level  and  the  inaccessihle,  arc  commingled.  On  the  one 
dile  is  seen  a  fine  valley  or  glade,  fertile  and  irrigated,  stretching  along 
the  foot  of  cragijy  and  desolate  mountains  covered  with  innni*nse  rocks, 
slightly  intermixed  with  a  drv,  ariil,  and  unfruitful  soil  ;  on  tlie  other,  a 
narrow  and  precipitous  defile,  or  deej)  and  glooinv  cavern,  where  the 
>un’s  rays  never  ])enetrate ;  both  enclosed  bv  abrupt  precipices,  over¬ 
hanging  rocks,  and  impervious  woods.  In  this  direction  the  country  i- 
varied  with  ridges  of  low  forest  hills,  rising  graduallv  from  the  horizon, 
flat,  level,  and  standing  detached  like  islands.  Yonder  an  extensive 
valley  presents  itself,  as  if  enclosed  hy  a  loftv  amphitheatre  of  wood, 
along  which  a  river  flows,  meandering  until  lost  between  two  parallel 
lines  ot  mountains,  as  though  from  the  bosom  of  a  vast  lake,  it  had  lorced 
its  passage  through  them  to  the  sea.  In  the  more  cultivated  districts, 
as  viewed  from  an  eminence,  the  scene  is  livelv  and  animating  beyond 
ilescription.  'I'hc  negroes,  in  gangs,  are  emploved  in  the  fields  cutting 
canes  or  weeding  pastures,  numerous  herds  of  oxen,  with  other  domestic 
animals,  graze  on  the  shorn  fields,  or  browse  on  the  verdant  slopes  ;  an 
endless  diversity  of  hill,  valley,  mountain,  and  defile,  interspersed  with 
i  lusters  ot  the  bamboo  cane  and  towering  cocoa  palms,  which  gracefully 
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wave  their  feathery  plumes  in  the  breeze,  copses  of  inulerwood,  pasturc> 
shaded  with  lofty  trees,  plantaiii-walks,  ruinates  and  extensive  fields  of 
su2:ar-caue,  of  fresh  and  varie^ted  foliage,  chequer  and  adorn  the  entire 
landscape.  At  a  greater  distance,  the  extensive  and  beautiful  valley, 
rich  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  o])ens  to  the  eye.  The  morning  mists, 
which  still  partially  hang  over  it,  have  the  illusive  appearance  of  a  vast 
lake,  resting  on  its  l)osom,  ora  beautiful  hay,  with  its  islands  tloating  on 
the  surface  of  the  quiet  waters.  Behind  are  the  majestic  heights,  losing 
themselves  hy  degrees  in  the  clouds,  distributing  light  and  shade  in  end¬ 
less  contrast,  and  ])resenting  to  the  ravished  eye  a  ])icture  everv  moment 
glowing  with  new’  attractions.  At  a  still  greater  distance  appears  the  ocean 
with  the  shipping,  its  waters  calm  and  unruflled,  or  tossed  into  furs’  hy  the 
winds.  The  high  mountainous  district,  in  general,  ])resents  to  the 
hcliolder  the  sylvan  beauties  of  coffee  and  ])imento  plantations,  with 
groves  of  orange  and  other  fruit  trees,  whicli  at  some  seasons  of  the 
vear  l)reathe  the  ]>erfumes  of  Arabia.  Along  the  coast  to  the  N.K., 
N.W.,  and  S.,  as  viewed  from  the  sea,  broken  and  irregular  mountains 
rising  from  the  midst  of  lesser  elevations,  their  summits  crownetl  with 
perpendicular  rocks  of  every  variety  of  shajie  and  form  which  the  w  ildest 
imagination  can  conceive,  arc  contrasted  with  the  beautiful  and  verdant 
clothing  of  the  open  glade,  round  top])ed  hills,  smiling  villages,  nume¬ 
rous  cascades,  mountain  streams,  and  roaring  cataracts.  The  unimagi¬ 
nable  luxuriance  of  the  herbage,  the  singular  exotic  a])pcarance  of  all 
around,  tbe  grecn-house-likc  feel  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  fresh  flush  of  vegetable  fragrance  wafted  from  the  shore,  are  all 
calculated  to  regale  tlic  senses,  exhilarate  the  spirits,  and  diffuse  through 
the  soul  a  strange  delirium  of  buoyant  hope  and  jov.  .lamaica,  in  a 
word,  mav  be  reckoned  among  the  most  romantic  and  highly-diversified 
countries  in  the  world,  uniting  the  rich  magnificent  scenery  which 
waving  forests,  never- failing  streams,  and  constant  verdure  can  present, 
licightened  bv  the  pure  atmosj>here,  and  the  glowing  tints  of  a  tro])ical 
sun.’ — pp.  .*).■) — dS. 

In  jilliuliug  to  one  of  those  fearful  visitations,  so  frequent  in 
tropical  cdiniates,  of  which  lie  was  an  ('ve-witness,  our  Author 
savs : — 

*  ft  began  its  desolating  course  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals,  during  which  it  seemed  to  he 
gathering  fresh  cnergv  in  order  to  renew’  its  assaults  with  greater  vio¬ 
lence,  continued  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  following  day. 

‘  It  was  ])rcccded  bv  an  awful  stillness,  occasionally  broken  by  an 
indistinct  sound  resembling  the  roaring  of  a  cataract,  or  the  blowing  of 
winds  through  a  forest,  by  an  intermission  of  the  diurnal  breeze, — by  an 
almost  insujiportable  beat,  the  thermometer  standing  at  between  ffo®  and 
100°  of  Fab., — by’  vast  accumulations  of  va])our  moving  in  the  direction 
r)f  the  mountains, — by  flocks  of  sea-gulls, — by  a  deep  portentous  gloom 
gradually  increasing  and  overspreading  the  hemisphere, — hy  all  the 
omens,  indeed,  whicli  are  said  to  be  their  precursors.  From  three  o  clock 
until  ncarlv  the  break  of  day%  tbe  lightning  was  terrific  biwond  des<’rip- 
tion  ;  illuminating  the  whole  concavt*  of  heaven,  and  darting  apparently 
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ill  ten  thousand  fantastic  forms,  whilst  the  reverberations  of  the  thun(UT, 
echoed  hack  hy  the  distant  mountains,  seemed  to  shake  the  ])illars  of 
the  earth,  as  if  commissioned  to  seal  the  doom  of  the  world.  The  rain 
descended  in  torrents,  and  an  awful,  deep,  and  compact  irloom  over¬ 
shadowed  the  face  of  nature.  The  mornini^  of  the  deluge  could  scarcclv 
have  presented  an  aspect  more  dismal.  It  was  a  period  of  fearful  sus¬ 
pense  and  terror.  The  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  north,  hut  on  attain¬ 
ing  the  acme  of  its  violence,  it  blew  from  all  parts  of  the  compass,  and 
carried  ruin  on  its  wings.  In  every  direction  were  dismantled  houses, 
shattered  fenecs,  uprooted  trees,  and  the  ground  strewed  with  shingles, 
splinters,  branches  of  trees,  fruit,  and  leaves.  The  writer’s  garden  was 
a  wilderness,  and  his  dwelling-house  shook  to  its  foundation.  Kver\- 
habitation  around  was  closed,  every  crevice  filled  up,  and  every  tenant 
in  total  darkness.  All  business  was  of  course  suspended,  and  not  an 
individual  to  he  seen  but  at  intervals,  when  one  cautiously  appeared  to 
ac(juaint  himself  with  his  situation,  and  to  view  the  desolation  around. 
Nothing  was  to  he  seen  or  heard  hut  the  pelting  of  the  storm  and  the 
continued  sighs  of  elemental  tumult. 

‘  Venti  vis . 

Interdnni  rapido  percuiTcns  turhini  compos 
Arhorihus  inagno  sternit  montesipie  su])reino, 

Silvefragis  vetat  tlahris.’ — Liierotius,  lib.  i.,  I'JJ'J. — pp.  SI.  SJ. 

We  shall  indulge  in  another  quotation,  Avliieh  reflects  as  much 
honour  on  the  ineinorv’  of  the  excellent  (lovcrnor  w  hose  removal 
it  relates,  as  on  the  heart  and  the  pen  which  thus  describe  the 
occur  re  nee  : — 


‘  Although  Sir  Lionel  was  to  leave  the  vice-rcgal  residence  at  the 
liour  of  day-break  in  the  morning,  some  hundreds  of  jiersons  had  col¬ 
lected  full  two  hours  previously  ;  and  at  half-past  five  o’clock,  when  he 
stepped  into  his  carriage,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  ‘2,000  ])re- 
sont.  They  were  collected  principally  at  the  entrance  of  the  road  along 
which  his  Excellency  had  to  jiass  from  the  scpiare. 

‘  At  the  head  of  this  immense  mass  \vas  a  large  banner,  stretched 
across  the  street,  hearing  the  inscrijition,  ‘  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  the  Lonr 
Man’s  Friend  and  Protect  or,’  whilst  others,  on  which  was  inscribed, 

‘  We  Mourn  the  Departure  of  our  Clovernor,’  and  similar  devices,  were 
variously  distributed  throughout  the  line. 

‘  The  feelings  of  regret  and  veneration  universally  expressed  on  the 
approach  of  his  Excellcncv  were  overpowering,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  ditficultv  that  he  and  his  attendants  resisted  the  general  deter- 
mination  to  convey  him  back  again,  all  being  apparently  resolved  that 
he  should  not  leave  them.  For  a  considerable  distance  the  whole  mass 
hung  ujion  the  carriage,  or  ran  beside  it,  until  ready  to  faint  with 
fatigue,  uttering  lamentations  and  invoking  blessings  on  his  head. 
.Mothers  in  almost  every  instance  exhibited  their  infants  as  trophies — 
trophies  of  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  freedom.  Exclusively  of  the 
multitude  thus  congregated  in  the  town,  the  road  leading  to  the  ]dace  of 
embarkation,  which  extended  a  distance  of  six  miles,  wju«  thronged  with 
people. 
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‘  Intcrostinu^  and  affecting^,  hosvevcr,  as  was  the  scene  already  beheld, 
that  exhil)ited  on  the  arrival  of  the  ])roeession  at  Port  Henderson  was 
doubly  so.  Added  to  the  iminber  of  ])eo|)lc  of  all  ranks  and  colours 
pouring  into  the  villag^e  aloni;  the  roads,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
an  innnense  number,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  in  deep  mourning,  or  wore 
black  riband  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  their  dress,  had  drawn  them¬ 
selves  up  in  two  parallel  lines  at  the  entrance,  and  as  Sir  Lionel  and  his 
vorthje  had  proceeded  to  the  middle  of  the  lines,  the  whole  mass  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  and  declaring  that  their  ‘  Clovcrnor  and  friend’  should 
not  leave  them,  began  to  ctrcct  their  ])urpose,  by  taking  the  horses  from 
the  carriage  to  draw  him  back  agtiin  to  the  scat  of  government,  ’riiis 
determination  being  at  length  overruled,  they  tlien  insisted  on  drawing 
him  to  the  beach,  as  tlic  last  act  of  kindness  they  could  show  him.  To 
avoid  this,  probably  from  the  excitement  it  might  occasion,  the  veteran 
alighted  from  his  carriage,  intending  to  walk  llie  remainder  of  the  way. 

‘  Me  was  in  a  moment  surrounded  by  tlie  multitude,  whose  lamenta¬ 
tions  and  other  expressions  of  .sorrow  at  his  departure  so  completely 
overcame  him  and  several  of  his  attendants,  that  they  seemed  scarcely 
able  to  ])roeeed.  As  an  evidence,  indeed,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  battles  bad  still  a  heart  alive  to  sympathy,  his  deep 
emotion  at  length  vented  itself  bv  a  torrent  of  tears.  The  effect  of 
this  was,  as  may  be  sup))osed,  irresistible  —  (a  veteran  warrior  in 
tears!) — and  the  whole  mass  seemed  to  catch  the  contagion.  At  the 
same  time  the  assembled  multitude,  now  gi*eatly  augmented,  had  formed 
themselves  around  him  as  an  im])enctrablc  harrier,  as  though  determined 
he  should  not  advance.  After  some  exj)ostulation  and  entreatv,  the 
mass  gave  way,  and  all  moved  on  together  to  the  beach,  with  all  the 
solemnity  and  sorrow  of  a  funeral  |)rocession,  in  which  some  great  bene¬ 
factor  was  the  object  of  regret.  Arriving  at  the  water’s  edge,  the  scene 
became  alfeeting  bevond  all  descri])tit)n.  The  sobs  of  tbe  multitude, 
liitherto  half-stifled,  now  burst  forth  like  a  torrent ;  and  from  the  noble- 
minded  object  of  all  this  affection  downwards,  throughout  tbe  whole 
mass,  which  included  several  ollicers  and  civilians  of  the  highest  distifie- 
tion  in  the  colonv,  scarcely  a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen.  As  the  boat 
receded  from  the  shore.  Sir  Jiionel  rallied  suflieiently  to  bow  to  the 
as.'iembled  crowd,  and  cries  and  lamentations,  intermingkHl  with  invoca¬ 
tions,  followed  him  until  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

‘  Seldom  has  the  eye  witnessed  a  more  affeetiiig  scene,  and  certainly 
never  did  a  more  popular  Governor  (juit  the  shores  of  Jamaica.’ — 
pp.  ‘254 — 25(). 

It  is  impossible  too  highly  to  eonimciid  the  truly  eatliolie 
spirit  ^vhich  pervades  every  part  of  the  work  now  under  revi(*w. 
^Ir.  riiillippo  takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  tbe  noisy  attacks 
that  have  been  made  on  that  mission  to  whicli  lie  is  attaclnal  in 
Jamaica,  but  treats  the  matter  yvith  tlie  silent  contempt  that  it 
deserves.  41iis  is  all  the  more  jiraisewoilby,  inasinnch  as  he  has 
been  the  snbject  of  p(*rsonal  retieetion  and  reproach.  Alanv, 
M('  have  reason  to  believe,  yvhen  his  work  was  annonneiMl,  ex¬ 
pected  it  Mas  designed  as  a  (hd’cnce  of  one  section  ol  (Jiristians 
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li^uinst  the  accusations  ol‘  another !  In  this  tliey  will  be  ilisap- 
jHiinted.  The  writer  has  had  a  higher  object  in  view.  There  is 
nothing  polemical  or  denominational  in  his  volume;  it  is  neither 
adapted  nor  designed  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  party,  but  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  whole  Christian  world.  It  is  full  of  generous  sen¬ 
timents,  and  breathes  a  spirit  of  universal  charity.  It  is  n  fresh- 
ing  to  see  such  genuine  catholicity  of  temper,  as  though  in  dig- 
nitied  rebuke  of  the  petty,  exclusive,  disreputable  feelings,  which, 
under  one  pretext  or  another,  are  so  blightingly  prevalent  in 
these  times. 

A  great  collatei*al  advantage  of  missions  is,  the  occasional  con¬ 
tributions  they  make  and  the  gi-adual  tinge  they  impart  to  the 
literature  of  the  country.  ^luch  valuable  information  has  been 
c*ollccted  concerning  climes  and  tribes  of  men  about  whom 
nothing  was  known  before  ;  every  department  of  knowledge  has 
been  more  or  less  enriched  ;  eustoms,  laws,  principles  have  been 
put  to  the  test,  and  their  value  or  their  worthlessness,  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  social  happiness,  decided  ;  and  above  all,  the  meliora¬ 
tive  iutluencc  of  the  Christian  reliirion  has  been  abundant Iv  and 

^ '  ft 

triumphantly  settled.  The  republic  of  letters  is  laid  under  the 
deepest  obligations  to  the  cause  of  missions.  The  amount  ot 
this  obligation,  due  to  honored  names,  recorded  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  roll,  is  considerably  increased  by  Mr.  i*hillipj>o’s  admi¬ 
rable  lxK>k.  lint  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  whole¬ 
some  influence  which  such  a  production  must  have  on  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself.  It  is  one  more  solemn  attestation  to  its  divine 
and  elevating  power.  It  juhluccs  and  iircsents  liefore  all  men 
the  most  splendid  proof  of  the  moral  gloiy  of  the  doctrines  ot 
the  cross,  as  traced  in  their  mighty  results,  that  the  annals  ol 
the  church  can  supply.  It  presents  a  fund  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  evangelical  trutli  that  must  paralyze  the  arm  of  unbelief.  It 
»ill  be  referred  to  as  an  authentic  text  book  in  future  times, 
touching  all  the  givat  interests  of  the  entire  population  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  but  especially  their  moral  and  religious  history.  It  will 
inspire  men  with  gratitude,  with  courage,  with  hope  amidst  the 
labours  of  coming  ages,  and  hold  an  aj)pro])riate  [)lace  amidst 
tlie  treasures  of  the  church.  Let  its  devoted  author  console 
himself  with  the  thought,  that  though  withheld  by  weakness 
from  those  active  services,  it  would  have  been  his  ])leasure  to 
render  to  the  cause  he  loves  during  a  transicut  residence  ui 
Kngland,  he  has  done  incomparably  greater  good  by  his  pen, 
than  he  could  have  hoped  to  etlect  by  his  voice. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  hindrances  to  the  progress  ot  mis¬ 
sions  lies  in  a  \ow  estimate  of  man.  Some  under  the  tliuisy  gmsc 
of  a  false  philosophy,  others  from  a  slavish  subserviency  to  con¬ 
ventional  distinctions,  and  too  many  from  the  mere  pride  oi 
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11  f,.v.iiii-otl  of  tUcir  fcHow-crcuturos, 

their  ‘'^f  7hcm  ixs  uii  itiferior  race.  nv\»oi«ted 

;mu1  hiibituttUy  tlunk  ot  t  .  smieriors  th»n  to 

nithcr  to  uuuister  to  the  J*.  .  \ best  blessuijP  ot 
lie  tlic  rceipieiits  in  j  .,,.yMt\i  of  tlic  very  sod  trow 

heaveu.  'n‘>s tbo  ..  aestruetive  ot  the 

which  the  luissiouary  iVocics  tlie  sympathies  at 

nobler  and  more  ,l,;„o  natural  ties  Avb.eh  aiv 

their  very  toimtam,  and  '  nnd  indissoluble 

designed  to  mute  the  u  *  •  ^vhieb  disturbs  and 

tionds.  bike  every  other  m.  s  j  nnd  assumes  a  mul- 

detaees  society,  it  ‘'"f;'  ri?n.;t  to  its  most  dis-ustin^ 

tiidieitv  of  tonus.  It  m.u  bi  -  neiitbbonr  lu  de- 

l,!.i;.d.t  in  the  ^mdtv  ,i,.soonds  in  loathsome  }:ra- 

strading  personal  j,,  the  eoneeited  airs  ol  some 

;i„tions  till  it  IS  ,  ;.in,  looks  ivitb  snpeiribous  eon- 

i.Miorant  or  purse-pi-i"“l  “orbd,''  t,nnver  who  toils  tor  his 

‘aniipt  from  his  petty  ^-">‘7*;;;  ^  is  in  direct  hostility 

to  the  laws  of  f.od  and  /  ,.^.,.,.,,.,1.  l,ove  tbr  man  as 

nUorever  these  or  accidental  ^  a  sincere  and 

man,  irrespective  ot  all  th.  vondiness  to  make  any  sa- 

ticu-tieent  interest  in  '  7;  ,,esire  for  his  salvation,  are 

Oiitice  for  his  irood,  and  '  ,.,,,i.ioii.  while  its  pro-ress 

the  beantdul  truits  ot  t  i  ^l^,,,^,ud  instrnmentally  on  the.si 

anions  the  nations  is  m,uk  >  ^  hs  pronnee  to 

hi-h  virtues  and  nml  more  charitable  sen 

hiduee.  Happily  inore  T'‘ 

1, -acted  feelinss  wlneli  ha  c  „,,,\.xtc.it  of  surtaee  over 

widelv  they  are  spread, ''  S  ‘  j-  the  seeds  which  S‘‘'- 

which  to  sow  with  'I'he  day  is  ap 

miiiate  in  missionaiy  niU  _  ,„„iality  « dl  W 

,.i-oaehins,  it  is  ‘‘‘^*0^, 

raised  so  hisb,  that  any  pu  l  j.  y  social  dismty  ot  al 

'"’f  most  etVeetnal  blow  "“'‘'j}  '>«  iH'die  wh“>"uj 

policy  by  the  institiitioii  ot  a  w  i  n  phillipiK),  and 

popidation  in  the  ^^  cst,  a  pu^  exeeutiou.  Ibis 

which  we  should  rejoice  to  V  .  ,i,„o  ami  eiierfli  to 

ill  and  item-rons  a  stam.eh  iriend 

mature  it.  If  some  able  i^l  motion,  there  «  ^ 

oV  the  (mpvcssrd,  \>ould  \  iu>ue  Nvho  WDuhl  reiidiW  ^ 

..cbwci  -■ 

pathisc  with  him,  and  wc  stioiim 
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persecuted  African  outstripping  Ins  haughty  pci*sccutors  in  the 
race  of  mind.  We  earnestly  wish  our  author  may  live  to  wit¬ 
ness  his  wise  and  benevolent  design  fulfilled,  the  very  suggestion 
of  which  is  most  honourable  to  him ;  but  whether  or  not,  his 
name  will  long  be  eherished  as  one  of  the  most  zealous,  en¬ 
lightened,  and  disinterested  friends  of  the  children  of  Ham. 

But  where  no  such  impediments  exist,  a  familiarity  with  the 
greatness  of  the  design  of  missions  may  dam])  the  ardour  witli 
which  they  should  be  pursued.  There  is  nothing  more  dilficnlt 
in  Christian  discipline  than  to  keep  the  heart  suitably  alive  to 
the  loftiest  claims — so  to  regulate  the  affections  as  that  they 
shall  be  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  truth  and  rcs])on(l  to 
its  numerous  ap])cals  with  a  moral  correctness  somewhat  in 
kee])iug  w  ith  the  relative  importance  of  the  subjects  it  ])ro])oses, 
or  the  duties  to  which  it  invites.  A  sensitiveness  to  the  force 
of  reasoning,  and  a  tendency  to  yield  to  ])ersuasivc  eloquence, 
dr  to  y\y\d  or  touching  delineation,  are  not  to  be  underrated. 
But  though  these  may  nerve  the  resolutions  and  kindle  the  })as- 
sions,  their  effect  however  pleasing  w  ill  be  but  teinporary,  and 
will  subside  with  the  cause  which  produces  them.  It  may  bo 

worthy  of  a  momenCs  consideration  how'  far  the  means  of  sus- 

% 

taining  the  public  interest  in  the  philanthropic  institutions  of 
the  Christian  (Church,  which  at  present  arc  so  generally  adopted, 
are  capable  of  improvement — whether  they  do  not  make  the 
great  cause  they  arc  intended  to  promote  somew  hat  too  depen¬ 
dent  on  external  and  superficial  stimulants,  rather  than  on 
more  solid  and  substantial  material.  However  this  mav  be,  it 
is  c(;rtain  that  the  healthy  expression  of  the  heart  tow  ards  the 
sacred  objects  w  hich  ask  its  sympathy  and  deserve  its  best  affec¬ 
tions,  is  to  be  fed  only  by  haliits  of  deep  reflection  and  of  quiet 
thought.  That  it  must  not  be  primarily  dependent  on  any 
outward  agencies,  but  derive  the  interest  which  pervades  it  from 
a  profounder  and  more  sacred  source — from  a  w  ell  of  feeling, 
deep  and  tranquil,  seated  in  its  own  consciousness ;  which 
efforts  from  without  can  neither  occasion  nor  exhaust.  here 
this  richer  and  more  latent  sympathy  with  the  mighty  enter¬ 
prise  is  but  partially  cherished,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  mis¬ 
sionary  topics  will  weaken  their  power  over  the  conscience  and 
the  heart,  so  as  to  render  such  minds  unduly  and  even  entirely 
dependent  on  the  provocatives  wdiich  Jiccidental  circumstances 
may  supply.  Their  dependence  on  representations  from  the 
])latform,  or  on  the  more  solemn  injunctions  of  the  pulpit,  w  ill 
degenerate  into  a  sort  of  servility,  cijually  disreputable  to  them¬ 
selves  and  injurious  to  the  cause  they  espouse.  In  the  habit  of 
looking  at  the  subject  itself  only  through  the  medium  of  public 
arrangements  and  seasons,  the  inflncncc  it  will  exert  over  them 
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will  conic  to  be  determined  by  tbc  detail  of  these  arrangements 
themselves.  I^nlcss  there  he  some  novel  feature,  some  unusu¬ 
ally  exciting  element,  something  to  quicken  the  inferior  faculties 
and  tastes,  the  mission  meeting,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  mis¬ 
sion  itself,  will  he  divested  of  its  interest.  The  temporary  ma¬ 
chinery  will  absorb  the  attention  which  exclusively  belongs  to 
the  vast  design  it  is  constructed  to  advance ;  as  though  the  mere 
scaffolding  of  some  magnificent  edifice  shoidd  evoke  those 
eulogies  which  admiring  intelligence  w  ould  reserve  for  the  build¬ 
ing  itself. 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  Christian  missions  that  they 
grow  out  of  true  evangelical  religion,  and  that  they  are  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  that  religion  in  its  best  state  and  at  its  maturer  age. 
Neither  speculative  professors  of  the  Christian  faith,  nor  men 
hut  slightly  imbued  with  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  could  have 
originated  so  divine  a  scheme.  And  as  they  have  sjirung  from 
so  opulent  a  source,  so  arc  they  dependent  on  it,  and  must  he 
nourished  by  it.  Just  in  that  pro[)ortion  in  which  inviolable 
principles,  conijirchcnsivc  views,  deep  cx])criniental  godliness, 
and  unfeigned  vital  devotion  distinguish  the  Church  of  Christ, 
is  their  groundwork  firmly  and  broadly  laid,  and  their  gradual 
and  extended  triumphs  secured.  Enlightened  evangelical  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  churches  at  home  must  constitute  the  voice  which 
must  continue  to  go  forth  with  cheerful  accent  and  invincible 
strength,  crying  in  the  wilderness,  ‘  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highw  ay  for  our  God.^  The 
destiny  of  missionary  enterprise  is  committed  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church  to  men  who  admire  it  for  its  own  and  for  its  great 
Master’s  sake,  and  .whose  attachment  to  it  is  independent  of 
petty  interests,  and  is  such  as  time  may  strengthen  but  can 
never  destroy. 

‘  Jamaica,  its  Past  and  Present  St  ate, ^  is  eminently  suited  to 
sustain  the  devotion  of  the  Church  in  the  missionary  service,  and 
to  stimulate  to  yet  more  enlarged  endeavours.  It  abounds  in 
pungent  appeals,  affectionate  exhortations,  and  heart-stirring 
inducements,  and  cannot  be  read  without  the  best  results.  No 
book  that  lias  fallen  under  our  notice  has  afforded  us  greater 
pleasure,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  our  readers  to  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  its  enchanting  pages. 
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Foi’ii  years  liave  elapsed  since  ^^c  first  brou^lit  before  onr 
readers  the  subject  to  which  these  pamphlets  refer,  and  (‘xpressed 
a  conviction  that  if  there  were  any  virtue  or  sense  of  sliaine 
left  in  our  peo]>lc  or  rulers,  the  opium  trade  in  China  would  be 
speedily  suppressed.  The  luogress  made  towards  tliis  eonsuiu- 
mation,  thoni^h  not  equal  to  our  wishes,  has  been  perhaps  as 
rapid  as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  considering  the  ignorance 
i>f  the  subject  that  pervaded  the  community,  the  slowness  with 
which  unpalatal)le  truths  jjain  admission  to  tlie  mind,  and  the 
powerful  interests  enira^ed  in  the  traffic.  Events  also  occurnd, 
at  that  juncture,  tending  to  indispose  the  ])ublic  for  calm  and 
tlelibcrate  attention  to  the  subject.  A  crisis  had  arrived  in 
('hiiia.  Twenty  thousand  chests  of  o])ium  were  seized  by  the 
Cliinesc  commissioner,  and  destroyed.  Our  national  dijrnitv 
was  thonj^ht  to  be  insulted.  An  instinctive  desire  to  avenjre 
the  honour  of  the  British  name  was  aroused.  It  was  suj)j)osed 
that  no  amicable  relations  could  be  established  till  the  haughty 


and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  ('hincse  (jovernment  was 
M(*n,  from  whom  we  should  not  liave  expected  the 


chastised. 

sentiment. 


contt'uded  that  it  was  only  by  a  demonstration  of  our  ]K)wer 
that  the  ('hinese  would  be  taiijrht  reason,  and  that  cannon  balls 


must  be  used  to  o])en  the  way  for  commerce  and  (4iristiauity. 
A  fleet  was  promptly  equipped,  and  despatched ;  and  now',  it 
was  said,  we  arc  actually  at  w'ar :  we  must  con(|uer  first,  and 
make  ]>acitic  arran"cments  afterwards.  In  the  House  of  C'om- 


mous,  an  attempt  was  immediately  made  by  Sir  James  Ciraham 
to  turn  the  whole  to  party  purposes.  The  ])hilauthropic  and 
upright  portion  of  the  community  w\as  disgusted;  and  then 
ensued  a  general  indisposition  to  meddle  w  ith  a  (piestion  whose 
practical  advantages  seemed  to  be  remote,  but  which,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  nation,  was  likely  to  be  perverted  to  the 
production  of  present  evil. 


Some  enlightened  and  })ersevering  men, 
that  the  subject  should  not  be  forgotten, 


however,  took  care 
and,  in  a  (piiet  bnt 
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effectual  luauiicr,  brouj];lit  it  before  the  attention  of  successive 
Ministries.  The  peruicious  tendencies  of  the  opium  tratlic,  in 
respect  to  British  trade  and  manufactures,  were  developed.  A 
memorial  was  presented  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  about  this  time  last 
year,  beariu"  the  sij^natm’es  of  the  most  inllueutial  firms  in 
Liverpool,  ^lanchester,  Preston,  Leeds,  and  other  nianufiicturinj^ 
towns,  declaring  their  opinion,  that  commerce  with  China  could 
not  be  conducted  on  a  permanently  safe  and  satisfactory  basis, 
so  lonj:^  as  the  contraband  trade  in  opium  was  permitted.  This 
document,  which  was  closely  arii;uod,  and  sustained  throughout 
by  references  to  parliamentary  papers  and  other  autlu)rities, 
beinj;  afterwards  printed,  made  a  imwerful  impression  on  several 
influential  persons;  amon^  others,  on  Lord  Ashley,  wlio  took  up 
the  business  with  characteristic  ardour.  After  he  liad  j^iven 
notice  that  he  should  briu^  it  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  4th  of  Aiwil,  he  was  furnished,  by  the  Committees  of  the 
London,  the  Wesleyan,  and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Societies, 
with  appropriate  ])etitions,  which  he  presented  on  that  cveniujr, 
makinj^  them  the  introduction  to  his  speech,  and  then  movinfi; 
the  follow in;j^  resolution  : — ‘That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
that  the  continuance  of  the  trade  in  o])ium,  ami  the  monopoly 
of  its  growth  in  the  territories  of  British  India,  are  destructive 
of  all  relations  of  amity  between  England  and  China,  injurious 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  by  the  very 
serious  diminution  of  legitimate  commerce,  and  utterly  incon¬ 
sistent  w  ith  the  honoiu’  and  duties  of  a  Cliristian  kingdom  ;  and 
that  stej)s  be  taken,  as  soon  as  ]>ossible,  with  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  govcrniiients  and  individuals,  to  abolish  the  evil.^ 

Ijord  Ashley  had  prepared  himself  diligently  for  the  occasion, 
and  his  address  produced  a  corresponding  effect.  It  is  well 
known  that  his  lordship  possesses  the  ear  of  the  House  in  a 
greater  degree  than  most  of  its  members;  and  on  this  evening 
its  iispect  was  remarkable.  A  large  number  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  business  it  is  to  vote,  not  to  hear  or  delibenite,  w  ithdrew 
Jis  soon  .as  he  beg.an ;  leaving  behind  them  a  small  audience, 
composed  of  the  thinking  men,  including  the  leaders  of  dilfcrcnt 
parties.  Eew'  even  of  these  were  possessed  of  much  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  they  listened  intently,  w  ondering  a})parently 
what  was  the  object  of  the  noble  lord,  what  Sir  Robert  would 
do,  and  what  they  must  do  themselves.  The  silence  was  as  per¬ 
fect  as  that  of  a  wcll-beh.avcd  congregation  when  hearing  a 
sermon.  An  hour  elapsed,  we  believe,  before  the  noble  lord 
elicited  a  cheer;  but,  as  he  proceeded,  the  sympathies  of  a  part 
of  his  audience  were  awakened,  and,  when  he  sat  down,  the 
expression  of  genend  approbation  was  decisive.  The  speech  was 
throughout  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  his  hearers:  he  had 
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furnished  himself  with  numerous  documents,  wliich  he  quoted 
freely,  and  he  arj^ued  the  case  with  simplicity  and  calmness, 
making  no  attempt  to  display  eloquence  or  move  the  passions. 
The  gravity  of  the  speaker  coiTcsponded  well  with  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  theme,  and  with  its  bearings  on  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion,  which  were  prominently  brought  out  and  enforced  M  itli 
evident  sincerity.  As  a  well-digested  epitome  of  information 
on  the  subject,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal  of  this 
speech. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  ^fr.  Brotherton,  ^Ir. 
Bingham  Baring  rose,  and  delivered  the  most  confused  and 
feeble  oration  to  which  we  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  listen.  If 
any  one  were  anxious  to  sec  how  possible  it  is  for  an  oilicial 
personage  to  go  on  speaking  for  a  respectable  length  of  time 
without  communicating  definite  ideas  of  any  sort,  he  might  do 
so  by  collating  the  Loudon  papers  of  the  following  morning, 
and  observing  how  absolutely  void  of  similarity  the  reports  arc 
which  occupy  the  space  allotted  to  the  harangue  of  ^Ir.  Bingluun 
Baring,  llis  duty,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  rc(piirod 
him  on  this  occjisiou  to  endeav  our  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome 
business,  by  moving  the  previous  question,  and  this  brought  up 
Sir  George  Staunton. 

Though  not  an  attractive  speaker.  Sir  George  Staunton  wiis 
hciu’d  with  the  respect  which  his  reputation,  as  the  highest  au- 
*  thority  in  this  country  on  all  subjects  connected  with  China, 
would  naturally  inspire.  lie  told  the  House  that  it  had  been 
his  fortune  to  have  travelled  twice  through  the  interior  of  that 
great  empire,  having,  from  his  oilicial  position,  opportunities  of 
communicating  freely  with  the  natives  of  all  ranks;  that  he 
could  not  conceive  of  any  people  witli  whom  an  extensive  com¬ 
mercial  connexion  would  be  more  likely  to  ])rove  advantageous 
to  this  country;  that  these  advantages  were  lost  for  the* sake  ol 
propping  up  a  monopoly  in  the  growth  and  export  of  opium, 
disgraceful  in  itself,  discreditable  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  which 
it  was  impossible  long  to  retain;  that  if  the  opium  tratlic  liad 
not  received  an  extraordinary  impulse  from  the  measures  taken 
by  the  East  India  Company  to  promote  its  growth,  which  almost 
suddenly  quadrupled  the  supply,  it  never  woidd  have  excited 
that  alarm  in  the  Chinese  authorities  which  betrayed  them  inh> 
the  adoption  of  <a  sort  of  coup  d^etat  for  its  suppression;  that  it 
was  well  known  that  the  Cliinesc  authorities  had  stopped  the 
tratlic  for  four  months  previous  to  the  seizure  of  the  opium,  so 
effectually  that  lor  the  whole  of  that  time  not  a  single  chest  was 
sold ;  that  he  believed  that  this  traffic  never  had  been,  aiul 
never  would  b(‘,  legalized  in  (ffiina ;  and  that  even  if  it  were 

gadized  he  sliould  not  be  shaken  in  his  confidence,  either  in 
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tlic  policy  or  wisdom  of  the  noble  lord’s  motion.  He  concluded 
by  sayinj^,  '  1  trust  my  noble  friend  will  not  be  discouraged  by 
any  want  of  success  his  motion  may  be  destined  to  meet  this 
nijrht ;  and  that  he  will  remember  that  his  illustrious  predeces¬ 
sor,  !Mr.  AVilberforcc,  when  he  first  advocated  the  abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  met,  in  the  outset,  a  still  more  determined  op¬ 
position,  and  yet  persevered,  and  lived  to  see,  as  he  hoped  his 
noble  fnend  would  do,  the  complete  triumph  of  his  pnnciples.’ 

Captain  Layard,  Lord  Sandon,  and  Sir  R.  II.  Iiifijlis,  spoke 
subsetpiently  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  Lord  Jocelyn,  Mr. 
Ho^g,  Sir  E.  Colcbrook,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  against  it.  The  de¬ 
bate  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  rremier,  the  substance  of 
whose  speech  was  nearly  three  thousand  years  before  concen¬ 
trated  into  one  short  sentence,  when  Ahaziah  replied  to  the 
prophet,  ‘  Rut  uhat  shall  we  do  for  the  hundred  talents?'  The 
Right  Hon.  Raronct  expatiated  on  the  delicacy  of  the  subject  as 
atiecting  a  revenue  of  more  than  1 ,2(K),00()/.  a-ycar,  and  the 
difficulty  of  raising  the  amount  in  India  from  any  other  source. 
He  talked  of  negotiations  for  legalizing  the  trade,  now  pending, 
with  Avhich  the  passing  of  this  resolution  might  interfere.  He 
stated  that  instructions  had  licen  sent  out,  that  those  who  fol¬ 
low'  the  present  discreditable  traffic  must  receive  no  support,  f)ut 
must  be  told  that  they  will  have  to  take  the  consequences  of 
tlicir  own  conduct ;  and  that,  in  any  case,  it  must  not  f)c  per¬ 
mitted  that  the  port  of  Hong  Kong  should  be  made  a  place  of 
deposit  f)y  the  opium  traders.  He  animadverted  on  the  terms 
of  the  resolution,  in  w  hich  certainly  w  ere  some  expressions  open 
to  criticism,  ami  concluded  by  saying,  ^  1  do  not  ask  you  to 
reject  the  motion  of  my  noble  friend ;  but,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  relations  with  China,  to  postpone  the  subject,  and  cave 
for  the  present  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Iler  Majesty's 
(jovernment.' 

When  Tiord  Ashley  gave  notice  of  his  motion,  he  was  not  so 
tlioroughly  master  of  the  subject  as  w'hen  lie  brought  it  forw  ard 
and  in  consequence  his  resolution  contained  a  pfirase  not 
strictly  appropriate.  It  spoke  of  the  monopoly  as  destructive, 
whereas  it  is  the  working  of  the  monopoly,  not  the  monopoly 
itself  that  docs  the  mischief.  It  is  not  the  prohibition  of  private 
enterprise  in  reference  to  opium  that  is  baneful,  but  the  culti¬ 
vation  w'hich  the  company  carries  on,  the  produce  of  which  it 
monopolizes.  This  inaccuracy  gave  his  lordship's  opponents  an 
advantage,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  observe.  AVhat !  said 
th(»y,  would  yon  withdraw'  the  jirohibition,  and  suffer  cverj'body 
to  produce  the  drug  and  sell  it?  An  odd  way,  truly,  of  sup¬ 
pressing  a  production,  and  putting  an  end  to  a  traffic !  Of  this 
oversight  the  premier  condescended  to  avail  himself;  and  he 
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brought  forward  witli  great  solemnity  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  Mr.  Mills,  and  ^Ir.  Fleming,  to  convince  the  House 
that  if  the  monopoly  were  abolished,  and  free  trade  in  opium 
established  in  its  place,  the  production  w  ould  probably  he  aug¬ 
mented.  But  if  those  wdio  hold  the  monopoly,  that  is  the  East 
India  Company,  were  to  cease  to  cultivate  the  poppy,  and  the 
restrictions  on  others  w  ere  continued,  which  the  noble  inoveFs 
speech  showed  was  w  hat  he  meant,  then  it  would  require  inge¬ 
nuity  yet  greater  than  that  of  the  premier  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  augmentation  would  ensue.  He  rcnderc'd  it  impossible, 
however,  according  to  parliamentary  etiquette,  that  the  sense  of 
the  House  should  be  taken  on  the  question ;  and  Tjord  Ashley, 
in  his  brief  reply  stated,  that  wdien  he  heard  from  the  first 
minister  of  the  crown  that,  by  a  motion  of  his,  negociatious  now 
pending  relating  to  India  and  China  would  be  prejudiced,  he 
would  be  the  last  man  to  press  such  motion  to  a  division.  Sir 
(xcorge  Staunton,  who  belongs  to  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
has  expressed  his  aequieseenee  in  this  course,  and  his  opinion  of 
the  general  effect  of  the  debate,  in  the  Introductory  Remarks 
])i*cfixcd  to  his  published  speech  :  he  says — 

‘  The  result  of  the  debate  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  all  the  friends 
of  the  cause.  Lord  Ashley  has  had  tlie  o])portunity,  in  his  very  able 
and  eloquent  speech,  to  bring  the  subject  fully  and  fairly  before  the 
house  and  the  eountry ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  statements  on 
the  subject,  sustained  as  they  arc  by  such  various  and  high  authorities, 
producing  a  dee}>  and  lasting  iin])ression. 

‘  The  motion  was  very  properly  withdrawn,  upon  the  statement  of 
Sir  Robert  Reel,  that  negociatious  were  actually  ])ending  with  the 
Chinese  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  legalization  of  the  opium 
trade,  and  that  it  would  be  obviouslv  inconvenient  to  pledge  the  House 
to  any  specific  course  till  the  result  was  known.  It  woidd  have 
been  iin])ossible  for  Lord  Ashlev,  after  such  a  declaration,  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  vote  upon  the  real  merits  of  the  case ;  but  the  moment  intelli¬ 
gence  arrives  from  China  of  the  conclusion  of  the  commercial  treaty,  in 
which  Sir  Henry  Pottenger  is  at  jiresent  engaged,  and  of  the  unsliaken 
adherence,  as  is  most  probable,  of  the  Chinese  government,  to  its  former 
principles  respecting  the  absolute  prohibition  of  an  importation  of  ojmnn, 
it  is  o])cn,  and  I  should  say,  almost  incumbent  on  his  lordship  to  renew 
his  motion,  subject,  of  course,  to  anv  verbal  or  other  modifications 
which  a  further  consideration  of  the  subject  mav  suggest.’ 

The  session  of  1813  having  terminated  before  the  arrival  of 
the  anticipated  information,  ])arli  ament  ary  action  is  for  the 
present  suspended  ;  but  the  interests  of  mankind  recjuire  that 
unremitting  attention  should  be  given  to  this  matter,  by  the 
thinking  part  of  the  eommunity.  The  maintenance  of  peace, 
the  progress  of  civilization,  the  advancement  of  commerce,  the 
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relief  of  our  sulleriiig  inanufiieturers,  and,  above  all,  the  ])ro- 
luul^atioii  of  that  {gospel,  m  ith  the  reception  of  which  the  cver- 
lastinj?  welfare  of  oriental  myriads  is  connected, — all  rccpiire 
that  ]lritain  shoidd  now  determine  to  deal  honourahly  and  vir¬ 
tuously  in  reference  to  this  opium  trade.  Every  imail  from  the 
East,  while  the  matter  is  unsettled,  must  i)e  opened  with 
anxiety  ;  it  is  lial)lc  to  contain  the  most  disastrous  intelligence. 
Vet,  with  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  trade,  as  at  present  con¬ 
ducted,  is  indefensible  and  dangerous,  there  is  in  the  minds  of 
many  honourable  men  much  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  decided  measures  recpiisite  for  its  suppression. 
One  has  a  dilUenlty,  another  has  an  objection ;  one  cannot  se(' 
how  it  can  be  accom])lished,  another  fears  thfit  if  it  be  ]>nt  down 
some  unoneiuling  parties  would  be  injured.  That  \\  prima  facie 
ease  has  been  made  out  is  generally  admitted  ;  but  it  is  asked, 
Is  there  not  mneh  to  be  sai(l  on  the  other  side?  Meanwhile, 
the  adherents  of  the  existing  system  who  derive  from  it  emolu¬ 
ment,  appear  to  tliiuk  that  silence  is  their  truest  policy.  Then' 
is  no  dis])osition  on  their  j)ait  to  come  to  the  light  themselves, 
or  to  communicate  light  to  others.  In  vain  do  we  look  for  any 
otVicial  defence  of  the  trade.  Not  one  of  the  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  w  ho  resistc'd  Lord  Ashley^  proposition  has  ])ublished  his 
s])eech.  Though  the  ])rimc  minister  deems  the  revenue  it  yic'lds 
of  snllicient  imj)ortancc  to  counterbalance  the  moral  and  n'li- 
gioiis  arguments  against  it;  though  the  Last  India  Company 
is  said  to  have  cleared  from  it  tliis  vear,  already,  more  than  a 
million  sterling ;  though  it  has  been  assailed  so  oj)cnly,  and  by 
such  iulliieutial  ])ersoiis,  our  impiiries  have  not  enabled  us  to 
discover  that  it  lias  been  defeiuh'd  from  the  press  by  more  than 
one  solitary  ])am[)hlet.  The  only  publication  avc  have  met  with 
on  that  side  of  the  (|ucstioii  is  that  of  Mr.  Lt'iteh  Kitchie,  whose 
title  ajipears  at  the  licad  of  this  article.  This  gentleman  being 
the  editor  of  a  periodical  established  as  tlu*  organ  of  the  Indian 
body  in  Ihigland,  the  co])yright  of  w  hieh  the  original  proprietors 
transferred  to  him  in  token  of  ajijirobation  and  confidence,  and 
now  carried  on,  as  he  tells  us,  without  any  deviation  from  the 
original  plan,  we  shall  examine  his  arguments.  If,  in  doing 
so,  we  seem  to  be  giving  a  disprojiortionate  number  of  pages  to 
a  small  work,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  only  work  that 
has  appcareil  of  late  in  defence  of  this  traflic,  and  that  the 
i^onnexions  and  engagements  of  the  writer  indicate  tliat  he  is 
competent  to  do  justice  to  the  cause  he  has  esjiouscd. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  in  these  pages  the  admission  of  many 
fac'ts,  w  hich  on  other  occasions  we  have  dccim^d  it  requisite  to 
('stablish.  This  facilitates  onr  present  duty,  and  enables  ns  to 
confine  our  attention  to  the  points  really  at  issue.  Mr.  Ititchie 
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Sick  110 wlcdges,  tlisit  ‘  Tlie  history  of  the  opium  trade  shews  that 
tlie  importation  of  the  Indian  article  into  (Miina  has  increased 
in  the  course  of  about  forty  years  from  one  tlioussind  to  foitv 
thousand  cliests that  in  l/Db,  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  Kca- 
kin*'  mounted  the  throne,  ^  opium  smokin*^  was  declared  to  be 
an  offence  punishable  by  the  pilloiy  and  the  bamboo.  In  tlie 
fourth  year  of  his  reipi,  (1799)  the  sale  was  interdicted ;  and  the 
punishment  annexed  to  a  contravention  of  the  law  increased 
j'radually  to  transportation  and  death  by  strangling.  In  the 
following  year  its  importation  was  utterly  forbidden,  and  heavy 
penalties  denounced  against  offenders  /  that,  ‘  in  1 809  the 
Hong  merchants  were  recpiired  by  edict,  when  petitioning  for  a 
ship  to  discharge  her  cargo  at  ^^'Lampoa,  to  give  bond  that  she 
had  no  opium  on  board;  and,  in  case  of  disobedience,  these 
security  merchants  were  to  bo  brought  to  trial  for  the  inisde- 
mcanour,  and  the  offending  ship  expelled  from  the  port that, 
‘in  1820,  the  same  edict  Mas  promulgated  in  a  still  more  strin¬ 
gent  form,  ‘  lest  remissness  might  have  crept  in  by  length  of 
time  'y  ’  that,  ‘  the  daily  papers  are  filled  m  ith  accounts,  taken 
from  various  authors,  of  tlie  murders  and  other  deeds  of  violence 
to  M’hich  opium  gives  rise  that  ‘  the  opium  drunkard  destroys 
himself/  that,  ‘should  the  conclusion  be  come  to,  that  it  Mas 
the  duty  of  foreign  merchants  to  have  obeyed  orders  habituallv 
disregarded  by  the  native  officers  to  m  Iioiu  their  execution  was 
entrusted,  and  M’ith  M'hom  alone  they  M'crc  permitted  to  have 
any  communication,  then  Mere  the  British  parliament,  mIio 
sanctioned  the  opium  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company, 
M'cll  knowing  the  destination  of  the  drug,  and  the  East  India 
C'ompany,  m  Iio  realized  a  splendid  revenue  by  this  illegal  traflic, 
the  greatest  criminals  that,  ‘  the  iiiffucnce  exercised  by  the 
monopoly  consisted,  of  course,  in  the  greater  encouragement 
held  out  to  the  cultivation  that  ‘  the  advances  made  by  the 
government  (Mithout  M’hich  nothing  can  be  done  in  India)  arc 
on  a  liberal  scale that  ‘  the  profit  realized  by  the  Company  is 
supposed  to  amount  to  .about  a  million  sterling  per  .annum,  or 
something  more  than  300  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the.  article ; 
but  ifMC  include  the  duty  on  the  produce  of  Malwa,  it  may  be 
stated  collectively,  in  round  numbers,  .at  a  million  and  a  (piarter 
that  ‘  the  principal  gainers  by  opium  have  been  the  East  India 
Company,  for  although  in  one  respect  the  most  certain  trade  in 
China,  the  money  being  paid  before  the  delivery  of  the  goods, 
it  has  ahvays  been  subject  to  grc.at  fluctuations that  ‘  more 
fortunes,  it  is  stated,  have  been  lost  than  made,  Mhich  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  personel  of  the  trade  has  been  eontinually 
changing,  consisting  at  one  time  of  baboos,  at  another  of  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  again  of  English  houses.’  These  numerous  and 
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important  admissions,  greatly  narrow  the  discussion  :  on  these 
points,  Mr.  llitchic  it  seems  lias  no  dispute  nith  ns,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  M'c  have  none  with  him. 

But  let  us  now  ascertain  the  character  of  those  positions  on 
which  Mr.  Ritchie  relies,  as  forming  together  a  justification  of 
the  trade,  or  rendering  its  continuance  expedient.  The  chief, 
or  at  least  one  of  the  cliicf,  appears  to  be  this  : — 

I.  That  though  the  emperor,  the  nominal  governor,  opposes 
the  opium  trade,  it  is  patronized  ])y  the  provincial  functionaries, 
who  arc  the  refil  governors,  and  by  the  nation. 

The  long  exordium  respecting  the  theory  of  the  Chinese  go¬ 
vernment  is  evidently  intended  to  prepare  the  reader  for  this. 
\Vc  arc  told  expressly,  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  government  of 
China  ^  leaves  us  in  absolute  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  tlicor}^  of  the  emj>cror,  or  the  practice  of  his  dele¬ 
gates.^  Opium  is  introduced  to  the  reader  as  'an  article  of 
commerce  which  for  many  years  has  been  more  specially  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  emperor,  and  patronized  by  the  provincial  func¬ 
tionaries  and  the  nation.^  Tow’ards  the  close  we  arc  asked, 
'  What,  then,  was  the  law^  of  China? — the  theory  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  or  the  practice  of  his  delegates?' 

Now^,  w’c  do  not  deny  that  the  Chinese  government  is  weak, 
or  that  its  provincial  functionaries  are  corrujit;  but  w  e  maintain 
that  the  inability  of  the  government  to  enforce  its  enactments 
does  not  make  disobedience  to  them  l(‘gal,  and  that  the  corru[>- 
tibilitv  of  the  bribed  does  not  render  bribery  innocent.  It  is  by 
bribery  principally,  as  Mr.  llitchic  admits,  that  the  olHccrs  have 
been  induced  to  connive  at  the  importation  of  the  drug ;  nay, 
since  the  first  appearance  of  the  English  they  have  never  re¬ 
laxed,  he  tells  us,  'either  in  tratlic  or  in  bribery.'  So,  first  we 
corrupt  the  man's  servjints,  and  then  we  ])lea(l  their  defection 
from  duty  as  a  justification  of  our  conduct  towards  him  !  There 
arc  on  our  ow  n  coast  preventive-service  men  of  very  easy  Airtue. 
Instances  might  be  adduced  of  oflicers  looking  diligently  the 
other  way  while  the  contraband  spirits  were  landed.  In  Sus¬ 
sex,  a  considerable  part  of  the  iiopulation  has  been  found  ready 
to  purchase,  to  drink,  and  to  eulogize  the  foreign  brandy ;  and 
the  technical  phrase  by  which  they  have  described  jicrsons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  traffic  has  been,  fair  traders.  It  has  often  been 
alleged  among  them  too,  with  what  truth  is  not  important  for 
our  present  purpose,  that  persons  very  high  in  rank  and  office 
have  participated  in  the  practice.  But  what  would  be  thought 
of  the  P^rcnchm.an's  logic,  who  should  argue  that  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  whicli  w^as  the  law  of  England — the  theory 
of  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  the  practice  of  his 
delegates?  Who  would  be  satisfied  by  the  plea  that  the 
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traffic  was  '  patronized  by  the  provincial  functionaries  and  the 
nation  ?  * 

The  emperor,  however,  has  shown  that  he  possesses  a  power 
which  demands  that  foreigners  should  acknowledge  him  as  the 
possessor  of  supreme  authority,  lie  has  shown  that  he  had 
power  enough  to  inflict  capital  punishment,  as  well  as  to 
threaten  it,  for  the  violation  of  his  edicts  respecting  the  trade  in 
opium.  Not  only  in  Februai*}',  1839,  was  a  native  executed  for 
this,  in  the  factory  square  at  Canton,  but,  as  Mr.  Ritchie  ex¬ 
presses  it,  *  on  various  former  occasions  an  obscure  victim  had 
in  like  manner  suflered  in  vindication  of  the  dignity  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.’  He  has  shown  that  he  had  powxr  to  send  commis¬ 
sioners  to  su})ersede  the  provincial  functionaries,  and  exercise 
the  most  .arbitrary  authority  in  their  districts;  and  power  to 
raise  .armies,  .and  carry  on  a  protracted  though  unsuccessful 
wairfare.  But  now%  a  treaty  having  been  made  with  him,  and 
signed  by  our  ow  n  sovereign,  arc  her  subjects  at  liberty  to  plead 
that  he  is  not  the  real  governor  ?  AVill  she  admit  the  plea,  on 
his  part,  that  his  decrees  arc  ‘  printed,  read,  laughed  at,  and 
forgotten?’  What  equity  will  there  be  in  holding  him  to  his 
engagements  as  emperor,  and  at  the  same  time  pleading,  as  a 
justification  for  the  violation  of  his  edicts,  that  we  are  ‘  in  ab¬ 
solute  doubt  as  to  which  is  iJte  government,  the  theory  of  the 
enq)cror,  or  the  practice  of  his  delcg.ates?’ 

II.  The  second  principle  on  w  hich  ^Ir.  Ritchie  rests  his  de¬ 
fence  of  the  opium  trade  is,  that  the  i)rohil)ition  of  the  sale  is 
not  owing  to  the  uinvholsomeness  of  the  article.  ^  On  this 
point,’  he  s.ays,  ‘  we  arc  at  issue.’ 

Well :  suppose  it  is  not  for  tliat  reason,  but  for  some  other, 
which  he  deems  weighty,  that  the  emperor  proscribes  the  drug ; 
suppose  it  is  for  financial  reasons,  as  Mr.  Ritchie  contends ;  has 
not  the  supreme  government  of  China  a  right  to  act  on  its  own 
system  of  finance  ?  Suppose  the  emperor’s  system  of  politic.al 
economv  is  erroneous,  has  he  not  a  light  to  trv  it  ?  Arc  we  so 
certain  that  we  know  what  is  best  for  his  people,  and  lor  Inm, 
that  we  are  bound  to  counteract  his  financial  policy?  Is  it  not 
just  and  w  ise  that  the  government  of  this  country  should  say  to 
its  subjects  who  cultivate  opium  or  traffic  in  it — Whether  the 
ai-tiele  is  good  or  bad,  and  w  hether  the  emperor’s  view  s  respect¬ 
ing  it  are  accurate  or  not,  by  carrving  it  to  China  you  interfere 
with  prohibitions  w  hich  he  has  a  right  to  issue ;  you  eiid.angcr 
the  good  understanding  which  it  is  desirable  to  establish  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations;  you  impede  the  extension  of  British 
commerce,  and  therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  rcstr.ain  you. 

But  where  is  tlie  evidence  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  opinion, 
that  the  prohibition  is  not  owing  to  the  unwdiolesomencss  of  the 
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article?  He  finds  it  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  cultivated  in 
China  itself.  He  believes  that  several  thoiisuiul  chests  arc  pro¬ 
duced  annually  in  Yunnan,  and  cidculatcs  that  five  times  se¬ 
veral  thousand  chests  may  he  produced  in  five  other  specified 
provinces,  and  then  justly  observes  that  these  are  only  six  pro¬ 
vinces  out  of  eighteen.  Two  or  tliree  pages  on  this  subject  are 
of  so  extraordinary  a  character,  that  one  might  almost  imagine 
that  the  writer,  when  he  penned  them,  had  been  making  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  opium-pipe,  the  eflcct  of  whicli  is,  as  lie  says, 
to  abstract  us  from  the  w'orld,  and  w  rap  our  spirits  in  dreams 
and  illusions.’ 

If  this  extensive  cultivation  of  Opium  in  China  be  anything 
more  than  a  vision,  it  is  very  extraordinary  tliat  Indian  opium 
should  be  imported  into  China  at  all.  ‘  Something  more  than 
300  per  cent.’  being  realized  by  the  East  India  Company,  how 
strange  it  is  that  after  being  conveyed  to  (3hina,  and  brought  in 
by  the  connivance  of  bribed  mandarins,  40,000  chests  should 
be  able,  in  one  year,  to  compete  in  the  Chinese  market  w  ith  the 
native-grown  opium  which  pays  no  duty,  either  to  the  East 
India  Company  or  the  emperor !  If  ^  nearly  the  entire  country 
is  fit  for  the  growth  of  the  ])lant,’  and  it  is  ^  at  this  moment  cul¬ 
tivated  and  prepared  within  the  empire  to  an  extent  much 
greater  than  its  consumption  had  attained  some  time  after  it 
w  as  first  denounced  as  destructive  of  the  public  health  of  body 
and  mind,’  it  is  unaccountable  that  the  demand  for  foreign 
opium,  instead  of  ceasing,  should  have  so  increased,  that  at 
length  the  Chinese  should  have  parted  with  more  than  three 
millions  and  a  half  sterling  in  one  yeiu’  in  exchange  for  it.  And 
if,  in  the  estimation  of  the  emperor,  ‘  the  grand  evil  of  opium 
smoking  lay  in  its  puffing  away  the  solid  silver  of  the  country,’ 
how  strange  that  he  should  have  overlooked  the  direct  remedy 
for  this,  which  the  encouragement  of  the  home  cultivation 
afforded !  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Canton 
had  formally  suggested  this  in  their  Report  of  183(>— ^  To  shut 
out  the  importation  of  it  by  foreigners,’  say  they,  ‘  there  is  no 
better  plan  than  to  sanction  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of 
it  in  the  empire.  It  would  seem  right,  therefore,  to  relax,  in 
some  mcasui’e,  the  existing  severe  prohibitions,  and  to  dispense 
with  the  close  scrutiny  now  called  for  to  hinder  its  cidtivntion.’* 
Had  Mr.  Ritchie’s  object  been  to  show  that  the  emperor’s  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  consumption  of  opium  was  not  derived  from  the 
loss  of  sycee  silver  it  occasioned,  but  from  the  moral  and  phy¬ 
sical  evils  arising  from  the  practice,  we  could  have  understood 
the  pertinence  of  his  citation  of  edicts  forbidding  its  cultivation 

*  CorrospomlciuT  relatiug  to  Cliina — p.  Ih". 
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ill  his  own  dominions :  we  could  have  felt  the  force  of  the  appeal, 
— See  he  cares  not  for  the  exportation  of  the  silver;  he  prohibits 
the  drug  equally  whether  grown  abroad  or  at  home,  ‘  the  petty 
traffickeiV  who  go  from  place  to  place  to  sell  the  native  opium 
arc  denounced  as  '  openly  and  know  ingly  >iolating  the  laws/ 
But  that  edicts  and  memorials  against  the  home  cultivation 
should  be  cited  to  show  that  the  true  cause  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  foreign  trade  is  not  dislike  of  the  article,  but  of  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  the  silver  given  in  exchange  for  it,  is  astounding. 

Should  'Mr,  llitchie  say  that  his  argument  is  not  that  the 
cultivation  is  forbidden  by  the  emperor,  but  that  it  is  not  pre¬ 
vented  ;  that  it  is  still  carried  on  from  year  to  year,  and  that  it 
is  therefore  evident  that  the  o])position  of  the  supreme  autho¬ 
rities  is  not  sincere,  w  e  reply,  that  he  gives  us  no  proof  of  this. 
He  assumes,  indeed,  that  ‘  the  noxious  article  is  at  this  moment 
cultivated  and  ])rcpared  within  the  empire,^  but  we  know  of 
nothing  to  justify  the  assumption.  Since  the  year  1830  neither 
public  document  nor  private  letter  which  has  come  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  has  mentioned  it  at  all ;  and  in  1836  the  documents  re¬ 
ferring  to  it  represent  it  as  illegal.  Surely  the  memorials  of  the 
censors  and  other  othcers  requesting  that  prohibitions  should  be 
enforced,  presented  seven  years  ago,  arc  not  to  be  taken  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  cultivated  and  prepared  ^  at  this  moment  1  ^  It 
is  indeed  remarkable  that  our  know  ledge  of  the  internal  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  derived  exclusively  from  our  knowdedge  of  the  orders 
given  for  its  suppression.  Even  ^Ir.  Jardinc,  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  professed  no  other  knowledge 
of  the  fjiet  than  that  which  was  derived  from  edicts  against  it, 
which  the  local  authorities  were  obliged  to  issue,  because  they 
cjmic  from  the  emperor.  Being  asked  whether  he  knew  that 
opium  was  extensively  grown  in  China,  before  reading  the  dis¬ 
cussions  at  Pekin,  he  replied,  ^Yes,  in  consequence  of  having 
seen  it  in  the  *  Pekin  Gazette,^  when  it  used  to  be  translated  for 
the  Company,  that  authorities  had  been  sent  out  to  destroy  the 
pop}nf  in  the  provinces  in  which  it  is  grown,^^ 

Idle  assumption,  then,  that  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  is  not 
on  jiceount  of  the  deleterious  nature  of  the  article  is  altogether 
unsupported ;  and  is  far  less  reasonable  than  the  giving  credit 
for  veracity  to  the  emperor  and  his  councillors.  !Mr.  Thelw  all,  in 
Ids  ‘  Iniquities  of  the  Opium  Trade,^  has  adduced  proofs  so  nu¬ 
merous  and  so  strong,  of  the  physical  and  moral  wretchedness 
of  those  who  have  addicted  themselves  to  opium  smoking,  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  more  to  show*,  that  any  ruler 
possessing  an  average  degree  of  humanity  and  intelligence,  must 
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desire  to  discountenance  the  practice.  W cre  any  further  tes¬ 
timony  desirable,  it  mij'ht  be  found  in  the  impressive  statement 
of  the  late  Political  Agent  to  the  Western  Rajpoot  States,  Lien- 
tenant-Colonel  Tod,  who,  in  his  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Ra- 
jastMian,  says — '  Hiis  pernicious  plant  has  robbed  the  Rajpoot  of 
half  his  virtues;  and  while  it  obscures  these  it  licightens  liis 
vices,  ginng  his  natural  bravery  a  character  of  insane  ferocity, 
and  to  the  countenance,  which  would  otherwise  beam  with  intel¬ 
ligence,  an  air  of  imbecillity.  Like  all  stimulants,  its  effects 
are  magical  for  a  time,  but  the  reaction  is  not  less  certain :  and 
the  faded  form  or  amorphous  bulk  too  often  attest  the  debilitat¬ 
ing  influence  of  a  drug,  which  alike  debases  mind  and  body.’* 
Mr.  Ritchie  himself  acknowledges  that  the  effect  of  opium  is  to 
madden  the  mind  ;  that  *  the  opium  drunkard  destroys  himself;’ 
and  that  it  is  ^  an  article  that  ought  not  to  be  easily  come  at,  or 
largely  consumed.’  Why  should  the  Emperor  of  China  be  dis¬ 
credited  when  he  professes  similar  opinions?  Mr.  Ritchie 
would  think  himself  aggrieved  if  we  were  to  allege  that  he  does 
not  believe  opium  to  possess  pernicious  qualities,  after  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  thus  respecting  it,  though  we  might  show  that  he  vindicates 
the  production  of  the  drug.  How  unreasonable  is  it  then  to 
deny  that  the  Emperor  of  China  believes  this  when  he  denounces 
it,  punishes  those  who  use  it,  refuses  to  derive  a  revenue  from 
it,  and  has,  in  some  instances,  taken  active  measures  for  its 
wholesale  destruction  I  When,  in  opposition  to  the  counsels  of 
Heu-Naetse,  he  adopted  the  course  recommended  by  ("boo  Tsun, 
how  unreasonable  is  it  to  disbelieve  that  he  admitted  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  that  advice  was  enforced !  In  the  memorial  on 
which  the  emperor’s  determination  was  founded,  Choo  Tsun 
speaks  thus : — '  To  sum  up  the  matter,  the  wide-spreading  and 
baneful  influence  of  opium,  when  regarded  simply  as  injurious 
property,  is  of  inferior  importance ;  but  w  hen  regarded  as  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  people,  it  demands  most  anxious  consideration ;  for  in 
the  people  lies  the  very  foundation  of  the  empire.  Property,  it 
is  true,  is  that  on  which  the  subsistence  of  the  people  depends. 
Yet  a  deficiency  of  it  may  be  supplied,  and  an  impoverished 
people  improved ;  whereas  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  ar¬ 
tificial  means  to  save  a  people  enervated  by  luxur}\’t  He 
argues,  that  it  was  in  this  way  the  ruin  of  Formosa  had  been 
effected;  that  some  of  the  natives  had  been  seduced  into  the 
habit  of  smoking  opium,  and  that  ^  from  these  the  mania  for  it 
ra])idly  spread  throughout  the  whole  nation ;  so  that,  in  process 
of  time,  the  natives  became  feeble  and  enervated,  submitted  to 
foreign  rule,  and  ultimately  were  completely  subjugated.’  He 
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adds,  '  If  not  early  aroused  to  a  sense  of  our  danger,  we  shall 
find  ourselves,  ere  long,  on  the  last  step  towards  ruin.'* 

III.  Mr.  Ilitchie’s  third  chapter  is  on  the  Commercial  Ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  this  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  cultivation  and 
sale  of  opium  arc  commercially  advantageous. 

That  the  opium  trade  is  productive  of  gain  to  some  parties 
we  have  never  thought  of  disputing :  it  is  for  the  sake  of  gain 
that  it  is  carried  on.  This  may  be  said  of  even^  traffic,  however 
infamous ;  and  none  but  the  most  degraded  of  mankind  w  ould 
maintain  that  pecuniary  considerations  alone  can  justify  what  is 
in  itself  criminal  and  base.  We  will,  howxver,  examine  ^Ir. 
Ritchie's  commercial  argument  in  detail. 

We  are  not  sure  that  'Sir.  Ritchie  intended  to  produce  an 
impression  that  benefit  accrues  to  the  peasantry  engaged  in  the 
cultivation ;  but  Ids  language  may  have  that  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  uninformed.  He  says — ^  The  increase  in  the  cultivation 
has  not  taken  place,  as  some  have  supposed,  from  compulsion, 
for  the  ryot  is  at  liberty  to  plant  his  land  with  opium  or  not  as 
he  pleases ;  but  he  is  in  many  respects  better  off,  as  will  have 
been  perceived,  than  other  cultivators  in  India,  and  so  is  always 
glad  to  carry  Out  the  wishes,  in  this  respect,  of  the  Government.' 
Now  ,  when  men  arc  in  such  a  state  of  dependence  on  superiors 
as  arc  the  ryots  of  India,  it  is  hard  to  say  where  free  agency 
cuds,  and  compulsion  begins.  An  offer  may  be  made  which  it 
is  impossible  to  refuse.  A  request  is,  in  some  circumstances, 
ecpdvalent  to  a  command,  'riiesc  lyots  are  poor ;  their  liveli¬ 
hood  is  derived  from  the  cidtivation  of  the  land.  Without  ad¬ 
vances  made  bv  the  Government,  Mr.  Ritchie  himself  tells  us, 

*  nothing  can  be  done  in  India ;'  and,  *  the  advances  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  opium  arc  on  a  liberal  scale.'  The  advances 
arc  offered,  and  the  w  ishes  of  the  Government  arc  signified.  As 
the  starving  pauper  at  home  goes  voluntarily,  not  by  compul¬ 
sion,  into  the  union  workhouse;  as  the  dependent  farmer  votes 
voluntarily,  not  by  compulsion,  for  the  candidate  who  has  been 
recommended  to  him  by  an  intolerant  landlord, — so  the  iw  ot 
cultivates  the  poppy,  not  by  compulsion,  but  of  his  own  free 
will.  Rut  no  native  capitalist  offers  his  land  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  poppy,  because  the  crop  is  precarious,  and  the  price  given 
by'  the  Government  does  not  sufficiently  remunerate.  And,  in 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  gentleman  wdio  had  re¬ 
sided  many  years  in  India,  and  who  at  one  time  had  charge  of 
an  opium  district,  being  asked.  Do  the  natives  feel  any  objection 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar?  replied,  ^No:  they  like  sugar,  but 
they  do  not  like  indigo  m\ich,  or  poppy,  though  they  bring  them 
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good  returns/*  And  truly  they  have  reason  to  dislike  it ;  not 
merely  beoause  wherever  opium  is  cultivated,  men  yield  to  its 
fascinations,  and  the  healtli  and  morals  of  the  district  sufter, 
hut  also  bceausc  it  subjects  them  to  aunoyaiiccs  and  oppressions, 
which  far  outweigh  any  pecuniary  advantages  that  it  atlords. 
The  surveillance  of  the  police,  the  authoritative  intrusions  of  the 
searchers,  the  extortions  of  the  dishonest  native  custom-house 
olKccrs,  combine  to  render  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  in  the 
estimation  of  men  who  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  a  heavy,  nay,  an  intolerable  grievance. 

That  it  is  not  a  ])rofitablc  trade  to  the  British  nu'rchants  who 
have  engaged  in  it,  is  conceded  by  some  of  its  ])rincipal  apolo¬ 
gists.  Mr.  Inglis,  after  having  resided  in  Canton  sixteen  years, 
and  engaged  in  the  traflic  very  largely,  Jissurcd  a  Committee. of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1810,  that  though  the  i)rofits  were 
sometimes  \cry  high ;  at  other  times  they  were  veiy  low ;  that 
he  had  known  people  totally  mined  by  it,  and  that  it  was  in  its 
very  nature  a  gambling  trade.  ‘  I  should  say,^  he  observes, 
‘  that  there  have  been  more  losses  than  gains,  while  1  have  been 
in  the  trade,  decidedly ;  and  1  think  1  can  say,  almost  from  my 
own  experience  of  it,  that  there  has  l)een  more  money  lost  than 
made  in  China,  in  the  opium  trade,  until  lately.  Within  the 
last  year  or  two  there  luis  been  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of 
money  made  ;  but  prior  to  that  time  1  hardly  know  three  people 
that  ever  left  China  with  fortunes  made  in  the  opium  trade. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  most  notorious  that  all  those  who  touched 
the  opium  trade  lost  by  it,  except  those  thrcc^.’t 

Who,  then,  are  the  real  gainers  ?  We  rej)ly,  the  East  India 
Company.  ]\Ir.  llitchie  says,  ‘  Upon  the  whole,  the  principal 
gainers  by  opium  h.avc  been  the  East  India  Comj)any.'  They 
are,  in  truth,  the  only  habitual  gainers.  Individual  speculators 
have  gained  by  it,  but  they  have  been  exceptions  to  a  general 
ride.  It  is  to  the  East  India  Com])any  alone  that  the  traffic  is 
valuable ;  it  is  through  their  interest  in  it  alone  that  it  exists. 
One  million  and  a  quarter  of  their  revenue  is  confessedly  derived 
from  it ;  and  therefore  they  stimulate  both  the  growth  and  the 
sale.  They  stimulate  the  growth  :  Mr.  Inglis,  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  already  mentioned,  having  spoken  of  the  East  India 
Company  as  increasing  the  quantity  of  opium  almost  every  year, 
without  reference  to  the  demand,  added,  in  explanation,  *  i  say 
the  East  India  Compjiny,  because  I  conceive  that  nothing  but  a 
monopoly  could  have  forced  the  opium  in  the  way  in  wliieh  it 

was  done.^ . ‘I  think  it  is  nothing  but  the  circumstance  of 

the  Company  making  so  large  a  profit  upon  opium,  that  could 

*  Report. — Rast  India  (’omj)anv»  1H40. — p.  7^. 
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iuJuce  them  for  so  loiij;  a  series  of  years  to  go  on  increasing  the 
(luantity  upon  lower  prices.^* 

And  be  it  observed,  this  opinion  referred  not  merely  to  the 
opium  produced  in  their  own  dominions,  but  to  that  produced 
beyond  them ;  to  ‘all  the  opium  grown  in  Iiidia.^  The  desire 
to  iiicrctise  the  quantity  of  opium  has  indeed  been  formally  ac¬ 
knowledged.  In  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  1830,  the 
(Jovcriior-Gciieral  and  Council  in  Bengal,  say,  ‘We  arc  taking 
measures  for  extending  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  with  a 
view  to  a  large  increase  in  the  supply  of  opium  to  be  olFcred  for 
sale  at  this  prcsideiicy/t  And  as  they  have  stimulated  the 
growth  of  the  drug,  so  also  have  they  stimulated  its  transmission 
to  China.  When  heavy  losses  have  been  sustained  by  those 
wljo  had  cju*ried  it  thither,  in  consequence  of  its  selling  badly, 
the  Government  has  granted  a  remuneration  for  those  losses. J 
‘They  made  a  distinction,^  said  the  late  Mr.  Jardine,  ‘between 
China  and  Singapore ;  they  gave  a  larger  remuneration  to  those 
who  had  purchased  at  a  certain  period  for  China  than  they  did 
for  any  one  clsc.^§  It  is  not  the  Chinese  consumer  then  who 
stimulates  the  trade:  the  supply  Inas  been  increased  without 
reference  to  the  demand  in  China.  It  is  not  the  merchant  who 
purchases  the  drug  for  sale  that  gives  the  cultivation  its  chief 
impulse :  he  asks  remuneration  for  his  losses  of  those  who  have 
a  greater  interest  in  the  business  than  himself,  and  remunera¬ 
tion  is  granted.  It  is  not  the  husbandman  by  whose  industry 
it  is  produced ;  lie,  in  cultivating  it,  complies  with  the  wishes  of 
his  governors,  who  make  advances  to  him  for  the  purpose,  de¬ 
mand  from  him  every  bale  that  he  obtains,  sell  it  at  a  profit  of 
300  per  cent.,  and  in  cases  of  emergency  interpose  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  traffic. 

M  hether  it  can  be  sound  policy  in  the  East  India  Company 
to  cherish  a  trade  with  w  hicli  is  connected  so  much  that  is  mean 
and  pernicious,  so  much  tliat  is  injurious  to  its  reputation,  and 
baneful  to  its  subjects,  is,  however,  a  question  which  the  direc¬ 
tors  would  do  well  to  consider.  Gold  may  be  purchased  at  too 
dear  a  rate ;  and  if  they  could  trace  the  whole  of  the  influences 
and  coneouiitants  of  this  tratlic,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
eouelude,  that  to  iTiiounce  it,  w  ith  all  its  gains,  would  be  tnic 
wisdom.  It  was  felt  ten  years  ago  to  be  of  so  doubtful  a  cha¬ 
racter  that  it  w  as  oflieially  declared,  that  ‘  it  would  be  highly 
imprudent  to  rely  upon  it  as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue.’ || 
Since  that  time,  though  the  quantity  exported  from  India  has 
been  increasing,  the  revenue  derived  from  it  by  the  Company 
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has  gradually  dinniiishcd.  Mcamvliile  their  subjects  who  arc 
cinplovcd  ill  its  ])rodiictioii  sustain  moral  and  physical  iujur\^, 
from  the  temptation  to  conceal  a  part,  and  defraud  tlie  mono¬ 
polists  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  from  the  temptation 
to  partake,  which  is  in  general  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  and 
which  threatens  to  enfeeble  that  portion  of  the  Company’s 
dominions  in  wliich  it  is  carried  on,  as  it  has  already  enfeebled 
Assam,  where  it  has  depopulated  the  countr}^,  and  '  turned  it 
into  a  land  of  wild  beasts,  with  w  hich  it  is  overrun,  and  degene¬ 
rated  tlie  Assamese  from  a  fine  race  of  people  to  the  most  ab  ject, 
servile,  crafty,  and  demoralized  race  in  India.’*  While  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  Company’s  moral  influence,  from  its  known  con¬ 
nexion  with  practices  that  lu’e  clandestine,  and  sometimes  even 
piratical,  must  in  many  ways  injure  its  interests  among  tlie 
native  princes  of  Asia.  It  is  not  all  clear  gain  that  is  derived 
from  this  monopoly. 

But  w  hatever  may  be  the  views  of  the  East  India  Com])any 
respecting  this  source  of  revenue,  the  British  Parliament,  taking 
a  larger  view  of  the  subject,  and  regarding  as  it  ought  to  do  the 
general  interests  of  tlie  empire,  will  find  evidence  that  to  the 
nation  at  large  this  commerce  in  opium  is  an  evil.  Mr.  liitchic, 
indeed,  says,  ‘  It  signifies  little,  however,  to  the  nfition,  who  arc 
the  gainers  or  losers.  The  trade  we  have  thus  slightly  sketched 
is  a  most  importjint  medium  of  remittance,  and  at  this  moment 
the  eyes  of  the  mcrciintile  world  are  turned  towards  it  with 
intense  interest.’  What  he  means  by  this  sentence  is  not  quite 
clear.  Is  it  the  opium  that  he  deems  an  important  medium  of 
remittance  to  China,  or  the  silver  obtained  for  it  that  is  an  ini- 
l)ortaut  medium  of  remittance  from  China.  For  the  latter  pur- 
jiosc  it  is  not  required ;  for  were  it  not  for  the  opium  trade, 
there  would,  at  the  present  rate  of  imjiortations,  be  no  balance 
to  remit.  The  articles  we  receive  from  China  exceed  in  value 
by  far  our  present  exports  to  it,  iudependently  of  opium.  Docs 
he  mean,  then,  that  opium  is  an  important  medium  of  remittance 
to  China  ?  If  so,  we  reply,  it  w  ould  be  far  more  profitable  to 
our  manufacturers  and  shijiowncrs  to  remit  broad  cloths,  cottons, 
twist,  and  other  articles  of  home  produce,  than  that  the  remit¬ 
tances  should  be  made  in  opium.  Oh  !  cries  Mr.  Ritchie,  this 
amusing  hallucination  may  be  left  to  itself.  '  Oivc  up  opium, 
say  the  British  manufacturers ;  withdraw'  this  pernicious  dnig, 
and  our  innocent  goods  Avill  instantaneously  take  its  place  in 
the  market.  AV  lien  the  Chinese  come  to  you,  craving  for  the 
poison,  and  with  horse-shoes  of  silver  in  their  hands  to  pay  for 
it,  offer  them  a  blanket  instead,  and  they  will  never  know  the 
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difference  Indeed,  we  believe  that  they  will  know  the  differ¬ 
ence.  They  will  know  that  instead  of  poison  we  have  brought 
them  an  article  of  utility ;  instead  of  a  contraband  drug,  an 
article  they  may  carry  home  openly ;  and,  though  a  moiuentarv 
disappointment  may  be  felt  by  individuals,  it  will  issue  in  per¬ 
manent  satisfaction.  In  addition  to  other  testimony,  we  have 
that  of  the  Councillor  Choo-Tsun,  in  his  memorial  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  that  '  the  broadcloths,  and  camlets,  and  cotton  goods  of 
the  barbarians  from  beyond  the  pale  of  the  empire,  are  in  con¬ 
stant  request.'* 

But  Mr.  Ritchie  says,  ^  The  manufacturers,  however,  ought  to 
know  that  since  the  trade  was  thrown  open,  other  articles  of 
export  have  increased,  in  at  least  the  same  ratio  as  opium.'  Now 
this  is  true,  literally  true,  with  regard  to  certain  articles, — arti¬ 
cles  of  trivial  amount,  or  the  introduction  of  which  to  the  Chinese 
market  is  recent ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  being  true  with  regard 
to  articles  of  export  generally.  On  the  contrarj^,  as  the  traihe 
in  opium  has  increased,  the  traffic  in  British  manufactures  has 
declined.  How  should  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  quantity  of 
opium  imported  into  China,  exceeds  in  value  all  the  tea,  and  all 
the  silk,  that  we  receive  from  it?  A  striking  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  opium  trade  affects  the  interests  of  our  oavu 
manufactures,  is  given  in  the  Memorial,  as  having  occurred  at 
Chusan,  whither  the  ^  Scotland'  went  laden  with  British  goods. 


which  found  a  ready  sale  till  two  opium  clippers  arrived ;  after 
which,  not  a  bale  could  be  disposed  of,  the  remaining  Chinese 
dollars  being  given  in  exchange  for  the  drug. 

This  assertion  Mr.  Ritchie  follow^s  up  by  an  exhibition  of,  w  hat 
he  calls,  the  state  of  trade ;  into  wdiich,  however,  "we  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  follow^  him,  partly  because  of  the  confusedness  of  his 
figures,  and  partly  because  it  has  no  really  important  bearing 
on  the  question  before  us.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  having  given 
the  exports  from  China  in  dollars,  which  he  reduces  to  pounds 
sterling,  he  places  under  them  the  hnports,  not  in  dollars  hut  in 
pounds  sterling  ;  that  the  item  of  British  '  manufactures,'  which 
he  sets  down  as  ^  cottons,'  is  in  fact  raw'  Indian  cotton  ;  and, 
that  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  gold,  bar  silver,  and  dollars. 


returned  into  China  in  exchange  for  native  produce.  Ihcre  are 
other  items  in  his  statement,  the  meaning  of  which  we  cannot 
divine. 


IV.  Mr.  Ritchie  now  proceeds  to  develope  a  fourth  principle : 
— That  it  being  impossible  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  oi)iuni 
into  China,  the  profits  now  accruing  from  the  trade  w  ould  be 
lost  by  its  suppression,  w  ithout  any  compensating  advantage. 
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He  alleges,  that  ‘  althoug:h  the  Company  have  it  in  their  power 
to  increase  at  pleasure  their  charge  on  what  is  shipped  by  wav 
of  Bombay,  they  can  never  do  this  to  such  an  extent  ns  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  transit  trade,  without  giving  it  away  altogether  to 
the  Portuguese  / — that,  ‘  our  retiring  from  the  business,  would 
have  no  other  eticct  than  that  of  stimulating  the  production,  in 
Malwa,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  China,  and  eventually  bringing 
into  the  field,  Java,  Luzon,  and  other  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  — that,  ‘  the  East  India  Company  may  give  up 
the  cultivation  of  opium  if  they  please,  and  thus  hand  over  their 
profits  on  the  article  to  the  Malwarrccs,  Turks,  Persians,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Dutch,  and  Spaniards;' — and,  that  'even  if  the  trade 
were  given  up  by  the  British,  it  is  clear  that  this  w'ould  have  no 
more  than  a  partiial  and  momentary  etfect  in  w  itliolding  the  in¬ 
dulgence  from  the  Chinese.' 

Witholding  the  indulgence  from  the  Chinese  !  This  is  not  our 
object.  We  have  never  deemed  it  our  duty  to  prevent  their 
cultivating  it,  or  buying  it,  or  smoking  it.  All  that  we  contend 
for  is,  that  we  should  refrain  from  furnishing  them  with  the 
artiele.  If  they  obtain  it  from  others,  w  e  are  not  responsible  for 
that ;  but  if  wx  prepare  it  for  them  and  carr\'  it  to  their  markets 
wx  are  accessories  to  the  injury  it  inflicts.  That  others  may 
probably  provide  it  for  their  consumption  if  w  e  do  not,  is  no 
alleviation  of  our  guilt.  There  is  scarcely  any  species  of  crime, 
in  favour  of  the  commission  of  which  such  a  plea  might  not  be 
set  up.  The  thief  might  often  plead  this  in  extenuation  of  his 
offence  : — ‘  The  property  was  exposed,  1  was  needy,  other  depre¬ 
dators  wxuld  most  certainlv  have  taken  it,  if  1  had  not.'  The 
hired  assassin  might  plead  this  in  extenuation  of  murder ; — ^  1 
knew’  that  there  w  ere  others  w  illing  to  undertake  tlie  business  ; 
it  woidd  not  have  saved  his  life  had  1  refused ;  I  should  only 
have  given  away  the  profit  to  a  less  seruj)nlous  bravo.'  In  many 
cases  this  woidd  accord  with  fact;  but  the  actual  perpetrator 
would  still  be  held  guilty  in  every  court,  wliethcr  human  or 
divine. 

But,  to  look  at  the  subject  commercially, — suppose  the  trade 
were  caixied  on  by  Turks,  Persians,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  or 
Spaniards  ;  would  the  stain  upon  our  mercantile  reputation,  or 
the  injiu’v  to  our  other  traffic  be  the  same  as  though  it  wxro 
carried  on  by  Englishmen  ?  If  our  commerce  had  been  exempt 
from  the  interruptions  and  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the 
opium  trade,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  would  not 
this  have  conduced  to  its  interests?  If  it  had  been  knowTi  to 
the  emperor  and  all  his  officers,  that  opium  was  an  article  with 
which  the  subjects  of  the  Britisli  crown  never  meddled,  would  it 
not  have  afforded  to  us  facilities  for  extending  our  intercourse 
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with  the  Chinese  millions  ?  If  we  could  have  asserted  with  truth 
— ‘  this  contraband  traffic  belongs  to  Turks,  Persians,  Dutch, 
and  Spaniards,  but  as  you  well  know  not  to  us  Britons,^ — should 
we  have  stood  on  the  same  footing  as  that  on  wliich  we  have 
actuallv  stood?  Would  the  histon"  of  the  last  few  years  liavc 
read  as  it  now  reads  ?  Is  it  probable  that  then  the  importation 
of  British  manufactures  w  ould  have  deebned,  as  it  has  done  in 
proportion  as  tlic  opium  trade  has  increased  ? 

But  the  supposition  is  itself  futile.  That  no  measures  will  be 
effectual  to  suppress  the  trade,  while  the  East  India  Company 
pursues  its  present  course,  we  are  perfectly  aware.  While  that 
powerful  body  employs  its  capital  in  advances  to  the  cultivators, 
purchases  all  that  they  can  produce,  sells  it  expressly  for  the 
Chinese  market,  and  evinces  in  substantial  forms  its  sympathy 
with  those  purchasers  who  make  unfortunate  speculations,  it  is 
quite  vain  to  suppose  that  the  trade  will  be  prevented  by  any 
jiroclamations  or  laws.  But  if  the  East  India  Govenimcnt  were 
to  give  up  the  cultivation,  and  prohibit  the  transmission  of  the 
drug  through  its  territories,  which  it  must  do  if  the  British  par¬ 
liament  were  to  enjoin  it ;  then,  we  maintain,  the  traffic  would 
be  so  curtailed  and  enfeebled  that  it  could  only  be  in  opposition 
to  great  difficulties,  and  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  that  its 
vigour  could  be  restored. 

Whence,  in  that  case,  would  the  supply  be  furnished.  Bchar 
and  Benares,  the  only  pronnccs  in  the  Company's  dominions  in 
whicli  its  grow  th  is  now  permitted,  would  cease  to  yield  it,  at 
the  Corapany^s  mandate.  This  will  be  universally  admitted. 
But  Malw'a,  it  will  be  said,  ^lalwa  now  furnishes  thousands  of 
chests  annually,  and  in  that  case  it  will  furnish  thousands  more. 
But  how  is  it  to  be  transmitted  to  China,  situated  as  that  pro¬ 
vince  is,  if  the  Company  forbids  its  transit?  It  was  formerly 
smuggled  to  the  Portuguese  port  of  Damaun,  and  thence  shipped 
to  China ;  but  this  wajs  alw  ays  a  difficult  process,  and  we  believe 
it  would  now  be  impracticable.  An  English  gentleman  residing 
in  that  part  of  India,  who  has  taken  pains  to  infoim  himself  on 
the  subject,  writes  thus : — 

*  Before  the  Bombay  government  reduced  their  fee  for  passing  the 
Malwra  through  their  territories  to  Bombay,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  rupees  per  chest,  a  veiy^  considerable  portion  of  the  produce  of  Malw  a 
was  shipj)ed  from  Damaun,  a  Portuguese  settlement  about  one  hundred 
miles  north  of  Bombay.  The  route  by  w^hich  it  reached  Damaun  was  as 
follows.  If  you  refer  to  a  chart,  you  will  obser\'e  that  they  kept  clear  of 
our  territories  by  passing  through  probably  a  part  of  Mewar,  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Deessa  and  Cutch,  to  Kerutchee,  a  sea  port  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  then  l)elonging  either  to  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  or  some  inde¬ 
pendent  Rajah ;  and  from  Kuratehee  it  was  taken  by  native  boats  to 
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Damaun,  not  above  two  days  sail  in  the  North  Blast  Monsoon.  Thus  it 
never  was  in  our  territories  at  all.  But  when  the  Company  reduceil  the 
duty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  rupees,  people  pref^erred  paying  the 
tribute  to  the  Company,  as  thereby  they  had  an  opportunity  of  inspect¬ 
ing  the  drug  for  themselves  here  ;  and  this  is  a  very  material  point,  as  it 
is  a  very  easy  matter  to  adulterate  it. 

*  Kurutchee,  with  many  other  places  in  Scinde,  the  Company,  by  the 
right  of  might  only,  seized,  about  December,  1 838  ;  so  that  we,  having 
the  command  of  all  the  sea  ports  of  Scinde,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
opium  dealers  to  get  it  to  Damaun  any  longer,  exce])t  bv  smuggling  it 
through  the  Company’s  territories,  which  might  l)e  done,  to  a  very  small 
extent  only,  as  it  could  not  be  passed  through  our  territories  in  any 
quantity.  A  few  cakes  might  be  concealed,  and  carried  by  |)eople  through 
bye-paths  and  jungles,  but  not  by  the  regular  roads,  which  are  few  and 
carefully  guarded. 

‘  The  sea  ports  at  Beloochistan,  further  to  the  westward  than  Kumt- 
chee,  opium  never  could  be  taken  to ;  so  that,  if  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  were  determined  to  prevent  its  exit  from  Malwa  through  their 
territories,  it  could  only  be  so  small  a  quantity  as  could  never  be  of  any 
material  consequence  as  an  export  to  China.* 

Tliis  was  written  before  the  recent  conquests  were  made ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  ascendancy  of  the  East  India  Company  over  these 
native  provinces  wns  such,  even  then,  that  they  were  quite  able, 
liad  they  pleased,  to  I  restrict  the  cultivation  of  the  dnig.  This 
wjis  attested  by  their  own  political  agent  in  these  very  states, 
Lieut.  Col.  Tod,  who,  writing  on  the  spot,  in  1820,  advises  tliat 
this  course  should  he  adopted.  After  giving  an  historical  ac¬ 
count,  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  it,  of  the  manner  in 
which  opium  had  been  cultivated,  he  says : 

*  Such  is  the  history,  and,  I  believe,  a  pretty  correct  one,  of  the  growth 
and  extension  of  this  execrable  and  demoralizing  plant  for  the  last  forty 
years.  If  the  now  paramount  power,  instead  of  making  a  monoindy  of 
it,  and  consequently  extending  its  cultivation,  would  endeavour  to  res¬ 
trict  it  by  judicious  legislative  enactments,  or  at  least  reduce  its  culture 
to  what  it  was  forty  years  ago,  generations  yet  unborn  would  have  just 
reason  to  praise  us  for  this  work  of  mercy.  It  is  no  less  our  interest 
than  our  duty  to  do  so,  and  to  call  forth  genuine  industry,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  cotton,  indigo,  sugar-cane,  and  other  products,  which 
would  enrich  instead  of  demoralizing,  and  thereby  impoverisliing  the 
country'*. 

And  again  he  says  : 

*  But  our  monopoly  acted  as  an  encouragement  of  this  vice;  for  no 
sooner  was  it  promulgated  that  the  Compani  Sahib  was  contractor  gene¬ 
ral  for  opium,  than  prince  and  peasant,  nay  the  verj'  scavengers,  dabbled 
in  the  speculation.  All  Malwa  wiis  thrown  into  a  ferment,  like  the 
Dutch  tulip-bubble  ;  the  most  fraudulent  purchases  andtransfers  were 
effected  by  men  who  had  not  a  seer  of  opium  in  their  possession.  IIic 

*  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasthan,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
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extent  to  which  this  must  have  gone  may  be  imagined,  when,  according 
to  the  return,  the  sales,  in  tlie  first  year  of  our  monopoly,  exceeded  one 
milhon  sterling,  in  vsdiich  I  rather  think  we  gained  a  loss  of  some 
£40,000.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  subject  is  now  better  understood,  and 
that  the  legislature  at  home  will  perceive  that  a  perseverance  in  this  per¬ 
nicious  traffic  is  consistent  neither  with  our  honour,  'our  interest,  nor 
with  humanity.' 

The  East  India  Company,  then,  what  with  its  influence  with 
the  native  rajahs,  and  what  w  ith  its  ability  to  control  the  ports 
to  which  alone  Malwese  opium  could  be  conveyed,  would  be 
quite  able  to  cut  off  effectually  any  supply  from  that  province. 
Then  as  to  other  places  where  it  is  supposed  the  cultivation 
might  be  commenced,  there  are  formidable  obstacles  in  tlie  w  ay, 
or  the  attempt,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  would  lie  made  now. 
To  gain  a  share  in  the  traffic  as  now’  carried  on,  would  not  be 
deemed  a  trifling  gain  :  w  ere  it  as  easy  as  some  seem  to  suppose, 
these  competitors  would  not  w  ait  for  the  withdrawment  of  the 
East  India  Company.  But  let  the  East  India  Company  aban¬ 
don  it,  and  it  must  be  evident  to  others  that  their  success  in  the 
enterprise  must  be  slow’  and  doubtfid.  It  requires  the  very 
best  soil ;  the  climate  must  be  of  a  certain  temperature,  much 
of  India  is  too  hot  for  it.  It  needs  the  advance  of  large  capital; 
and  great  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  The 
crop  is  precarious ;  and  the  maihet,  a  market  so  uncertain  and 
inconvenient,  that  it  is  understood  that  even  the  potent  British 
East  India  Company  has  w  itlubaw  n  from  it,  and  that  the  em¬ 
pires  of  Cliina  and  Britain  are  united  in  endeavours  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  the  traffic  in  every  possible  way.  To  commence  the 
cultivation  in  such  circumstances  w  ould  not  be  a  verv  safe  or 
enticing  speculation. 

V.  On  one  more  principle  which  Mr.  Ritchie  avow  s,  we  will 
bestow’  a  few'  sentences.  It  is  in  his  opinion  unbecoming  that 
Great  Britain  sliould  assist  in  enforcing  the  revenue  law  s  of 
China.  To  present  temptations  to  the  most  worthless  part  of 
the  Chinese  community  to  break  the  law  s  of  their  comitiy,  may 
comport  better,  it  seems,  with  the  dignity  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  than  to  assist  in  maintaining  law  s  which  are  merely  of 
Chinese  origin,  lie  speaks  of  Hhe  extravagance  of  the  plan 
advocated  by  others  for  making  Great  Britain  assist  the  Chinese 
in  enforcing  their  ow  n  i*cvcnue  laws  and  again  he  says :  '  As 
for  Government  punishing  its  own  subjects  for  smuggling  into 
other  countries,  or  even  forbidding  them  to  do  so,  it  is  a  thing 
altogether  unknow  n  in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  quite  out 
of  the  question.^ 

Popular  as  this  argument  is  among  some  advocates  of  the 
trade,  the  facts  already  adduced  explode  it.  It  is  futile  for  him 
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who  is  throwing  about  fire-brands  to  plead  that  he  is  only  in 
sport,  tliat  lie  has  a  rigjht  to  amuse  himself  in  his  own  way,* and 
that  be  is  not  answerable  for  the  conseciuences  that  ensue  after 
they  have  left  his  premises.  It  is  ecpially  futile  for  him  who 
cultivates  a  dnv^  expressly  for  the  Chinese  market,  preparing  it 
carefully  in  accordance  with  the  Chinese  taste,  to  plead  that  he 
is  not  implicated  in  the  evils  it  causes,  inasmuch  as  he  abstains 
from  carrying  it  to  China  himself.  The  government  is  a  party 
to  the  proceeding  ;  it  is  the  head  of  a  firm  in  which  each  partner 
has  his  own  sphere  of  operation.  The  Chinese  Government  is 
bound,  when  at  peace  with  llritain,  to  restrain  its  subjects  from 
assailing  and  burning  the  llritish  factory.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  is  bound,  wdien  at  peace  with  China,  to  restrain  its  sub¬ 
jects  from  bombarding  Canton.  On  the  same  principle  it  is 
bound  to  restrain  its  sul)jects  from  pursuing  a  course  which  is, 
in  the  estimation  of  tlie  Chinese  rulers,  as  injurious  to  their 
provinces  as  fire  or  the  sword.  But  is  it  not,  at  least,  the  duty 
of  the  British  Government  to  take  cai  e  of  the  interests  of  its 
ow  n  subjects  ?  If  the  smuggling  trade  is  injurious  to  our  legal 
commerce,  is  not  tlie  Government  bound  to  protect  onr  legal 
commerce  against  the  smugglers?  If  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
Chinese,  yet  for  the  sake  of  the  men  of  Yorkshire  and  Lanca¬ 
shire  is  it  not  bound  to  interpose  ?  If  this  smuggling  trade  has 
interrupted  again  and  again  that  commerce  which  is  valuable 
to  our  ow^n  citizens  ;  if  it  causes  lialiitmil  jealousy,  irritation,  and 
dislike  among  a  people  witli  whom  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
us  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding;  if  it  was,  jus  Mr.  Hitehie 
says,  ‘the  proxinuite  cause  of  the  wjir  declared  in  18 tO,'  and  if 
it  is  adapted  to  produce  locjd  collisions,  and  eventually  renewed 
hostilities,  disastrous  to  the  pcjiceful  interests  of  this  manufac¬ 
turing  and  trading  luition,  Jire  not  our  governors  bound  for 
these  reasons  to  put  it  down  ?  Arc  they,  our  appointed  guar¬ 
dians,  to  stand  by  and  sec  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  our  own 
people  in  Ilindoosthan  and  in  Britain,  Jind  refrain  from  redress¬ 
ing  them,  lest  in  so  doing  they  should  be  affording  protection 
also  to  Chinese  interests,  and  co-operating  with  the  fiscal  mea¬ 
sures  of  an  Jilly  ? 

Nothing  short  of  the  energetic  interference  of  the  British 
Government  will  be  effectiud  ;  and  this  only  by  suppressing  the 
cultivjition  of  the  poppy.  Of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  conviction  of  this 
we  have  strong  evidence.  His  zcjil  for  the  continuance  of  tlie 
culture  shows  Ins  opinion  that  were  it  cultivated,  it  would  find 
its  way  to  the  market,  so  as  to  produce  a  continued  revenue  to 
the  cultivator.  Leave  the  dealers  in  the  ailicle  to  Chinese  op¬ 
position,  is  the  spirit  of  his  counsel ;  do  not  touch  them  your¬ 
selves,  and  tlie  advantjiges  derived  from  the  opium  tnule  will 
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still  be  realized.  In  this  we  entirely  agree  with  him.  Without 
the  interj)Osition  of  the  British  Government,  nothing  can  be 
effeetual  for  the  removal  of  the  evil :  the  Chinese  will  still  be 
seduced  and  debilitated  ;  the  cause  of  irritation  betw  een  the  two 
nations  will  remain ;  and  Christianity  will  still  be  impeded  and 
dishonoured  in  the  sight  of  all  Asia,  by  its  professed  adherents. 


Art.  V.  A  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  by  James 

Backhouse,  Illustrated  by  Three  Maps,  Fifteen  Etchings,  and  se¬ 
veral  JVoodcuts,  704.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  1843. 

The  writer  of  this  Narrative  is  a  respectable  member  and  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  mind  was  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  for  a  long  time  w  ith  the  beUcf  ‘  that  he  w’as  called  to 
visit,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  colonics  and  settlements  in  New’ 
Holland,  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  and  South  Africa.’  In  the 
prosecution  of  tliis  conviction  the  voyages  and  visits  recorded  in 
the  *»ork  before  us  were  made.  The  narrative  has  been  j)rc- 
pared,  wx  are  informed,  from  a  journal  kept  by  the  author,  ‘  in 
wdiich,  having  been  trained  to  habits  of  observation,  records 
were  made,  not  only  on  religious  subjects,  but  also  on  such  as 
regarded  the  productions  of  the  countries  visited,  the  state  of 
the  aborigines,  and  of  the  emigrant  and  prisoner  population, 
&c.’  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  motives  which 
actuated  our  author  to  engage  in  his  missionar}'  enterprise. 
We  only  wish  that  such  examples  of  self-denying  labour  among 
men  of  w  ealth  and  leisure  w  ere  not  so  rare.  The  mode  in  w  hich 
Christian  laymen  (w  e  hate  the  w  ord,  and  only  use  it  for  want  of 
a  better)  may  promote  missions  abroad  by  personal  seirice,  and 
the  duty  of  them  to  do  so,  arc  subjects  that  have  yet  to  be 
brought  prominently  before  the  churches.  It  would  be  a  most 
delightful  and  a  most  fruitful  thing  if  some  of  the  rich  members 
of  our  churches  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  w  ould  just  betake 
themselves  to  a  scene  of  foreign  labour,  where  their  charac¬ 
ter  and  influence  might  produce  their  fullest  effect  in  favour  of 
the  gospel ;  where  they  might  encourage  and  assist  some  zea¬ 
lous  but  desponding  brother,  gladden  liis  heart  by  intercourse, 
lessen  his  cares  by  sympathy,  and  help  the  execution  of  his 
plans,  now  imperfectly  and  feebly  carried  out,  by  money,  by 
labour,  and  by  prayer. 

Our  author,  and  his  companion,  George  Washington  Wjdker, 
bearing  certificates  fixm  the  meetings  for  discipline  to  w  hicli 
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they  respectively  belonged,  sailed  for  Van  Dieman's  Land,  Sep- 
tember  3rd,  1831,  on  board  the  'Science/  They  had  for  fellow- 
passengers  forty-six  Chelsea  pensioners  who  had  commuted 
their  pensions  for  an  advance  of  four  years’  payment.  Indeed 
their  selection  of  the  '  Science’  in  which  to  make  the  voyage  was 
the  result  of  an  anxiety  to  benefit  these  jHJoplc,  whose  conduct 
seems  to  have  abundantly  evinced  the  need  of  benevolent 
eftbrts  for  their  welfare,  as  the  following  extract  will  show : — 

*  We  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  the  9th,  and  from  that  time  till  wc 
reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  few  days  ]nisscd  without  some  of  the 
pensioners  being  intoxicated  and  quarrelling :  sometimes  hut  few  were 
sober;  and,  occasionally,  the  women  were  as  had  as  the  men.  Three 
times  the  captain  was  seized  by  different  men,  who  threatened  to  throw 
liim  overboard.  One  man  was  nearly  murdered  by  one  of  liis  fellows, 
and  all  kinds  of  sin  prevailed  among  them.  A  fruitful  source  of  this 
disorder  was  a  daily  allowance  to  each  person  of  about  five  liquid  ounces 
of  spirits.  Some  saved  it.  for  a  few  days,  and  then  got  dnink  with  it : 
some  purchased  it  from  others,  and  so  long  as  their  money  lasted,  or 
they  could  sell  their  clothes,  were  constantly  intoxicated.  The  general 
excitement  produced  by  this  quantity  of  spirits  made  them  irritable  in 
temper,  and  seemed  to  arouse  every  corrupt  passion  of  the  human  mind. 
To  all  expostulation,  the  constant  reply  was  ;  ‘  Wc  arc  free  men,  and  it 
is  our  own :  we  have  paid  for  it,  and  have  a  right  to  do  as  we  please 
with  it.*  * — p.  2. 

Of  these  pensioners  a  melancholy  account  is  given  in  1837 ; — 

‘  A  few  of  the  pensioners  who  came  to  the  colony  with  us,  in  the 
Science,  were  still  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  several  had  been  removed 
by  death,  chicflv  from  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  A  very  small 
number  of  the  remnant  maintained  themselves  above  poverty. — 4th 
mo,  14th.  One  of  the  pensioners  called  upon  us,  presenting  a  forlorn 
specimen  of  the  effects  of  instability  and  inebriety.  According  to  his 
o^^^l  statement,  he  gave  up  a  little  farm  in  England,  on  which  he  was 
doing  well,  to  follow  a  vicious  woman,  who  forsook  him  upon  the  voy¬ 
age,  after  having  wasted  all  that  he  had.  Since  he  came  to  this  land 
his  propensity  for  strong  drink  had  been  a  constant  hindrance  to  his 
prosperity.  About  two  years  ago  a  tree  fell  upon  him,  on  Hruny  Island, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  still  suffers.  Thus,  ‘  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,*  and  half  a  cripple,  he  is  a  burden  to  the  public  and  to  himself.’ — 
p*  472. 

Nothing  worse  occurred  during  the  voyage  than  a  severe 
stpiaH,  the  going  to  sleep  of  the  mate  on  watch,  and  the  seeing 
a  vessel  which  looked  like  a  pirate ;  and  so,  having  touched  at 
the  Cape,  the  shi])  reaehed  without  loss  or  damage  Van  Ilicinaii  s 
Ijand,  sailing  u|)  the  Derwent  to  Hobart  Town.  I  he  two 
Friends  a])|>eHr  to  have  usetl  every  means  available  for  the  iin- 
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provcment  of  the  pensioners,  and  during  the  voya^'  the  sliip’s 
company,  maiutainiog  religious  worship,  and  seeking  inteniews 
for  religious  conversation,  with  what  effect  cannot  be  known 
perhaps  in  this  world. 

Van  Dieiuan's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  was  discovereii  by  Abel 
Jansen  Tasman  in  1642,  who  naiueil  it  alter  Anthony  Van 
Dieman,  (k)vcmor-Geueral  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies.  It  lies  between  40'  42'  and  43"  43’  S.  lat.,  and 
between  144^  40  and  148^  20  E.  long.,  and  is  supposed  to  ei>u- 
tain  about  15,0tX>,000  acres.  Until  1798  it  was  looked  uprni  as 
part  of  Australia,  but  in  that  vear  Dr.  Bass  discovered  it  to  be 
an  island,  and  five  years  later  tlie  English,  true  to  their  voci\tion, 
took  possession  of  it.  It  is  mountainous,  and  is  covered  with 
forest,  but  has  miuiy  fertile  plains,  and  a  delicious  climate ;  thus 
presenting  temptations  stronger  than  any  tliat  have  been  known 
to  l>€  resisted  by  its  new*  j>ossessors.  The  aborigines  were  of  the 
Negro  race,  moderate  in  stature,  dark  in  colour,  with  black 
woolly  hair,  without  clothes,  and  for  the  most  p5U*t  without 
houses.  AVith  true  barbarian  taste  they  polished  themselves 
from  head  to  foot  with  red  ochre  and  grease,  which  was  how  ever 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  enabling  them  the  better  to  hear 
the  changes  of  the  weather.  They  consisted  of  a  few  small  tribes, 
the  population  of  the  country  being  extremely  thin.  These  poor 
creatures  were  destined  to  ext>erience  the  usiud  kindness  of 
Kui'opean  treatment.  Aggression  prompted  to  self-defenec.  They 
were  shot,  and  their  ground  taken  from  them,  and  they  naturally 
souglit  to  expel  their  robbers  and  assailants,  whom,  however, 
thougli  they  could  injure  and  imnoy,  they  could  not  extirpate. 
This  system  of  retaliation  was  terminated,  not  by  force  but 
kindness,  the  natives  consenting  to  '  give  themselves  up  to  the 
protection  of  the  Government,  on  condition  of  being  well  pro- 
videil  for  on  an  island  in  Bass's  Straits.’  Thev  w  ere  accordingly 
removed,  by  degrees,  tt)  Flinder's,  or  Great  Island,  where  they 
are  now  .  Oui*  author  thus  describes  what  tm)k  place  on  his 
nsiting  them  there : — 


*  A  considerable  number  of  the  aborigines  w  ere  upon  the  beach  when 
we  landed,  close  by  the  settlement,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  us  until 
requested  to  do  so  by  \V.  J.  Darling;  thev  then  shook  hands  wdth  us 
very  affably.  It  does  not  accord  with  their  ideas  of  proper  manners  to 
appear  to  notice  strangers,  or  to  l>e  surprised  at  any  novelty.  On  learn¬ 
ing  that  plenty  of  provisions  had  arrived  by  the  cutter,  they  shouted  for 
joy.  After  sunset  they  had  a  *  corrober\’,*  or  dance  around  a  tire,  which 
they  kept  up  till  after  midnight,  in  testimony  of  their  pleasure. 

*  In  these  danc'es  the  al)origincs  represented  certain  events,  or  the 
manners  of  different  animals :  they  had  a  horse  dance,  an  emu  dance, 
a  thunder  and  lightning  dance,  and  manv  others.  In  their  horse  dance 
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they  toriUi\l  a  string,  moving:  in  a  otrv'k\  in  a  halt  sUv^pin^  jKV4tun\ 
hokiiiur  by  each  other's  Kuns,  one  man  at  the  same  time  ^uni;  as 
if  reining  in  the  i>thers,  ami  a  woman  as  ilriver  striking  them  jrenllv  as 
they  laisseil.  Sometimes  their  motkuis  were  extrx'mely  ra^nd.  but  thev 
carel’ully  axoiileti  treading  one  mxni  another.  In  the  emu  x'anee,  they 
p1act\i  one  hand  Itehind  them,  and  alternately  put  the  other  to  the 
ground  and  niiseil  it  above  their  hemls,  as  they  |Uiss<'d  slowly  rvuind  the 
tire,  imitating  the  motiiui  ^4*  the  head  ixt'  the  emu  wlnm  K'eding.  In  the 
thunder  and  lightning  dance  they  moved  their  t\'et  r.\pidl\,  bringing  them 
to  the  ground  with  great  force,  so  as  to  prinluce  a  loud  noise,  tmd  make 
such  a  dust  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  spectators  to  ktvp  to  windwaixi 
of  the  group.  Eaidi  dtmce  ended  with  a  loud  shout,  like  a  last  ed'ort  of 
exhaust tnl  breath,  llie  exertion  us^xl  made  them  very  wiu*m,  and  iv- 
casionally  one  or  other  plunged  into  the  ailjiuvnt  hxgvHuu  One  of  the 
chiefs  stovnl  bv  to  dlret't  tbem,  and  now  mul  then  turned  to  the  bvstmuU 
ers  imd  siud,  *  Nurra,  cwpa  <.\>m>berx  / — *  vcrx-  gxxHl  dance* — evident  I  v 
cvmrtiitg  applause.* — pp.  81.  8*J. 

The  capital  of  Van  Diemau’s  l^iiul  is  Hobart  Town,  xvhich  lies 
on  theside  of  the  IVrw  ent.  Its  situation  is  heantiful.  In  18^17 
the  population  was  11,  UH,  and  as  it  was  then  nipuUy  iucrt'asing, 
and  had  nearly  doubled  during  the  six  preceding  years,  it  must 
be  Ycrv  much  more  now.  Our  travcUei's  had  a  letter  of  iiitro- 
duction  from  Lord  (uHlcrich,  the  Sivrctarv  of  State  hw 
the  Colonics,  to  Colonel  Arthur,  Lieutcuaut-Cioveruor,  whose 
cluiracter  imd  conduct  art'  highly  cxmimended.  *  Our  first  in¬ 
terview,'  says  our  author,  ‘  gave  us  a  favourable  impix'ssiou  of 
his  character  as  a  governor  and  as  a  ('hristiau,  which  further 
acipiaiutance  with  liim  strongly  coufirmctl.  He  tt>ok  gmit 
interest  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  pixcsperity  of  the  cohuiists. 
and  in  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  poj>ulation,  as  well  as  in 
the  welfjux?  of  the  surviving  nunnant  of  the  native  black  inhabi- 
tauts;  and  he  assured  us  that  every  facility  should  be  granted 
us  in  attempts  to  further  any  of  these  ohjtvts* — a  pledge  wliieli 
he  seems  to  have  abundantly  fidfdled.  Hobart  I'owii  was  tlu* 
head  quart ei*s  of  our  travellers,  who  made  .several  excursions  to 
ditVereut  parts  of  the  colony  and  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  trace  tliem  in  their  voyages  and  journeyings, 
but  shall  give  two  or  three  interesting  extracts  res|H'eting  very 
dilVerent  classes  of  persons.  Our  first  regards  some  convicts 
who  came  out  iu  the  Elizabeth,  in  February  1H32.  They — 

'  Belonged  to  a  society  of  thieves  in  lAmilon,  who  limited  their  mim- 
her  to  forty  memlKTS,  admitted  by  their  captain,  at  any  agt*.  but  pre¬ 
ferring  the  voung.  Tliey  were  distinguished  by  murks,  wliieb  bad  <h*- 
casionally  Ir'cii  changi'd  In'cause  others  bad  imitated  tliem.  Ilu‘\  met 
at  certain  times  to  be  trained  tt>  ex|>ertness  in  piH*ket-picking.  and  to 
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divide  their  booty,  which  was  expended  in  dissipation  and  profligacy, 
unless  any  of  their  numl)er  were  in  prison  ;  in  which  case  a  portion  was 
devoted  to  paying  counsel  for  them  on  their  trial.  Several  other  such 
societies  are  said  to  exist  in  the  metropolis  of  England.  Some  of  the 
juvenile  prisoners  had  been  confined  on  board  a  hulk  before  being  sent 
to  Van  Dieman’s  Land.  In  this  situation  they  appeared  to  have  cor¬ 
rupted  each  other  greatly.  There  is  much  ground  to  apprehend  that  the 
juvenile  hulks  are  nurseries  of  vice  and  crime.' — p.  20. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  from  the  following  description  some 
of  the  blessings  that  await  them  if  they  contemplate  becoming 
settlers  in  Tasmania.  We  presume  the  case  is  essentially 
similar  to  that  of  settlers  everywhere. 

‘  When  a  place  is  first  occupied  by  a  settler,  a  hut  of  the  simplest  kind 
is  formed,  often  like  a  mere  roof  resting  on  the  ground  ;  and,  when  other 
needful  things  have  been  efl?ected,  one  of  upright  logs  is  built,  and 
covered  with  shingles.  This  is  usually  divided  into  two  rooms ;  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  with  broad  rough  shelves,  for  sleeping  berths  ;  and  the 
other,  which  has  a  square  recess  for  a  fire-))lace,  built  of  stones  at  the 
outer  end,  and  continued  into  a  rude  chimney,  a  little  higher  than  the 
roof,  is  used  for  a  cooking  and  sitting  room.  Tlie  crevices  between  the 
logs  either  remain  open,  or  are  filled  with  wool  or  some  other  material. 
A  square  opening,  closing  with  a  shutter,  admits  light  into  each  room  ; 
and  short  logs  of  wood  or  rude  benches,  serve  for  seats.  Many  families 
that  have  been  brought  up  in  England  in  respectable  circumstances,  live 
for  sevend  years  in  a  hut  of  this  description,  until  they  can  find  time  and 
means  to  build  themselves  a  better  habitation ;  and  a  hut  of  this  kind  is 
generally  to  be  seen  contiguous  to  a  better  house,  and  is  occupied  by 
the  male  servants,  who  are  mostly  prisoners.' — p.  29. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  view  of  the  case.  Hardship  and 
self-denial  may  be  the  lot  of  settlers,  but  they  precede  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  comfort  and  competency.  The  fruitfulness  of  summer 
follows  the  severity  of  winter.  The  exercise  of  wisdom,  and 
patience,  and  diligence,  secures  its  reward.  Many  illustrations 
of  this  arc  fui’iiished  in  the  volume  before  us,  as  well  as  many 
evidences,  that  with  indolence  and  intemperance  there  can  be 
little  hope  of  advancement  and  success.  After  all,  it  is  melan¬ 
choly  to  reflect  on  the  privations  that  are  endured  in  a 
distant  land,  by  those  who  have  been  born  and  nursed  in  all  the 
comforts  of  our  beloved  island ;  and,  when  we  consider,  (as  who 
can  fail  to  do  it  ?)  that  in  but  too  many  cases  this  hard  compul¬ 
sion  arises  from  partial  and  unjust  legislation,  indignation  is 
added  to  our  soitow. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  part  of  a  dismal  pictmc  of  the 
|K'nal  settlement  at  Macquaiic  Harbour,  since  removed  to  Port 
Arthur. 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  fine  sccnen-  of  Macquarie  Harbour,  it  was  a 
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gloomy  place  in  the  eyes  of  a  prisoner,  from  the  privations  he  suffered 
there,  in  being  shut  out  from  tlie  rest  of  the  world,  and  restricted  to  a 
limited  quantity  of  food,  which  did  not  include  fresh  meat ;  from  being 
kept  under  a  military  guard  ;  from  the  hardships  he  endured,  in  toiling 
almost  constiuitly  in  the  wet,  at  felling  timl>er  and  rolling  it  to  the  water, 
and  from  other  severe  labour ;  without  wages,  as  well  as  from  the  liability 
to  be  flogged  or  subjected  to  solitary  confinement,  for  simdl  offences. 

‘  Out  of  eighty-five  deaths  that  occurred  here  in  eleven  years,  com¬ 
mencing  with  1 822,  only  thirty-five  were  from  natural  causes ;  of  the 
remainder,  twenty-seven  were  drowned  and  killed  accidentally,  chiefly 
by  the  falling  of  trees ;  three  were  shot  by  the  military,  and  twelve 
murdered  by  their  comrades.  Tliere  is  reason  to  believe,  tlrnt  some  of 
these  murders  were  committed  for  the  j)urpose  of  obtaining  for  the  mur¬ 
derers,  and  those  who  might  be  cdlcd  upon  as  witnesses  on  their  trials, 
a  removal  from  this  place  ;  though,  at  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  life  of  the 
murderers,  and  without  a  prospect  of  liberation  on  the  part  of  the  others ! 
Some  of  the  prisoners  who  returned  with  us  in  the  ‘  Tamar/  had  been 
witnesses  in  such  a  case ;  but  they  had  had  the  privilege  of  the  change, 
for  a  time,  to  the  Penitentiary  at  llohart  Town  !  These  circumstances, 
with  the  fact,  that  within  the  eleven  years,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
prisoners  had  eloj)ed  from  this  settlement,  proved  also  that  its  privations 
were  felt  to  be  very  great. 

*  Escape  from  Macquarie  Harbour  was  well  known  to  be  a  difficult, 
luid  very  hazardous  undertaking ;  and  very  few  who'attemptcd  it  reached 
the  settled  parts  of  the  colony.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  twelve  who 
eloped,  sixty-two  were  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  bush  :  and  nine 
were  murdered  by  their  comrades  on  their  journey,  for  a  supply  of  food. 
For  this  purpose,  the  party  proposing  to  attempt  traversing  the  formida¬ 
ble  forest,  selected  a  weak-minded  mim,  and  persuaded  him  to  accompany 
them  ;  and,  when  the  slender  stock  of  provisions  which  they  had  contrived 
to  save  from  their  scanty  rations,  w’as  exhausted,  they  laid  violent  luuids 
on  their  victim.  One  party,  when  lately  apprehended  near  the  settled 
districts,  had  in  their  possession,  along  with  the  flesh  of  a  kangaroo,  a 
])ortion  of  that  of  one  of  their  comrades !  An  apptdling  evidence  of  how 
easily  man,  in  a  depraved  state,  may  descend  even  to  cannibalism. 

*  Of  the  small  number  wbo  reached  the  settled  part  of  the  country, 
some  were  immediately  a])prehcnded ;  a  few  became  formidable  marau¬ 
ders,  and  were  ultimately  shot  or  executed ;  others  escaped  to  New  South 
Wales,  but,  continuing  their  evil  practices,  were  transported  to  Norfolk 
island  ;  and  of  the  remainder,  who  were  an  inconsiderable  number,  the 
circumstances  remain  doubtful/ — pp.  49,  50. 

We  must  give  one  more  glance  at  the  aborigines  on  Flinders 
Island,  for  whom  we  have  conceived  great  res])cct,  and  whom 
we  W’ould  commend  to  the  attention  and  imitation  of  oiir  readers, 
not  excepting  the  fair  portion  of  them. 

*  ^Hic  aborigines,  having  noticed  that  the  few  soldiers  at  this  station, 
who  were  placed  as  a  guard  against  the  scalers,  were  mustered  on  Hrst- 
day  mornings,  to  see  that  they  had  made  themselves  pi’opcrly  clean. 
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voluntarily  commenced  miisterins:  in  a  similar  way ;  they  also  broufjht 
out  the  wares  with  which  they  had  been  entrusted,  to  have  them  inspected, 
llie  commandant  took  advantage  of  this,  and  encouraged  them  to  do  so 
weekly.  This  morning  they  presented  their  tin  pots  and  plates,  knives 
and  spoons,  bright  and  clean  ;  and,  except  three  men,  were  clean  in 
their  apparel.  These  men  complained,  that  the  women  had  not  washed 
their  clothes,  and  threatened  to  wash  them  themselves,  if  they  should 
again  be  so  neglected!  The  men  were  dressed  in  duck  frocks  and 
trousers,  and  had  handkerchiefs  about  their  necks.  The  women  had  on 
stuff  under^ garments,  and  checked  bed-gowms,  and  had  hankerchiefs  on 
their  heads,  and  around  their  shoulders.  Many  of  their  countenances 
were  fine  and  expressive.  It  was  surprising  to  see  how  much  improved 
some  of  the  most  unsightly  of  the  women  had  become  by  Ijeing  decently 
clad ;  they  scarcely  looked  like  the  same  race  of  beings.  They  after¬ 
wards  assembled  in  a  very  orderly  manner,  with  the  white  people,  in  the 
rude  shelter  of  boughs,  used  as  a  chapel.* — p.  1 74. 

‘  These  people  have  received  a  few  faint  ideas  of  the  existence  and 
superintending  providence  of  Goil ;  but  they  still  attribute  the  strong 
emotions  of  their  minds  to  the  devil,  who,  tlK'y  say,  tells  them  this  or 
that,  and  to  whom  they  attribute  the  power  of  prophetic  communication. 
It  is  not  clear  that  by  the  devil,  they  mean  anything  more  than  a  spirit , 
but  they  say,  he  lives  in  their  breath,  on  which  account  they  shrink  from 
having  the  breast  touched.  One  of  their  names  for  a  white  man  signi¬ 
fies,  a  white  devil  or  spirit ;  this  hi\s  probably  arisen  from  their  mistaking 
white  men  at  first  for  spiritual  beings.  They  have  also  some  vague  ideas 
of  a  future  existence,  as  may  be  infen*ed  from  their  remarks  respecting 
the  deceased  woman  on  the  Hunter’s  Islands,  before  mentioned.  They 
also  say  they  suppose  that  when  they  die,  they  shidl  go  to  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  straits,  and  jump  up  white  men  ;  but  the  latter  notion  may 
be  of  modem  date.* — pp.  181,  182. 

In  December,  1834,  having  spent  nearly  three  years  in  Tasmania 
onr  travellers  sailed  for  Sydney,  New  South  M  ales,  of  which 
place  tlic  following  description  is  given. 

*  In  point  of  building,  Sydney  strikes  us  as  being  more  like  a  large 
English  town,  than  Hobart  Town.  Many  of  the  houses  are  in  contact, 
the  shops  are*  quite  English.  In  general  appearance,  the  buildings  arc 
like  those  of  towns  witliin  thirty  miles  of  l^ndon.  In  the  court-yaids, 
and  the  gardens  of  the  more  retired  streets,  peach,  orange,  and  imjuat 
trees,  grape  vines,  and  many  singular  and  beautiful  shrubs  are  growing 
luxuriantly  ;  here  and  there,  towering  Norfolk  Island  j)ines  also  iviwk 
the  difference  from  the  climate  of  England.  White  mull>erry  fomis  a 
common  screen  round  the  gardens,  and  a  small  tree,  called  here  white 
cedcu*,  melia  azederach,  is  often  planted  between  the  houses  and  the  outer 
fence  of  the  premises.* — p.  2.32. 

.fV'isIi’ttlitt  was  the  scene  of  the  residence  and  labours  of  the 
missionary  friends  for  more  than  three  years.  During  this 
period,  they  \isitcd  the  dilfcrcnt  penal  and  other  settlemenU>. 
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Wc  sliall  not  follow  them  in  their  various  movements,  hut 
prefer  presenting  our  readers  with  a  few  general  views,  and 
observations  on  subjects  of  great  interest,  illustrated  in  their 
volume. 

Respecting  the  convict  population,  we  have  much  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  us.  To  benefit  them,  Messrs.  Backhouse  and 
Walker  laboured  hard,  and,  in  several  instances,  not  in  vain. 
There  may  be  different  opinions  on  the  subject  of  transporta¬ 
tion  at  all,  and  many  more  as  to  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
the  methods  of  treatment  to  which  transported  convicts  have 
been  subjected,  u})on  which  topics  wc  say  nothing  now.  But  as 
to  the  severity  of  the  punishments,  there  can  be  little  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  one  i)erusing  this  volume.  The  language  of 
our  travellers  is  fully  justified  by  the  facts  which  they  record, 
when  thev  sav — 

‘  The  more  we  have  seen  of  the  state  of  the  prisoners  in  these  colo¬ 
nies,  the  more  fully  we  are  satisfied,  that  transportation  is  a  severe 
punishment.  The  state  of  the  prisoner  is,  in  most  instances,  one  of 
privation,  and  to  him,  of  painful  restraint,  as  well  as  of  separation  from 
his  connexions  and  country'.  And  if  he  he  a  disorderly  man,  and  in 
consequence  he  sentenced  to  an  ironed-gang,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
situation  more  miserable.  To  he  locked  up  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  in 
the  caravans  or  boxes  used  for  this  description  of  prisoners,  which  hold 
from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  men ;  hut  in  which  the  whole  number  can 
neither  stand  upright,  nor  sit  down  at  the  same  time,  (except  with  their 
legs  at  a  I'ight  angle  with  their  bodies,)  and  which,  in  some  instances, 
do  not  afford  more  than  eighteen  inches  in  width  for  each  individual  to 
lie  down  in  on  the  hare  hoards,  and  to  he  marked  out,  and  kept  to  a 
monotonous  emjdoyment,  under  a  strict  military  guard  during  the  day, 
and  to  he  liable  to  suffer  flagellation  for  even  a  trifling  offence,  such  as 
an  exhibition  of  obstinacy,  that  may  he  excited  by  the  capricious  con¬ 
duct  of  an  overseer,  is  truly  a  miserable  state,  and  one  to  which  death 
itself  would  be  greatly  preferable,  were  it  not  for  the  eternal  conse¬ 
quences  that  await  the  unprepared.’ 

The  perusal  of  this  narrative  has  greatly  strengthened  a  feeling 
of  the  wrong  and  injury  which  the  aborigines  of  the  lands  referred 
to  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  British  people, — professors 
though  they  be  of  the  Christian  religion.  Alas !  the  story  is  the 
same  for  all  lands.  The  histoiy"  of  English  colonization  is,  witli 
^  ery  few  exceptions,  the  history  of  injustice,  treachery,  and  blood. 
Natund  rights  have  been  violated,  and  moral  obligations  sacri¬ 
ficed,  with  a  prodigality  of  vice.  Innumerable  illustrations  of 
the  deep  injury  sufiered  by  the  bljicks  of  Tasmania  and  Australia 
occur  in  this  volume.  In  cveiy’^  variety  of  form  the  dismal  fact 
is  brought  before  us.  They  are  made  the  objects  of  injustice  and 
of  calumny  at  once.  The  order  of  iniquity  is  this:  first,  to  treat 
the  natives  us  if  not  men,  and  then  to  justify  this  by  saying  that 
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they  arc  not  men — depriving  them  of  the  rank  of  humanity,  to 
vindicate  the  destruction  of  their  human  riglits  and  the  lacera¬ 
tion  of  their  human  feelings.  ^  They  were  a  people,'  said  one  who 
spoke  tlie  sentiments  of  very  many,  ^  who  deserved  no  considera¬ 
tion,  but  whom  it  would  be  best  to  destroy  whenever  they  were 
troublesome.'  They  have  accordiugly  received  every  kind  of 
injury ;  and  moral  vitiation  has  been  added  to  oppression  and 
cruelty.  AVhile  they  have  been  treated  as  if  not  men,  they 
have  been  made  worse  than  beasts — crimes  the  most  disgust¬ 
ing,  being  now  rife  amongst  them  from  the  example  and  in. 
Alienee  of  Europeans.  AVc  cannot  furnish  long  conAnna- 
tions  ot  these  remarks.  Let  this  be  a  specimen  of  one  evil : 

‘  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  these  rights'  (of  the  blacks 
at  Adelaide)  ^werc  not  secured  by  the  act  of  the  British 
legislature  for  the  settlement  of  this  province ;  but  instead  of 
this  being  done,  the  country  is  described  in  the  act  ^  as  certain 
waste  and  unoccupied  lands ;'  and  it  has  been  disputed  by  men 
of  the  law,  whether,  from  the  tenor  of  the  words  used,  these 
aboriginal  inhabitants  could  legally  possess  land  in  this  country, 
which  was  their  own  by  biilhright,  and  which  they  have  done 
nothing  to  forfeit.'  As  to  another  and  a  w^orse  class  of  injuries, 
because  moral  ones,  the  following  scene  may  suggest  much : 

‘  Several  groups  of  blacks  arc  now  in  tow  n,'  (Sydney,)  ‘  from 
districts  of  the  coast  to  the  southward.  As  is  too  commonlv  the 
case,  they  arc  much  intoxicated.  When  w  alking  this  morning, 

1  saw'  several  parties  of  them  by  little  fires,  around  which  they 
had  been  sleeping.  One  of  them,  who  had  his  hand  in  a  sling, 
said  he  cut  it  when  drunk  yesterday.  I  asked  another,  whose 
shirt  w'as  besmeared  w  ith  blood,  what  made  him  in  that  condi¬ 
tion.  He  replied,  ^  Drink,  sir.'  Thus,  these  poor  creatures  are 
injured  by  the  proAigacy  of  the  white  population,  who  give  them 
drink,  till  their  tribes  arc  fast  perishing  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.*  Instead  of  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  so  often 

*  *  The  blacks  even  pn'tend  to  be  intoxicated  when  they  arc  not,  from  the 
force  of  example.  They  ‘  reel  after  drinking  the  infusion  of  sugar-bags,  and 
put  on  the  appearance  of  intoxication  so  well,  that  it  has  generally  been  sup- 
|>08ed  that  the  bquor  really  made  them  drunk.  The  following  circumstances 
satistied  an  acquaintance  of  ours  that  this  appearance  of  intoxication  wruj 
feigned,  and  our  own  observation  has  confirmed  this  view  .  The  son  of  this 
person  was,  on  a  certain  occasion,  boiling  down  brine,  to  make  salt,  when  a 
black  man  came  in,  and  asked  if  the  liquor  were  mm.  The  young  man,  iu-> 
stead  of  answering  the  question,  asked  the  black  if  be  w  ould  have  some :  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  took  a  tin-pot  full,  which  he  drank  off.  He 
then  be^^n  to  throw  about  his  arms,  and  to  stagger.  The  young  man  derided 
him,  saying  he  surely  did  not  mean  to  pretend  to  be  drunk.  The  man  re]dicd, 
‘  Me  muny  (very)  drunk,  like  a  gentleman.*  This  circumstance  imluced  our 
informant  to  remonstrate  wiUi  some  blacks,  who  were  making  the  same  pi^"* 
tence  in  Sydney,  and  they  made  similar  replies.* 
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quoted  as  a  reason  for  extermination,  affording  any  proof  of  the 
peculiar  moral  degradation  of  the  blacks,  the  patienee  with  whieh 
tliey  have  borne  their  insults  and  injuries  is  remarkable.  We 
aceept  the  testimony  of  the  eolonial  chaplain  given  at  the  table 
of  the  governor,  in  the  presence  of  our  travellers,  as  simply  just 
and  true,  ^  that  in  almost  every  case  where  any  of  the  white 
people  had  been  destroyed  by  the  blacks,  the  whites  were  the 
faulty  party.'  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  beheve  in  the 
mor^  government  of  God,  and  whose  principles  have  been  cor¬ 
rected  and  refined  by  the  ethics  of  the  gospel,  to  contemplate 
our  colonial  aggressions  and  iniquities  without  the  most  distres¬ 
sing  apprehensions.  When  inquisition  is  made  for  blood,  when 
God  arises  for  the  oppressed,  the  lot  of  Britain  will  indeed  be 
sad,  if  she  repent  not.  May  she  know  the  day  of  her  visitation, 
and  put  away  her  sins  that  they  may  not  be  her  ruin ! 

Intoxication  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  and  desolating  vice  in 
these  regions.  All  classes  arc  more  or  less  affected  by  it. 
Whites  and  blacks,  settlers  and  prisoners,  are  all  ^  given  to 
strong  drink.'  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  advancement 
and  prosperity  of  the  colony  is  the  amazing  consumption  of  ar¬ 
dent  spirit.  It  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  It  is  destructive  to  all 
the  habits  necossai*}'^  to  success,  and  promotive  of  all  the  vices 
tliat  secure  failure.  Of  the  convict  population,  it  is  said  in  a 
report  to  the  governor,  that — 

‘  Tlic  measure  of  reformation  among  them,  evinced  by  the  adoption 
of  better  principles,  is  exceedingly  small.  This  need  not  excite  surprise, 
when  the  paucity  of  the  means  employed  for  their  reformation  is  consi¬ 
dered,  in  connexion  with  the  facilities  for  obtaining  strong  drink,  that 
are  placed  in  their  way,  notwithstanding  the  regulations  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  prisoners.  The  opportunities  open  to  them, 
from  the  vast  number  of  licensed  public-houses,  and  of  places  where 
spirits  are  sold  covertly,  are  available  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  pri¬ 
soners,  who  are  constantly  committing  petty  thefts  to  enable  them  to 
gratify  their  propensity  for  strong  drink.* 

The  account  given  of  the  Swan  River  Settlement,  Western 
Australia,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  is  very  distressing. 

‘  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  ruin  that  has  been  brought  upon  this 
colony  by  the  consumption  of  spirits.  The  whole  revenue  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  amounting  to  about  £7,000  a  year,  is  derived  from  spirits,  in 
the  form  of  duty  on  the  imports  ;  so  that  the  amount  of  capital  annually 
paid  for  them  must  be  much  more  considerable.  The  colony  is  so  poor 
as  to  be  unable  to  support  sheep  in  sufficient  quantity  to  stock  its  lands, 
so  that  the  holders  of  grants  of  from  5,000  to  100,000  acres,  have  little 
stock  of  any  kind  upon  them.  Such  grants  are  consequently  of  so  little 
value  as  to  occasion  land  to  be  sold  as  low  as  from  Is.  6d.  to  28.  6d.  per 
acre  !  Had  the  money  expended  in  spirits,  since  the  foundation  of  the 
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colony,  been  occupied  in  the  importation  of  sheep,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  land  might  now  have  been  ten  times  its  present  value  ;  and  had  no 
grants  originally  exceeded  5,000  acres,  many  more  persons  would  have 
had  the  means  of  maintaining  flocks  of  about  1,000  sheep  each,  llie 
wealth  of  the  colony  would  probably  have  been  thus  increased,  so  as  to 
have  rendered  grants  of  this  size,  by  this  time,  as  valuable  as  those  of 
50,000 acres  each  now  are.  Spirit  drinking,  and  avarice  in  obtaining  grants 
of  large  extent,  have  paralyzed  the  country,  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  is 
naturally  very  inferior  to  what  was  originally  represented.  The  exports 
of  oil  and  wool  are  yet  very  inconsiderable,  perhaps  not  amounting  to 
£4,000  in  any  one  year,  and  almost  the  only  other  sources  of  income  to 
the  colony  are,  the  payments  of  government  salaries,  the  supply  of  pro¬ 
vision  to  the  few  ships  that  put  in  here,  and  a  little  arising  from  private 
property.  The  persons  who  have  improved  their  circumstances  by  emi¬ 
gration  to  this  country  are  labourers,  store-keepers,  and  a  few  others, 
into  whose  hands  much  of  the  capital  that  was  origiiudly  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  other  colonists,  has  passed  ;  but  by  this  transition,  the  cai)ital  of 
the  colony  is  not  increased.  Its  population  is  said  to  be  now  only  about 
2,000,  or  one-third  of  what  it  was  three  years  after  the  colony  was  first 
settled.  Death,  frequently  the  result  of  drinking,  and  emigration  to 
Australia  and  Tasmania  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  this  reduction.’ 

In  parting  with  our  friends,  we  beg  to  repeat  the  expression 
of  our  respect  for  the  zeal  which  they  displayed,  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  with  which  that  display  was  marked.  That  their  mis¬ 
sion  has  not  been  unfruitful  to  any  class  among  whom  they  litivc 
laboured,  settlers,  con^dcts,  or  natives,  we  rejoice.  The  record 
of  the  scenes  and  services  of  their  missionary  ministr}’  is  inte¬ 
resting,  as  such  a  record  by  an  intelligent  and  well-informed 
man  could  scarcely  fail  to  be.  It  will,  doubtless,  meet  with  great 
jicccptance  among  the  Friends,  for  whose  special  edification  it  is 
intended.  Containing  a  great  deal  of  denominational  matter, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  the  sentiments  and  phrases  which  obtain  in 
that  respectable  society,  it  will  not  have  the  same  chance  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  among  other  readers.  The  author  is  of  the  ^  strait cst 
sect’  of  his  ‘  religion,’  and  loses  no  fitting  opportunity  of  ex- 
])Ounding  and  defending  the  principles  and  peculiarities  of  that 
religion.  With  all  our  reverence  for  conscientious  convictions, 
and  all  our  approval  of  pure  motives,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
perceive,  in  some  of  the  scenes  recorded  in  this  volume,  the  pe¬ 
culiar  adaptation  of  the  sentiments  and  customs  of  the  Friends 
for  missionar}'  purposes. 

There  is,  however,  much  that  is  free  from  a  sectarian  com¬ 
plexion — much  statistical  and  scientific  information,  especially 
l)otanical — many  interesting  anecdotes — descriptions  of  scenery — 
besides,  what  is  the  main  substance  of  the  work,  a  minute  ac- 
('ount  of  the  missionary  labours  of  our  author  and  liis  friend. 
One  great  objection  we  feel,  and  so  will  most  of  those  who  read 
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tlie  volume.  It  is  much  too  larji^c.  If,  instead  of  700  pagjes, 
the  choicest  and  most  important  things  liad  been  compressed 
within  200  or  3(X),  more  discretion  would  have  been  exercised. 
We  only  add,  that  there  are  many  wood-cuts  and  etchings,  with 
three  large  and  good  maps  of  the  World,  Tasmania,  and  New 
South  Wales. 


Art  VI.  1.  Fisher's  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book  for  1844.  By  the 
Author  of  *  The  Women  of  England.* 

‘J.  The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book.  1844. 

3.  China,  in  a  Series  of  Vieu^s  displaying  the  Scenery,  Architecture,  and 
Social  Habits  of  that  Ancient  Empire.  Drawn  from  Original  and 
Authentic  Sources,  By  Thomas  Allom,  Es(|.  JVith  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notices.  By  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A.  Vol.  I. 
London  :  Fisher  and  Co. 

Fisher’s  Drawing  IIoom  Scrap  Book  wears  the  aspect  of  an 
old  and  familiar  friend,  and  as  such  is  always  welcome.  It 
needs  no  introduction,  but  is  sure  of  a  hearty  greeting,  whatever 
changes  may  have  taken  place  in  our  intimacies  and  tastes  since 
its  last  appearance.  The  tasteful  beauty  of  its  exterior,  the 
number,  variety,  and  richness  of  its  illustrations,  the  general  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  poetic  accompaniments,  and  the  true  womanly 
heart  and  pure  spirit  which  pen  adc  the  wdiole,  render  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  as  fascinating  a  companion  as  any  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  The  author  of  The  Women  of  England  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  editorial  post  assigned  her.  Her  sensibility, 
her  truthfulness,  her  powers  of  song,  and  skill  in  narrative,  her 
freedom  from  the  partial  views  of  many  religionists,  and  her 
supreme  regard  to  the  w  elfare  of  her  sex,  and  deep  reverence  for 
sacred  tnith,  all  point  her  out  as  eminently  qualified  for  the 
work  which  has  fallen  into  her  hands.  The  present  volume  is 
introduced  with  a  portrait  of  the  editor,  engraved  from  an  ori¬ 
ginal  painting,  taken,  wx  are  informed  by  the  publishers,  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  work.  There  is  an  air  of  sadness  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance  with  which  w  e  would  gladly  have  dispensed,  and  which 
goes  further  than  words  to  prove  that  sorrow  has  not  always 
been  a  stranger  to  the  heart.  May  the  consolations  and  hopes 
of  the  Christian  faith  sustain*  and  cheer  her  spirit  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  her  various  labours. 

Besides  the  frontispiece  and  vignette,  the  volume  contains 
thirty-four  illustrations;  all  of  which,  some  for  artistic  skill, 
some  for  picturesque  beauty,  and  others  for  nehness  of  cnibcl- 
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lishmcnt^  are  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  former  years.  Se¬ 
lected  from  a  variety  of  other  works,  they  constitute  a  group 
than  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  elegant  or 
appropriate  volume  for  the  boudoir  or  drawing-room.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  stanzas,  commemorating  the  immortality  of  intellect, 
accompany  a  plate  of 

ATHENS  FROM  THE  ILISSUS. 

They  libel  Nature's  truth  who  say 
That  thou  shouldst  die. 

Tliou  canst  not  die !  far,  far  away, 

Thy  noble  ruins  hoar  and  grey. 

Majestic  lie. 

And  scattering  beauty  o'er  the  plain. 

Thy  days  of  glory  bring  again. 

2. 

Thou  canst  not  die,  while  art  shall  live 
Her  tenderest  touch  of  truth  to  give 
To  forms  of  clay  ; 

'fhy  noblest  models,  best  defined. 

Majestic  work  of  lofty  mind. 

Her  triumph  they, 

Shull  breath  in  marble  pure  and  chaste. 

Till  beauty  from  the  world  of  taste 
Shall  fade  away. 


3. 

Thou  canst  not  die !  What  human  mind 
At  once  enlightened  and  refined. 

But  loves  thee  yet  ? 

But  while  thine  own  Ilissus  flows. 

Where  walked  the  sage  at  evening's  close 
Can  we  forget. 

How  many  a  lofty  thought  we  owe 
To  those  who  watched  its  waters  flow? 


4. 

Thou  canst  not  die !  Proud  Salamis 
Looks  o'er  thy  bay  ; 

And  points  to  such  a  scene  as  this 
With  ruins  grey ; 

To  tell  how  glorious  was  the  past. 
Which  ruined,  thus  can  live  and  last. 

5. 

Nothing  can  die  which  e'er  has  known 
A  power  fike  thine. 
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We  muse  upon  the  sculptured  stone, 

And  deem  thy  days  of  glory  gone. 

No  more  to  shine. 

6. 

But  let  the  tempest  crush  thy  pride. 

And  mouldering  columns  side  by  side 
Neglected  lie ; 

Far  o’er  the  distant  world  of  mind 
The  spirit  ranges,  unconfined ! 

Tliou  canst  not  die ! 

Our  other  extract,  which  illustrates  a  beautiful  sketch  of  the 
Gardens  of  the  SeragliOy  at  Constantinople,  is  characterized  by 
the  matronly  purity  and  high  sense  of  woman's  worth  and  claims 
which  distinguish  all  Mrs.  Ellis's  writings. 

THE  GARDENS  OF  THE  SERAGLIO  PALACE. 

Tliere  may  be  sunshine  streaming 
Within  that  garden  fair  ; 

Tliere  may  be  beauty  beaming. 

Soft  eyes  and  shining  hair ; 

Tliere  may  be  laughter  sounding 
Where  echoes  rise  and  sink  ; 

There  may  be  light  steps  bounding, 

Beside  the  fountain’s  brink  : 

Tliere  may  he  music  thrilling 
The  youthful  breast  with  glee. 

While  the  nightingale  is  filling 
'flic  air  with  melody  ; 

There  may  he  songs  of  gladness — 

But  ah !  there  may  lie  tears. 

And  sighs  of  deepest  sadness. 

Where  all  so  bright  appears. 

For  woman’s  love  was  never 
A  thing  to  buy  and  sell ; 

No,  happier  far,  for  ever. 

In  s^tude  to  dwell, 

Tlian  share  with  all — with  anv, 
llie  fond  approving  smile ; 

But  one  amongst  the  many. 

To  sport  with  for  a  while. 

Oh !  nobler  far,  and  better, 

Tlie  humble  matron’s  lot, 

Though  thousand  cares  beset  her. 

Within  her  lowly  cot ; 

Tliough  from  her  cheek  the  roses 
Of  youth  may  all  be  gone. 

If  on  her  truth  reposes, 

A  heart  that  loves  but  one. 


090 
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^  The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book  ’  contains  its  usual  variety  of  ])rost* 
and  poetrj^  of  essay,  narrative,  and  fiction.  It  is  a  pleasing 
and  instructive  book  of  light  reading,  ‘  in  which  glimpses  of 
thought  and  feeling  ’  will  occur  to  the  young,  which  they  will 
gladly  recall  in  future  life.  The  engra^dngs,  sixteen  in  number, 
are  appropriate  to  the  class  for  which  the  volume  is  designed, 
and  the  whole  wdll  constitute  an  agreeable  and  most  w  elcome 
Christmas  present. 

The  follow  ing  stanzas  form  part  of  the  poetic  illustrations  of 
a  plate,  descriptive  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  visit  to  Kenilworth 
Castle : — 

1. 

I  will  not  call  thee  happy, 

Queen  of  the  prosperous  reign  I 

I  will  not  wish  those  golden  days 
Were  ours  to  live  again. 

Ft)r  under  waving  banner, 

And  under  plumed  crest. 

And  under  knighthood’s  glittering  star, 

Was  many  an  aching  breast. 

2. 

I  will  not  call  thee  happy. 

Though  thousands  called  thee  fair  ; 

And  flattering  tongues  pronounce  thee  young, 

When  age  had  blanched  thy  hair. 

I  will  not  call  thee  happy. 

When  beauty  woke  thy  hate  ; 

Nor  all  the  pow'er  of  regal  dower, 

Could  make  thee  tnily  great. 


3. 

I  will  not  call  thee  happy. 
Though  wonderful  thy  skill 
To  rule  thy  jwople  wisely. 

And  bend  them  to  thy  will ; 
For  one  thing  still  was  wanting, 
A  faithful  heart,  and  tried. 

To  love  thee  for  thyself  alone. 
Without  thy  regal  pride. 


4. 

’Tis  thus  I  call  her  happy. 

Who  wields  the  sceptre  now. 

Who  feels  the  bliss  of  childhood’s  kiss, 
Upon  a  mother’s  brow\ 
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And  long  may  she  be  happy, 

Who  lives  that  woman’s  life. 

Beneath  the  splendour  of  a  crown, 

A  loved  and  honoured  wife. 

The  last  of  the  three  volumes  before  us  is  a  real  addition  to 
our  Illustrated  literature,  and  is  deserving  of  much  more  per¬ 
manent  attention  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  class  of  Annuals. 
It  was  just  the  kind  of  book  that  was  needed  to  meet  the  exist¬ 
ing  wants  of  the  public  mind,  and  is  executed  in  so  superior  a 
style,  whether  regard  be  had  to  its  pictorial  illustrations  or  to 
its  literary  matter,  as  to  render  it  fully  worthy  of  the  patronage 
it  seeks.  It  is  no  ephemeral  production,  no  mere  hot-house 
plant,  but  combines  the  beautiful  with  the  informing,  to  an 
extent  not  frequently  attained.  Hitherto,  the  Chinese  people 
have  been  unknown  to  Europe;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Allom’s  drawings  will  do  more  to  familiarize  us  with 
the  scenery  of  the  country,  the  peculiar  style  of  its  architecture, 
its  vai’ious  arts,  and  even  its  social  habits,  than  many  of  the 
bulky  volumes  which  have  been  written  on  these  topics.  The 
character  of  the  Chinese  people  is  altogether  unique.  It  has 
assumed  a  stereotyped  form,  repulsive  to  every  foreign  influ¬ 
ence,  and  fatal  to  every  inward  tendency  to  improvement.  To 
be  understood,  therefore,  they  must  be  studied  by  themselves. 
It  is  in  vain  to  look  at  them  through  the  medium  of  any  other 
people,  or  to  judge  of  their  past  history  and  present  state  by 
those  laws  which  arc  applicable  to  European  tribes.  Hence  the 
value  of  such  a  w  ork  as  the  present,  which  presents  the  people 
to  us  in  all  the  striking  pccuharities  of  their  aspect,  and  thus 
renders  the  eye  subservient  to  the  clear  apprehension  of  their 
mental  isolation.  To  illustrate  the  scenery,  customs,  arts, 
manufactures,  religious  ceremonies,  and  political  institutions  of 
a  people  so  unlike  the  rest  of  mankind,  so  attached  to  esta¬ 
blished  usages,  that  they  exemplify  the  manners  of  thousands 
of  years  back — so  jealous  of  intrusion,  that  a  foreigner  has 
always  been  held  by  them  in  execration — is  the  special  aim  of 
the  w^ork ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  gives 
to  it  a  high  and  permanent  value.  The  engravings,  amounting 
in  number  to  thirty-two,  are  greatly  diversified  in  subject,  are 
thoroughly  Chinese,  and  are  executed  in  a  style  which  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  the  artist.  The  editorial  department  is 
equally  respectable,  combining  vivacity  with  information,  and 
tale  with  history ;  so  that  we  have  rarely  had  so  much  pleasure 
in  commending  a  work  of  this  class,  as  wc  have  in  the  present 
instance. 
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Art.  VII.  1 .  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  Era ;  being  a  synoptical  view  of  the 

chief  events  and  measures  of  his  Life  and  Time,  London:  Cotes 

1843. 

2.  The  Opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  in  Parliament  and  in  Public, 

By  W.  T.  Hdy,  Esq.,  of  the  Parliamentary  Galleries.  London ; 

Whittaker.  1843. 

This  is  emphatically  the  age  of  mediocrity.  Time  was  when 
men  could  command  pre-eminence  by  a  superiority  of  know¬ 
ledge  or  intellectual  power,  which  distinguished  them  from  the 
masses  whom,  as  centres,  they  attracted  around  them.  Tliey 
gave  their  names  to  parties,  and  their  laws  to  society,  and  tlie 
great  movements  which  they  conducted  are  perhaps  more  cur¬ 
rently  remembered  by  association  \vith  themselves,  than  even  ^\^th 
the  vast  social  results  which  thev  effected.  All  this  seems  to 
follow  from  a  \kw  of  nature.  The  times  make  the  men.  Crises 
in  national  history  occur,  in  which  the  ferment  of  the  social 
ocean  seems  to  throw  up  conspicuous  objects  to  its  surface,  and 
to  irradiate  them  with  its  phosphoric  light;  while  in  calmer 
seasons  the  surface  of  affairs  exhibits  no  striking  object,  and  is 
only  diversified  by  the  ripple  of  ordinary  occurrences.  Neither 
of  these  states  is  barren  of  subjects  of  study  to  the  philosophic 
student  of  man ;  perhaps,  indeed,  the  progress  of  sound  philo¬ 
sophy,  like  that  of  commerce  in  a  state  of  peace,  is  more  sure 
and  rapid  in  more  quiet  seasons,  than  amidst  the  turmoil  of 
striking  characters  and  unusual  events.  The  present  times,  wc 
say,  are  characterised  by  this  quiescent  mediocrity,  and  affonl 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  close  observation  and  measure¬ 
ment  of  those  leaders  in  public  affairs  who,  in  more  exciting 
times,  are  only  gazed  at  either  with  ignorant  wonder,  or  with  a 
sort  of  superstitious  admiration. 

Among  those  political  leaders  whom  circumstances  give  us 
the  op|)ortunity  of  closely  observing.  Sir  Robert*  Peel  occupies 
an  undoubted,  though  a  gentle  and  almost  imperceptible  pre¬ 
eminence.  Few  men  have  ever  been  more  powerful  in  some 
aspects,  and  more  utterly  weak  in  others.  While,  placed  in  a 
position  to  lead  the  popular  mind  of  the  country,  he  possesses 
but  the  slenderest  hold  on  the  deeper  feelings  of  any  class  of 
the  community ;  and,  while  constituted  by  circumstances  almost 
the  autocrat  of  parliamentary  parties,  his  precarious  throne  is 
constantly  oscillating  between  the  forces,  extending  through  the 
entire  legislature,  of  active  opposition,  uneasy  toleration,  and  ill- 
concealed  distrust. 

Even  amidst  the  peaceful  mediocrity  of  the  present  times,  the 
laws  of  aristocracy  and  caste  still  retain  a  powerful  sway,  yet, 
even  in  spite  of  these.  Sir  Robert  Peel  heads  a  powerful  party, 
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Hiid  seldom  fails  of  success  iu  his  political  projects.  ^Vc  arc 
infor.i'.ed  in  the  uitty  columns  of  The  Examiner,  that  this 
gentleman  never  had  a  grandfather ;  so  that  the  late  Sir  Robert 
is  the  only  instance  we  know,  of  a  relative  without  an  antece¬ 
dent.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  unfortunate  abruptness  in  family 
history,  this  sudden  parvenu,  this  noeus  homo,  sways  the 
deliberations  of  a  feudal  aristocracy,  and  exercises  over  the  indi¬ 
genous  lords  of  the  soil  the  force,  without  the  formality,  of  law. 
For  all  this,  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  to  account ;  and  this 
we  propose  to  do  by  a  brief  investigation  of  the  personal  and 
political  history  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  fortunate  circumstance  to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
spares  us  the  trouble  of  going  far  back  into  historical  research. 
The  popular  oracles  of  the  Heralds*  Office,  and  even  of  the  baro¬ 
netcy  of  England,  preserve,  with  regard  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a 
profound  and  respectful  silence.  \Ve  have  the  advantage  of 
observing  this  ciu'ious  and  changeful  phenomenon  undisturbed 
by  the  cross-lights  of  their  precarious  and  mystic  information. 

A  father  he  unquestionably  had : — a  wealthy  manufacturer 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  bequeath  to  his  children  no  ordi¬ 
nary"  opulence,  and  the  good  sense  to  possess  them  of  a  high 
aud  elaborate  education.  Sir  Robert  rubbed  shoulders  with 
Lord  Byron  at  Harrow ;  and  at  Oxford  he  enjoyed  the  more  en¬ 
viable  solitude  of  what  is  technically  called  the  double-first.  He 
entered,  therefore,  on  paidiamentary  life  with  all  the  advantages 
which  wealth,  combined  with  the  most  elaborate  education  of  his 
times,  could  confer.  . 

From  the  first  we  observe  one  cardinal  feature  distinguishing 
the  political  chai’actcr  of  our  subject,  which  may  be  traced  by  a 
close  examination  through  all  the  voluntary  vicissitudes  of  liis 
parliamentary  career.  This  is  the  absence  from  his  creed  of  all 
great  commanding  and  sacred  principles,  to  which  the  infinite 
diversity  of  particular  opinions  and  measures  might  be  at  once 
referred,  as  to  a  decisive  standard. 

The  want  of  this  indispensable  code  of  primary  ])rinciple8, 
these  magna  moralia,  which  ai’c  to  the  mind  as  the  compass  to 
the  vessel,  has  been  supplied,  in  the  ctise  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by 
a  high  degree  of  natural  ingenuity,  by  the  most  bland  and 
persuasive  style  of  oratory,  by  a  wonderful  adaptation  to  public 
business ;  and  perhaps,  above  all,  by  a  boundless  command  of 
words,  behind  the  thick  mist  of  which,  like  the  cuttle  fish 
behind  its  inky  excretion,  he  cjin  generally  reckon  on  a  safe 
escape.  No  accumulation  of  qualities  and  resources  can  be 
imagined  more  dangerous  than  this  to  the  public  virtue  of  any 
individual.  The  temptations  which  it  offers  to  integrity  and' 
ingenuousness  are  w"eil  nigh  infinite.  No  one  would  compan', 
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for  a  moment,  the  flaccid,  intellectual  temperament  of  Peel 
Avitli  the  robust  and  gladiatorial  muscle  and  fibre  of  Pitt.  The 
degree  of  their  relative  eapacity  for  mischief  (as,  indeed,  for 
good)  is  immeasurably  disproportionate.  Yet  in  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  n  e  have  mentioned,  they  strongly  resemble 
each  other.  It  is  said  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  every  sentence  of  his 
more  important  parliamentary  addresses  contained  a  sort  of 
loophole  for  his  escape  from  every  principle  to  which  it  appa¬ 
rently  committed  him:  insomuch  that  the  late  llobert  llall 
declared  that  he  had  never  listened  to  a  speaker  so  dcxtcronslv 
dishonest.  No  one  who  has  carefully  acquainted  himself  witii 
the  oratory  of  Sir  Robert  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  his  rescin- 
blance  to  his  great  predecessor  in  this  particular  respect,  lie 
affords,  indeed,  a  rare  illustration  of  the  aphorism  of  the  French 
diplomatist,  *  that  language  was  given  to  man  to  enable  him  to 
conceal  his  idcas.^  The  most  practised  students  of  his  political 
dialect  constantly  fail  to  interpret  him.  His  public  dealings, 
even  with  his  oavu  party,  seem  to  be  determined  by  a  principle, 
analogous  to  that  which  some  misanthrope  has  laid  down,  touch¬ 
ing  our  intercourse  Avith  our  friends, -^namely,  that  avc  should 
ahvavs  act  toAvards  them  Avith  an  eve  to  the  possibility  of  our 
one  day  becoming  enemies.  Hence  in  reading  his  speeches,  avc 
look  in  vain  for  anything  like  honest  and  explicit  statement, 
either  of  opinion  or  of  purpose.  AVe  arc  perpetually  lost  in 
loose  and  indefinite  generalities,  until  at  length  avc  give  him  up 
in  despair,  as  a  Froteus  Avhom  no  chains  can  bind,  and  from 
Avhose  enigmatical  oracles  no  human  ingcnnitA"  can  extricate 
the  truth. 

In  perfect  harmony  with  this  is  another  distinguishing  fea¬ 
ture  of  Sir  Robert  FeeFs  political  and  intellectual  character. 
He  is  emphatically  the  apostle  and  high  priest  of  ex])cdicncv  ; 
and  that  an  expediency  not  of  a  broad  and  comprehensive  kind, 
the  j)crception  of  Avhich  is  the  richest  fruit  of  experience,  and 
the  aim  of  all  true  and  practical  philosophy,  but  a  narroAv  and 
petty  ex]>ediency,  of  Avhich  selfishness  is  not  so  truly  the  centre 
as  the  circumferenre, — based  on  no  principle,  limited  to  trivial 
circumstances,  and  fluctuating  Avith  the  eddies  and  vicissitudes 
of  party.  His  mind  seems  to  shrink  from  the  impression  of  all 
fundamental  and  essential  considerations;  from  the  slightest 
contact  with  those  principles  Avhich,  simple  in  themselves  and 
intelligible  to  all,  as  appealing  to  their  unsophisticated  per¬ 
ceptions  and  their  moral  sense,  constitute  the  legitimate,  «aiul, 
indeed,  the  only  guides  of  human  policy;  and  deserting  their 
broad  and  wholesome  light,  he  retinas  amidst  the  glimmerings 
of  cunning  foresight  and  petty  probability.  His  treatment  of 
every  momentous  question  in  the  management  of  which  he  lias 
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been  concornod  proves  that  he  has  neither  tlie  philosophie 
spirit,  nor  tlic  moral  courage,  to  view  it  upon  ample  and  com¬ 
prehensive  grounds;  but  even,  when  legislating  for  the  most 
vital  interests  of  his  countr^^  and  the  world,  observes, — and  that 
even  in  the  greatest  acts  of  his  coerced  and  reluctant  liberality, — 
a  narrow,  peddling  style  of  behaviour,  which  would  rob  all  con¬ 
cession  of  its  grace,  and  beggar  the  dignity  of  the  grcjitest 
occasion.  To  these  causes,  perhaps  conjointly,  may  be  traced 
the  singular  instability  and  fickleness  which  lias  marked  the 
public  course  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Scarcely  any  man,  Cobbett 
of  coiu’se  being  always  excepted,  has  ever  more  satisfactorily 
refuted  himself, '  than  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet.  Indeed, 
the  extent  of  those  changes  which  have  passed  upon  the  osten¬ 
sible  opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by 
any  one  who  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  review,  as  we  have 
done,  his  speeches  aud  writings,  in  a  collective  and  consecutive 
form.  This,  however,  as  well  as  the  two  distinguishing  traits 
of  character  which  we  have  alreiuly  noticed,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  verify  by  presenting  a  few  passages,  selected  from  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  speeches. 

I.  With  respect,  then,  to  the  first  char«acteristic  which  \\c  have 
ascribed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  namely,  the  absence  of  all  funda¬ 
mental  principles  from  the  structure  of  liis  j)olitical  system,  w  e 
w  ill  review, 

1.  His  treatment  of  the  ballot  question.  The  argument  in 
favor  of  this  arrangement,  admitted  on  all  sides  and  universally 
notorious,  is,  that  all  persons  in  dependant  circumstances  are 
attacked  in  the  exercise  of  a  personal  and  indefeasible  right,  by 
intimidations  of  every  kind  on  the  part  of  those  on  whom  they 
depend ;  owing  to  wiiich  they  cannot  exercise  that  right,  or,  as 
w  e  might  more  properly  term  it,  that  duty,  without  either  the 
violation  of  their  conscience  on  the  one  part,  or  the  most  serious 
detriment  to  their  outward  circumstances  on  the  other. 

Now  the  possession  by  any  pju’ty  of  a  political  right,  and  still 
more  of  a  political  privilege,  involves  the  correlative  duty  of  ex¬ 
ercising  it  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and  with  perfect  in¬ 
tegrity.  Unless  these  conditions  can  be  fulfilled,  the  very  position 
is  a  snare  to  his  conscience  and  a  curse  to  his  fortunes.  Hence 
the  great,  and  almost  the  only  .argument  for  the  protection  of 
the  vote  by  secrecy  is,  th.at  if  a  man  have  the  right  to  vote  at  Jill, 
that  right  involves  another,  namely,  th.at  of  exercising  it  with 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  without  necessary  damage  to  his  se¬ 
cular  cst.atc.  These  priucij)les  have  ever  been  as  fully  under¬ 
stood  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  .as  by  any  man  living.  Let  us  see  how , 
with  this  perfect  knowledge,  he  deals  w  ith  the  (piestion.  I’he 
first  opinion  that  he  ever  ])roiiounced  upon  the  subject  was  stated 
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in  March,  1828,  in  the  debate  on  the  Penrjm  disfranchisement 
bill. 

‘  I  should  have  been  astonished  if  the  honorable  member  (Mr.  W’ar- 
burton)  had  attempted  to  introduce  into  this  bill  a  proposition  that  votes 
should  be  given  in  secret.  I  trust  I  shall  never  see  the  day  when  that 
principle  is  applied  to  the  electors  of  this  country — when  those  electors 
will  be  so  lowered  in  character,  that  they  durst  not  state  their  objections 
openly  to  the  candidate,  and  make  known  their  reasons  for  openly  voting 
against  him.’ — Opinions  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  p.  28. 

Here  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Sir  Robert  PeePs  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  most  important  questions.  Could  the  voter,  with  per¬ 
fect  safety  to  his  own  interests,  publicly  state  the  course  he  in¬ 
tended  to  adopt,  and  his  reasons  for  adopting  it,  the  sentiment 
of  the  speaker  would  have  been  perfectly  just.  But  as  the  very 
reverse  of  this  is  the  truth,  the  entire  vital  part  of  the  question 
is  passed  over  in  silence,  and  the  seemingly  courageous  senti¬ 
ment  which  gains  the  cheers  of  a  corrupt  majority  of  the  house 
is  at  best  but  a  noisy  and  dexterous  evasion.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  his  observations  upon  a  similar  bill  introduced  in 
March,  1830. 

‘I  am  sure,’  said  he,  ‘that  such  a  principle,  if  adopted,  would  be  productive 
of  far  greater  abuses  and  of  more  hypocrisy  than  at  present  prevails ;  and 
I  doubt  that  it  w’ould  have  the  least  effect  in  preventing  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  at  elections.  I  greatly  doubt  whether  the  influence  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  will  be  diminished  by  adopting  the  vote  by  ballot ;  as  the  loud 
clamourer  for  reform  might  be  more  easily  bribed  under  such  a  system 
than  under  the  present.* — Opinions  of  Sir  R,  Peel,  p.  28. 


The  last  sentence  of  the  .above  extract  is  pcculi.arly  character¬ 
istic.  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  not  be  suspected,  at  least  at  this 
stage  of  his  parliamentary  course,  of  a  desire  to  diminisli  the 
pow  ers  of  the  aristocracy  ;  yet  one  of  his  arguments  against  the 
ballot  is,  that  he  *  greatly  doubts  whether  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy  would  be  diminished  by  adopting  the  vote  by  ballot.’ 
Now  suppose  this  were  gr.anted;  what  of  that?  The  tendency 
of  the  proposed  mc«asurc  w^as  to  secure  men  from  pains  and  pe¬ 
nalties  in  the  exercise  of  a  universally  admitted  right.  Here 
again,  then,  the  entire  vitality  of  the  question  is  left  untouched. 
At  length,  however,  in  April,  1833,  Sir  Robert  Peel  found  him¬ 
self  under  the  necessity  of  giving  his  opinion  in  a  debate  upon  a 
direct  motion  in  favor  of  the  ballot  made  by  !Mr.  Grote.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  important  to  study  his  character,  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion  affords  a  most  useful  lesson.  He  said : 


‘  One  of  the  effects  which  the  learned  member  (O’Connell)  expects 
from  the  ballot  is,  that  it  w’ill  put  an  end  to  canvassing.  Does  tlie  learned 
meml)er  consider  that  an  improvement  ?  Does  he  think  it  an  im])rove- 
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ment,  that  after  a  man  has  been  toiling  for  years  in  the  service  of  his 
constituents,  they  should  receive  him  with  a  dead  langour  and  apathy, 
or  that  he  should  return  among  them  with  the  same  feeling  ?  Does  he 
consider  it  an  improvement  that  a  member  should  not  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  explaining  his  conduct  to  his  constituents,  or  of  asking  them  for 
a  renewal  of  their  confidence  ?  For  my  own  part,  far  from  thinking  that 
an  improvement,  I  should  consider  it  to  be  destructive  of  one  of  the 
strongest  links  between  the  represented  and  their  representatives — one  of 
the  best  securities  for  an  honest  discharge  of  their  respective  trusts.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  ballot  is  nothing  without  secrecy.  Now,  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  public  functionaries  em])loyed  in  the 
elections  from  knowing  how  a  man  votes,  and  thus  obtaining  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  influence  over  mimy  men  who  will  dread  that  the  manner  in 
which  they  vote  shall  become  known  Tliese  functionaries  will,  in  fact, 
become  intolerable  petty  tyrants.  In  order  that  secrecy  should  be  ob¬ 
tained,  the  machinery  must  be  so  complete  that  the  functionaries  shall 
remain  as  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  man’s  vote  as  any  other  person. 
All  will  allow  that  if  vote  by  ballot  is  introduced,  secrecy  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  any  chance  of  its  successful  operation.  But  do  you  think  that 
the  voters  themselves  will  permanently  conceal  their  votes  ?  Can  they, 
in  the  course  of  gossip  with  their  neighbours,  conceal  them  ?  Will  it  be 
possible  that  a  man  can  conceal  his  vote  from  his  wife  }  Where,  then, 
is  the  secrecy  }  But  suppose  the  secret  inviolably  kept — sup])ose  that 
never,  in  any  moment  of  conviviality  and  friendship,  of  confidential  in¬ 
tercourse  with  a  friend  or  relative,  does  a  voter  at  a  contested  election 
divulge  the  vote  he  gives — what  an  abominable  system  must  that  be 
under  which  persons  cannot  discuss  with  their  nearest  relatives  how  they 
fulfilled,  or  meant  to  fulfil  a trust  /’ — Opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
pp.  28,  29. 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  wliy  so  dexterous  a  political  fencer 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  commit  liimself  to  the  expression  of 
so  much  disiugenuousness  as  is  indicated  in  these  sentences 
amidst  such  abundant  facilities  for  detection,  and  especially 
when  he  knew  that  his  words  wotdd  descend  on  parliamentary 
records  to  a  time  w  hen  his  little  feats  of  legerdemain  w  ould  only 
be  known  through  the  garrulous  traditions  of  the  old.  In  the 
first  paragraph  he  seeks  to  per})etuate  all  the  corruptions  of  the 
canvass,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  desirable  that  representatives 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  their  public  conduct  to 
their  constituents,  as  if  there  were  not  abundant  occasions  for 
such  explanations  in  the  intervals  of  elections;  or  as  if,  indeed, 
such  opportunities  might  not  be  at  any  time  obtained  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  requisition.  Our  only  alternative  is,  to  suppose  that  he  sets 
a  supreme  value  on  the  transient  cordiality  of  shaking  hands 
with  a  chimney  sweeper,  and  patheticidly  inquiring  after  the 
health  of  his  family,  and  (of  course  for  the  purpose  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  return)  respecting  the  number  of  ^  innocent  black¬ 
nesses’  in  his  employ. 
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The  grand  argument  in  the  second  paragraph  is  still  more 
delusive  and  absurd.  He  commences  by  doubting  the  per¬ 
fect  mechanical  secrecy  of  the  ballot;  an  exception  ^vhich 
would  seem  to  imply  that  if  the  mere  machinery  could  be 
brought  to  perfection,  the  chief  animus  of  his  hostility  would 
be  destroyed.  Let  government  only  oflcr  a  premium  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  confining  the  competition  to  journeymen  car¬ 
penters,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  mere  mechanical  arrangement, 
and  we  will  engage  that  this  particular  folly  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  not  be  repeated  in  our  parliaincntarv  debates.  Rut 
his  doubts  appcjir  to  extend  beyond  the  mere  machinery  of  the 
ballot.  *  But  suppose,^  says  he,  ‘  the  secret  inviolably  kept. 
What  an  abominable  system  must  that  be  under  which  persons 
cannot  discuss  with  their  nearest  relatives  how  thev  fulfilled,  or 
meant  to  fulfil  a  public  trust The  sophism  involved  in  this  ar¬ 
gument  is  almost  too  bald  to  need  a  formal  detection.  The 
‘  abominable  svstem^  referred  to  is  not  one  under  which  a  man 
cannot  disclose  his  past  or  his  intended  vote ;  but  only  one 
which  will  secure  him  from  the  absolute  ncccssitv  of  such  a 
disclosure  wdien  it  woidd  be  destructive  of  the  dearest  inte¬ 
rests  of  his  life. 

But  Sir  Robert  further  treats  of  the  franchise  as  a  ‘  public 
trust  This  is  one  of  those  absurdities  which  need  a  more 
careful  exposure.  The  House  of  Commons  is  theoretically  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  representation  of  the  entire  nation ;  insomuch 
that  those  who  do  not  possess  the  nghtof  suffrage  arc  suj)pos(‘d, 
by  a  sort  of  constitutional  fiction,  to  be  indirectly  represented. 
Now  the  nature  of  a  trust  involves  the  necessity  of  two  parties, 
the  one  committing,  and  the  other  executing  it.  Where,  then, 
in  this  case,  arc  we  to  look  for  the  entrustors  ?  To  look  for 
them  in  the  Legislature  would  be  absurd ;  inasmuch  as  that 
body  is  solely  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  alleged 
trustees;  while  the  unrepresented  classes  have  certainly  never 
had  the  power  to  appoint,  and  have  never  indeed  been  consulted 
for  one  moment  on  the  subject.  The  only  conclusion  must  be 
that  the  representative  body  made  themselves  trustees  by  vestiny 
the  trust  in  themselves, — a  conclusion  involving  some  slight 
difficulties,  which  it  would  become  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the 
statesmen  who  hold  similar  language,  most  gravely  to  con¬ 
sider.  When  tliey  have  shown  that  the  popular  right  of  ap¬ 
pointing  legislators  is  a  trust,  their  next  duty  w  ill  be  to  prove 
that  the  universal  functions  of  respiration  and  digestion  are 
held  in  commission  under  the  crow  n,  and  that  the  law  s  aflecting 
the  secretion  of  bile  should  be  determined  by  the  Pri\y  Council. 

But  the  entire  crudeness  and  folly  of  Sir  Robert  Peeks  argu¬ 
ments  upon  this  subject  remain  to  be  more  fully  developed.  In 
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coutimumce  of  the  error  we  have  already  exposed,  we  find  tlic 
following,  published  two  years  afterwards,  lii  the  debate  on 
Mr.  (irote’s  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  ballot,  in  June,  1835, 
we  hud  that  Sir  Robert’s  blunders  have  grown  to  the  stature  of 
the  following  absurdity  : — ^The  advocates  of  the  ballot  propose 
to  conhne  it  to  the  constituency ;  but  why  I  know  not.  What 
is  the  diiference,  in  point  of  principle,  between  the  functions  of 
the  constituent  body  and  the  functions  which  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  that  constituent  body  are  called  upon  to  exercise?  1, 
for  iny  own  part,  can  see  no  reason  why,  if  the  ballot  be  con¬ 
sidered  good  for  the  constituents,  it  should  not  also  for  the 
representatives,  and  why  the  ballot  should  not  be  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons.’  It  is  dilHcult  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  reidly  incompetent  to  perceive  the 
diiference  between  these  two  cases,  or  whether  he  was  insolently 
trilling  with  the  common  sense  of  the  House.  The  reply  to  his 
argument  v*  ill  probably  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  of  every 
reader,  namely,  that  as  the  people  at  large,  in  voting,  are  de 
facto  legislating  for  their  own  interests,  each  has  a  riglit  to  vote 
as  he  may  think  fit,  and  an  ecpial  right  to  kei‘p  his  own  counsel ; 
M'hercas,  the  r(*prcsentative  legislating  for  the  interests  of  others, 
liis  constituents  have  a  right  to  judge  of  his  fitness  for  otlice  by 
the  tenor  of  his  public  conduct.  Hence  the  propriety  of  secret 
voting,  on  the  part  of  constituents,  and  the  necessity  of  open 
voting,  on  the  part  of  representatives. 

Three  years  more  appear  to  have  made  a  surprising  difference 
for  the  worse  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  mode  of  viewing  this  (piestion. 
In  1838,  he  got  to  the  anti-national  character  of  ballot.  We 
liopc  that  he  originated  this  argument.  It  would  be  a  consola¬ 
tion  to  our  ])atriotism  to  know  that  in  this  expanse  of  folly  he 
stood  alone,  and 

‘  Ilml  not  Ills  fellow  in  the  tirmaniciit.' 

He  said — 


‘  It  is  a  system  totally  at  variance  with  all  the  institutions,  usages, 
and  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country — with  all  the  maxims  which 
have  taught  them  to  believe  that  free  discussion,  that  publicity,  that  the 
light  of  day,  that  public  opinion,  are  the  great  checks  u})on  abuse.  The 
people  have  been  habiluatod  to  canvassing  at  elections,  to  the  solicita¬ 
tions  of  promises,  to  all  the  activity,  and  all  the  artiJiceSt  by  which,  at  a 
contested  election,  one  j)arty  seeks  to  gain  a  superiority  over  another. 
Every  voter’s  inclination  and  intentions  are  known.  There  is  no  neutrality  ; 
scarcely  an  instance  in  which  a  vote  is  reserved  until  the  day  of  election. 
This  may  be  rUjht^  or  it  may  be  wrong ;  but  it  is  the  inveterate  usage  of 
the  cotintrv :  and  all  this  you  hope  to  counteract  by  a  snndl  piece^  of 
cunni'r*’  machinerv, — hv  Mr.  Green’s  or  Mr.  Grotc  s  ballot-box.  — — 
Opinions  of  Sir  It .  Peet,  p.  30. 
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It  is  difficult  fully  to  develojKJ  the  childish  silliness  of  this 
jirguraeiit  without  incurring  the  charge  of  levity  and  caricature. 

As  w  ell  might  he  say,  *  The  people  of  this  countiy^  have  been 
habituated  to  cock  fighting  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  to  periodical  and 
fatal  prize  fights,  to  bull  baiting  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany, 
to  punch  and  bank-notes  at  contested  elections,  and  to  Atliaiia- 
sian  creeds  and  nocturnal  debauches  on  Good  Friday !  All 
this  may  be  right,  or  it  may  be  wrong ;  but  it  is  the  inveterate 
usage  of  the  country ;  and  all  this  you  hope  to  coiiutemct  by  a 
small  piece  of  cunning  machinery  ! !  * 

Such  is  a  fiur  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Feel  treats  the  most  important  subjects,  studiously  avoiding  all 
cmdinal  and  vital  considerations ;  fixing  invariably  upon  some 
disputable,  but  unimportant  point ;  and  by  a  feigned  earnestness 
of  manner  and  diction  creating  a  diversion  towards  them,  just 
as  some  birds  sitting  on  the  ground,  at  a  distance  from  their 
nests,  make  the  most  vociferous  pretences  of  alarm,  in  order  to 
w  ithdraw'  the  attention  of  the  depredator  from  the  spot  at  w  Inch 
alone  any  real  danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 

In  proportion  to  the  momentous  character  of  the  subject,  this 
jKJCuliarity  of  tactics  becomes  increcusingly  remarkable.  Upon 
so  vital  a  topic  as  the  connexion  between  the  interests  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  functions  of  the  Legislature,  one  might  naturally 
have  expected  from  a  statesman  the  utmost  distinctness,  deci¬ 
sion,  and  earnestness.  Let  us  listen  to  the  vague  and  enig¬ 
matic  oracle  of  Sir  Robert  Peel : — 

*  It  has  been  asked  of  us,  what  hjis  the  State  to  do  w  ith  religion  ? — 
and  why  does  it  interfere  with  the  direction  of  men’s  consciences  ?  The 
State,  I  am  ready  to  grant,  has  no  concern  with  religion,  when  religion 
has  no  conceni  with  the  State.  But  in  making  lavs  to  govern  this 
moral  and  religious  countr)%  am  I  to  exclude  from  my  notice  all  consi¬ 
derations  of  religion  ?  Am  I  to  be  told  that  1  am  not  to  meddle  with 
any  measures  that  are  not  ciUculatcd  to  affect  men’s  consciences  ?  Am 
I  to  be  informed  that  such  interference  is  unnecessary,  or  that  it  has 
never  been  previously  exercised  ?  If  so,  how’  stands  the  fact  in  reference 
to  the  past  ?  Is  it  from  the  pages  of  English  history,  that  honourable 
gentlemen  glean  their  information,  or  from  those  of  Scotland,  or  those 
of  Irtdand  ?— or,  last  of  all,  from  those  of  the  three  constituent  parts  of 
the  empire  collectively  ?  Where  is  it  that  they  find,  that  among  the 
motives  which  influence  men  as  political  members  of  society,  religion  is 
not  one  ?* 

Such  is  Sir  Robert  PeePs  mode  of  dealing  with  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  urgent  questions  upon  which  the  mind  of 
a  Christian  or  a  statesman  can  be  engaged.  For  our  ow  n  part, 
W'c  candidly  confess,  that  to  us  it  is  utterly  unintelligible :  and 
probably,  in  this  confession,  w  e  are  giving  the  right  honourable 
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baronet  the  very  triumph  which  he  contemplated.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  What  lias  the  State,  as  such,  to  do  with  religion,  and 
w  hat  right  has  it  to  interfere  wdth  the  direction  of  men’s  con¬ 
sciences  ?  Or,  as  it  might  more  rationally  be  put.  What  right 
has  it  to  attempt  the  coercion  of  conscience? — inasmuch  as  the 
connexion  between  legislative  enactments  and  conscientious  con¬ 
viction,  is  very  similar  to  that  w  hich  subsists  betw  ecu  Tenterdeu 
steeple  and  the  Groodwin  Sands.  Indeed  the  problem,  ^  I  low 
far  do  the  acts  of  a  legislature  affect  the  conscientious  convic¬ 
tions  of  individuals?’  seems  to  be  dependant  on  the  solution  of  a 
prc^^ous  question, — How  far  is  it  from  the  first  of  May  to  the 
foot  of  London-b ridge  ? 

But  let  us  notice  his  reply.  ^  In  making  laws,’  says  he,  ^  to 
govern  this  moral  and  religious  country,  am  I  to  exclude  from 
my  notice  all  considerations  of  religion?’  Now  let  the  reader 
discover,  if  he  can,  the  slightest  shadow^  of  a  connexion  between 
the  question  which  this  singular  reasoner  jiroposes  to  himself,  and 
the  answer  with  which  he  meets  it.  What  imaginable  connexion  is 
there  between  a  legislator’s  entertaining  ‘  considerations  of 
religion,’  and  his  attempting  to  coerce  by  law  the  consci¬ 
ences  of  his  fellow-men?  If  there  is  any  relation  bctwxen 
the  tw  o  cases,  it  is  one  not  of  connection  but  of  repulsion.  We 
know  indeed,  to  our  cost,  how  important  it  is  that  our  legislators 
should  be  possessed  by  considerations  of  religion,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  Sir  llobert’s  argument,  we  know  also  that  those  who 
have  been  most  deeply  affected  by  religious  considerations  have 
been  the  most  devotedly  opposed  to  that  ‘  direction  of  men’s 
consciences’  which  constitutes  the  very  essence  and  virus  of 
persecution.  ‘  Am  I  to  be  informed,’  he  adds,  ‘  that  such  inter¬ 
ference  is  unnecessary,  or  that  it  has  never  been  previously  ex¬ 
ercised  ?  If  so,  how  stands  the  fact  with  reference  to  the  past? 
It  is  really  difficult  to  command  cither  sufficient  patience  or 
sufticient  simplicity  of  explanation  to  dcvclopc  the  utter  absiu*- 
dity  of  such  reasoning  as  this.  Let  us  api)ly  it,  in  supposition, 
to  a  somewhat  ulterior  case.  Arc  we  to  be  informed  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  imprison  and  torture  those  who  differ  from  us  in 
theological  opinions  ? — to  confiscate  their  property,  to  burn  them 
at  the  stake,  to  mangle  them  on  the  rack,  or  to  roast  them  be¬ 
fore  slow  fires.  Are  w  e  to  be  informed  that  this  discipline  ‘  has 
never  been  previously  exercised  ?  If  so,  how  stands  the  fact  in 
reference  to  the  past  ?’  It  may  indeed  be  quite  of  a  piece  with 
the  Peel  ethics  to  inquire  whether  any  coiu’sc  of  conduct  is  ne¬ 
cessary  instead  of  whether  it  is  just;  but  to  appeal  on  such  a 
question  as  this  from  the  illumination  of  the  present  age  to  the 
barbarous  precedents  of  the  past  is  a  folly  for  which  we  could 
scarcely  give  Sir  Robert  credit,  but  for  the  evidence  of  the  au¬ 
thentic  and  evidently  approving  chronicle  which  lies  before  us. 
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Ill  further  illustnitiou  of  the  ehargeweare  venturing  to  make, 
namely,  the  absence  of  all  comprehensive  and  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  from  the  political  system  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  tiiid  the 
following  passages  on  almost  the  next  page  of  the  work  from 
which  w  e  arc  quoting  : 

‘  What  is  the  situation  of  the  church  with  respect  to  this  House  ?  I 
beg  the  house  to  recollect  that,  by  act  of  parliament,  (with  the  j)olicv  of 
w'hich  I  am  far  from  finding  fault,)  the  clergy  are  prevented  from  having 
a  voice  in  this  house  ;  that  the  ancient  assembly  through  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  deliver  their  opinions  (the  convocation)  has  fallen 
into  disuse  ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  but  just  that  peculiar  caution  should 
he  used  in  attacking  the  rights  of  men  w  ho  have  no  organs  through 
which  to  defend  themselves  ’* 

And  again  on  the  ^  sacred  character’  of  church  property. 

‘  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Hrougham)  has  objected 
to  the  use  of  the  w  ords  ‘  most  sacred’  as  descriptive  of  the  ])roperty  of 
the  church.  Perha])s  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  such  an  application 
of  the  words,  but  at  any  rate  there  are  ])eculiarities  in  the  property  of 
the  church  which  distinguish  it  above  all  property  that  ranks  as  secuhu'. 
It  is  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion  ;  and  although 
I  will  not  insist  on  this  point,  the  house  must  be  so  far  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  religious  instruction,  as  to  respect  the  maintenance  of  those 
who  impart  it.’f 

A  brief  analysis  of  these  passages  w  ould  be  almost  suificient 
of  itself  to  demonstrate  the  position  w  e  are  seeking  to  establish. 
In  the  former  ])«assagc  the  first  objection  appears  to  be,  that  es- 
])i*eial  j)rotcction  is  due  to  a  certain  body,  on  the  ground  that 
they  m*c  deliarrcd  from  a  scat  in  parliament,  that  body  having, 
however,  their  direct  representation  as  constituents.  Thus  l‘ar 
the  argument  would  seem  to  be  fair  and  just ;  but  let  us  refer 
it  back  to  the  principle,  w  hich  the  speaker,  as  usual,  refrains  from 
stating.  If  any  special  regard  should  be  had  to  the  interests  of 
those  who  are  only  precluded  from  a  scat  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  though  represented  there,  and  by  their  highest  offieers  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  wdiat  are  w  e  to  say  of  the  case  of  those  w  ho  are 
debarred  by  the  smallness  of  their  property  not  only  from  scats  in 
parliament,  but  from  the  slightest  voice  or  influence  in  the  re¬ 
presentation  itself?  and  these,  too,  men  whose  all  is  at  stake  in 
every  ])olitieal  measure  that  aflccts  them — a  faet  which  is  any 
thing  but  true  w  ith  the  clergy.  If  the  Right  Honorable  Baronet 
views  w  ith  so  much  tenderness  the  interest  of  those  wdiose  sole 
dis(}ualifieation  is  for  the  representation  of  their  fellow-subjects, 

•  I'hurrh  Estnhlishinont>i  in  Janiaicu,  Mr.  Hume’s  Motion,  March  4, 

t  Tithe  Law  Aiueudmeut  Bill,  March  l(»,  1818. 
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with  w  hat  absorhiug  concern  must  he  contemplate  the  condition 
of  those  who  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  legislature,  even  as 
constituents  !  Surely  his  first  concern  must  be  a  fortiori  to  en¬ 
dow  with  the  most  elementary  political  rights  those  who  have 
not  tlie  slight  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  enactment  of 
those  laws  to  which  they  are  so  rigorously  coerced  into  obe¬ 
dience.  Is  this  the  political  system  of  Sir  llobert  Peel.  If  not, 
what  becomes  of  liis  argument,  and  what  are  w  e  to  tliink  of  his 
principle  ? 

But  there  is  another  most  pregnant  phrase  in  the  same  passage, 
which  involves  a  still  more  serious  inference.  ‘  It  is  tlierefore 
but  just,  that  peculiar  caution  should  be  used  in  attacking  the 
rights  of  men,  wlio  liavc  no  organs  throngli  which  to  defend 
themselves.^  What!  caution  in  attacking  riijhis.  Has  then 
the  system  of  politics  merely  become  a  latrociniumy  in  which, 
caution  alone  is  necessary,  in  the  perpetration  of  w  rong.  If  then 
the  invasion  of  the  most  sacred  rights,  is  but  prudently  and 
diplomatically  managed,  it  will  meet  with  Sir  R.  Pee^s  entire 
approbation  1  Can  this  be  what  he  means?  Yet,  if  this  is  not 
the  (liiimus  of  this  sentence,  we  beg  to  ask  w  hat  is. 

And  then,  w  ith  regard  to  the  second  quotation  w  e  have  made, 
the  argument  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  character  of 
sacredness  attaching  to  church  property,  w  hich  distinguishes  it 
from  that  which  the  secular  possessor  claims  as  his  own.  Now 
let  us  examine  for  a  moment,  the  j)rinciple  involved  in  these  two 
cases.  The  tenure  of  secular  property,  indeed,  idtimately  resolves 
itself  into  that  universally  admitted  hnv  of  prescription,  which 
forms  the  main  economical  distinction  between  civilized  and 
savage  society.  This,  therefore,  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  is 
essential  and  fundamental.  Any  interference  with  it,  woidd 
obviously  occasion  universal  anarchy ;  and,  w  ere  such  interference 
to  occur,  no  man  would  be  able  to  call  anything  his  own.  But, 
how^  stands  the  case  with  ecclesiastical  property.  ^Phis,  for  the 
most  part,  has  been  transferred  through  the  medium  of  the 
legislature,  that  is,  by  a  constitutional  tiction,  by  the  people  of 
this  country,  from  one  denomination  of  j)r()fessing  Christians  to 
another.  The  right  of  tenure  in  this  matter,  disguise  it  as  wc 
may,  depends  upon  the  right  to  make  this  transfer.  If  it  might 
be  made  once,  it  may  be  made  a  second  time ;  and  hence, 
ecclesiastical  property,  is  clearly  andfi^c facto,  national  property; — 
in  other  words,  it  may  be  dealt  with  by  parliament  at  its  will. 
Here  then  lies  the  cjirdinal  distinction,  between  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  property,  that,  in  so  far  Jis  parliament  Inis  the  pre¬ 
scriptive  and  constitutional  right  to  alienate  the  former,  its 
possessors  can  only  claim,  at  the  utmost,  a  life  interest ; 
w  hereas,  the  latter  cannot  be  interfered  with  without  destnwing 
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the  very  foundations  of  social  security.  The  term  sacred,  as 
applied  to  church  property,  derives  its  force  only  from  the  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  such  property  is  supposed  to  be  applied;  and, 
that  imposing  term  is  obviously  a  mere  bugbear,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  such  puq)oses  cannot  possibly  be  accomplislied  by 
other  and  equally  suitable  means.  We  affirm  that  this  can  be 
done,  and  that  it  is  done  every  day,  that  it  ever  has  been  done 
in  the  purest  ages  of  the  christiau  church,  and  that  true  religion 
extends  and  ever  has  extended  its  empire  in  the  world,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  its  advocates  have  repudiated  the  principle,  slyly 
assumed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, — the  sacredness  of  ecclesiastical 
pro])erty. 

We  might  multiply,  almost  without  limits,  the  proofs  wc  arc 
mlducing  of  our  first  position,  namely,  the  repudiation  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  of  all  comprehensive  principles  from  his  political 
theory.  But  we  will  now  turn  to  the  second  distinguishing 
feature  in  it,  which  w  e  have  proposed  to  develope,  and  which, 
naturally,  grows  out  of  the  first.  We  refer  to  the  invariable 
tendency  of  his  mind,  to  consult  the  suggestions  of  mere  expe¬ 
diency,  in  preference  to  the  dictates  of  right  and  justice.  The 
first  illustration  of  this,  presented  by  the  digest  of  his  political 
opinions  now  before  us,  has  reference  to  the  subject  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  property  which  w  e  have  just  dismisssed.  Notwithstanding 
the  stringency  of  his  views,  with  respect  to  the  sacredness  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  we  find  him,  in  Febimary  1839,  adopting 
the  following  language  in  the  debate  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Duties 
and  Revenue  Bill : — 


*  I  consider  the  policy  of  making  a  different  distribution  of  church 
property,  entirely  depends  on  the  animus  with  which  it  is  introduced, 
and  the  objects  for  which  the  distribution  is  proposed.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  1  shall  give  to  any  project  for  the  diversion  of  one  single  shilling 
of  church  property,  to  other  than  strictly  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  pur¬ 
poses,  my  most  decided  opposition,  still,  if  a  measure  were  proposed, 
which  in  my  conscience  I  believed  was  intended  to  add  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  church,  and  wdiich  appropriated  every  shilling  of  property  re-dis- 
tributed  to  purposes  connected  with  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  I  can  only  say  I  am  not  prej)ared  to  reject  such  a  measure, 
simply  on  the  ground,  that  no  corporate  property  of  the  church  ought 
to  be  interfered  with.  I  would  not  allow’  the  objection  of  inviolability, 
to  countervail  the  admitted  advantage^  that  would  arise  from  re-distiibu- 
tion.* — Opinions  of  Sir  R,  Peel,  pp.  91,  92. 

Here  there  appears  indeed  to  be  a  refinement,  even  on  the 
doctrine  of  expediency  itself ;  for,  it  is  not  the  policy  of  any  pro¬ 
posed  re-distribution  of  church  property  which  he  seems  to  con¬ 
sider,  but,  only  the  intention  w  ith  which  such  a  proposal  is  made. 
On  this  showing,  it  would  seem,  that  the  wildest  proposition  of 
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Mr.  Pcrcival,  Sir  Andrew  Aguew,  or  even  of  Colonel  Sibtliorpc, 
would  meet  with  this  statesman’s  approbation,  if  it  only  contem¬ 
plated  the  ajj^grandizeiiient  of  the  church.  We  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  consider,  that  the  spirit  of  party  grows  out  of  the 
doctrine  of  expediency,  but  we  have  never  yet  met  with  quite  so 
appropriate  an  illustration  as  is  here  afforded  us,  on  the  authority 
of  Sir  11.  Peel. 

After  what  has  been  said  upon  the  tenure  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  the  following  passage  may  supply  another  illustration : — 

‘  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that,  on  any  principles  on  which  parliament  can 
wiselt/  act,  they  cannot  interfere  with  the  property  of  the  church  ;  for 
they  cannot  touch  it  without  weakening  the  confidence  in  private  property.** 

It  appears  then,  that  tlie  method  of  supporting  the  cliristian 
religion  designed  by  its  infallible  Founder,  is  by  no  means  a 
matter  for  consideration ;  that  the  question  of  the  obligation 
resting  on  the  Irish  people,  to  whom  particular  reference  is 
made,  to  support  a  religious  system  wliich  they  regard  as  erro¬ 
neous,  is  to  pass  altogether  from  the  account ;  and,  that  the 
whole  question  is  to  turn  upon  some  indefinite  risk  to  private 
prop'erty,  supposed  to  be  concurrent  with  certain  alterations  in 
the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Again,  on  the  same 
subject  we  find  another  dictum  to  the  same  eftect,  headed  by  the 
editor,  ^  Effects  of  Catholicism  on  Governments.’ 

*  I  do  not  desire  to  consider  this  point  as  I  find  it  illustrated  in  ancient 
councils,  or  in  times  when  bigotry  and  superstition  were  prevcalent 
throughout  the  world  ;  but,  I  would  view  the  effect  of  the  catholic 
religion,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day  in  various  countries  ; — in  some 
where  it  luxuriates  in  undisputed  growth  ;  in  some  where  it  is  only 
struggling  for  a  suj)remacy  ;  and,  in  others,  where  it  is  subordinate  to 
another  and  a  purer  svstem.  Under  these  different  aspects  I  have  con¬ 
templated  the  catholic  religion,  and  the  result  of  my  observation  and 
investigation  is,  that  it  is  expedient  to  maintain  in  this  kingdom,  the 
mild,  mitigated,  and  temperate  predominance,  of  the  protestant  church/ 
— Opinions  of  Sir  R,  Peel,  p.  93. 

There  is  a  coolness  in  this  method  of  superseding  all  the 
claims  of  justice,  shelving  the  whole  question  of  principle,  and 
seating  oneself  on  the  bench  to  judge  in  one’s  own  case,  wliich  is 
perfectly  matchless.  A  large  community  who  differ  from  us  in 
certain  points  of  thcologicid  opinion,  or,  as  perhaps  we  might 
more  correctly  say,  from  w  hom  w  e  differ,  claim  to  be  placed  on 
the  level  of  political  equality  as  subjects,  notwithstanding  these 
diversities  of  creed ;  they  plead  that  they  arc  as  loyal,  jis  honest, 
as  intelligent,  as  their  pi  otestant  fellow-subjects;  they  contribute 

*  ‘  Clmrch  EstJiblishnients  in  Ireland.’ — Mr.  Hume’s  motion,  March  4, 182.3, 
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eqnalh%  both  to  the  maintenance  aiul,  defence  of  their  country, 
and  they  protest  against  being  degraded  on  account  of  any 
speculative  opinions  they  may  hold,  into  a  condition  of  ineciuality 
and  subordination.  The  reply  of  Sir  Robert  to  this  appeal  is 
most  extraordinary",  he  virtually  says,  ^  I  have  observed  many 
countries,  and  cast  my  eye  over  ditferent  periods  of  time,  and 
the  result  of  my  observations  is,  that  it  really  woidd  be  mucli 
better  that  you  should  be  kept  where  you  are.^  It  is  well  for  the 
reputation  of  the  man  who  uttered  these  sentences,  that  he  was 
also  the  author  of  the  New  Police  force,  else  it  might  have  been 
suspected  that  he  had  been  retained  as,  a  special  pleader  for  tlic 
‘  swell  mob.^  We  can  imagine  one  of  that  interesting  class, 
while  seizing  a  banker's  parcel,  with  his  pistol  at  the  head  of  the 
travelling  clerk,  philosophising  in  a  similar  strain,  ‘I  have 
observed  banking  business  in  a  variety  of  phases,  in  private, 
branch,  and  joint-stock  banks.  I  have  seen  it  in  circumstances 
of  comparative  difficulty,  and  in  seasons  of  ample  and  com])lctc 
success,  and  the  result  of  my  observation  and  investigation  is, 
that  it  is  expedient  to  maintain  over  this  branch  of  business,  the 
mild,  mitigated,  and  temperate  predominance  of  the  swell  mob.' 
We  will  select  a  few  more  passages  from  Sir  Roliert  Peel's  par¬ 
liamentary  addresses,  in  further  illustration  of  this  unprincipled 
devotion  to  mere  cxpedicncy\ 

‘  Votes  of  Catholics  in  Irish  Vestries. — If  Roman  Catholics  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote  at  vestries,  I  forsee  it  must  he  productive  of  the  most  end- 
loss  confusion  in  that  country,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
the  peace  and  goodwill  now  so  happily  prevailing.’* 

‘  To  admit  a  thousand  catholics  to  be  on  a  level  with  twelve  protes- 
tants,  in  parishes  where  the  population  is  so  unequally  divided,  between 
the  two  religions,  would  be  to  make  the  church  establishment  of  Ireland 
a  mere  mockery. ’f 

On  the  subject  of  Cliurch  Rates,  Sir  Robert's  ethics  arc  par- 
ticuljirly  profound.  '  When,'  says  he,  ^  the  honourable  luciiiber 
for  Leeds,  (^Ir.  Raines,)  says,  that  he  lioias  there  will  be  an 
end  to  all  imprisonment  for  the  non-payment  of  church  rates,  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  concur  in  that  hope ;  for,  if  a  demand  be 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  there  is  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  pay  that  demand,  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine 
whether  that  refusal  arises  from  conscientious  feeling  or  from 

contumacy . whilst  the  law  remains  the  same, 

i  authonsing  the  imposition,  I  sec  no  alternative  but  to  obey 

the  law ;  and,  if  parties  refuse  that  obedience,  they  must  take 

*  Mr.  O’Couneirs  motion  to  amend  the  Irish  Vestry  Laws,  April  -7» 

•  t  Rebate  on  same  subject,  June  10,  18.'10. 
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tlio  conscquonco,  otherwise  there  will  he  a  dissohitioii  of  the 
bonds  of  society.^ — Case  of  John  Thororfoody  July  21,  1810.* 

Xhiquestionably,  the  best  method  of  testin*^  the  accuracy  of 
a  general  principle,  is  to  apply  it  to  an  extreme  case.  We  will 
suppose  then,  the  law  whieh  Sir  Robert  is  for  enforcing,  to  be, 
that  every  man  should  be  impaled  and  burnt,  who  docs  not 
recant  the  protestant  faith,  and  profess  his  adherence,  either  to 
])nscyism  or  popery,  at  his  option.  To  such  a  case  the  principle 
of  Sir  Robert  manifestly  applies;  and,  we  can  imagine  liim  say¬ 
ing,  with  his  bland  smile  and  urbane  air,  over  his  box  on  tin* 
tal)lc  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mf  this  demand  be  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  there  is  a  refusal  to  com¬ 
ply  with  that  demand,  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine  whether 
that  refusal  arises  from  conscientious  feeling  or  from  contumacy. 
Whilst  the  law  remains,  1  sec  no  alternative  but  to  obey  it ,  and, 
if  parties  refuse  that  obedience,  they  must  lake  the  conseqnencey 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society.^ 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  political 
life,  to  the  reform  of  our  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  We 
arc  far  from  wishing  to  detract  from  the  acknowledged  merit  of 
his  efforts  in  this  direction ;  yet,  we  confess,  that  when  we  com¬ 
pare  the  benefits  which  he  has  thus  conferred,  with  the  principles, 
if  principles  they  may  be  called,  on  which  he  has  proceeded,  we 
arc  strongly  reminded  of  Pharaoh  and  Cyrus;  and,  arc  really 
smitten  with  wonder,  at  the  unlikeliness  of  the  instruments  by 
which  the  best  objects  arc  eflcctcd.  In  noticing,  for  example, 
the  atrocious  proposal  of  punishing  prisoners  before  their  trial, 
he  adopts  the  following  language : — 

‘  If  the  application  of  the  treadmill  before  trial  he  not  illegal,  it  is  at 
all  events  decidedly  impolitic.  The  chief  benefit  of  its  disci])line  is,  that 
it  indicts  a  stigma,  a  disgrace,  Jind  a  moral  ])unishment  which  would  he 
lost  were  it  used  before  trial.  Upon  a  j>rinci|)le  of  justice,  therefore,  as 
well  as  expediency,  I  think  the  jiunishment  of  the  treadmill  ought  not  to 
he  indicted  before  trial ;  1  have  not  a  moment’s  doubt  upon  the  subject.’ 
— Debate  on  a  Petition,  Feb.  12,  1824. 

*  The  Editor  of  the  ‘  0[)ini()ns  of  Sir  Robert  Peer  states,  in  a  foot  note 
upon  this  ])assa"e,  that  John  Thorogood,  of  Bungay,  Essex,  was  inipiisone«l 
for  a  very  considerable  ])eriod,  for  non-]>aymcnt  of  church  rates.  We  fear, 
that  Sir  Robert  too  much  reseinhles  his  chronicler  in  his  ignorance  of  all  that 
relates  to  dissenters.  Our  editor  here  is  singularly  prolific  of  blunders.  Mr. 
Thorogooil  never  lived  at  Bungay.  Biingay  never  was  in  Essex,  anil  the  prisoner 
never  was  condned  for  non-payment  of  church  rates,  hut  for  contempt  of  court. 
These  mistakes,  however,  are  not  confined  to  those  who  record  the  sayings  of 
statesmen.  It  is  a  fact,  that  a  late  dissenting  minister,  uhen  introiluciug  to  a 
hate  Premier  a  deputation  to  which  he  helougetl,  as  Dissenters,  was  met  with 
the  following  reply  :  ‘  Oh  !  let  me  understand — dissenters,  1  ludieve,  arc  those 
who  denvthe  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  !  !* 
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This  looks  a  little  like  what  Lord  Bacon  calls,  an  ^  eorperimen- 
lum  cruets!  Every  man  by  the  law  of  this  country,  no  less  than 
by  that  of  reason  and  justice,  is  supposed  to  be  innocent  until 
he  is  proved  guilty.  An  innocent  man  then  is  placed  in  custody 
to  await  his  trial,  and,  the  question  is,  whether  in  the  interim  lie 
should  be  subjected  to  punishment  and  torture.  Sir  Robert 
thinks  that  such  a  course,  if  not  illegal^  is  at  all  events  decidedly 
impolitic.  These  are  the  terms  in  which  he  opposes  one  of  the 
most  tyrannical  and  enormous  outrages  which  can  be  committed 
against  the  rights  of  men.  Surely,  it  may  well  admit  of  a 
question,  whether  the  most  violent  language  which  can  be  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  wounded  and  disappointed  love  of  freedom,  is  as 
reprehensible  as  this,  ^  not  so,  my  sons,  not  so,^  from  the  patriarch 
of  Tor^dsm,  to  a  rebellious  and  wanton  offspring. 

But,  perh«aps,  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the 
^splendid  mendacity^  of  Sir  Robert,  in  his  devotion  to  mere 
expediency,  is  to  be  found  in  his  treatment  of  the  claims  of  dis¬ 
senters,  with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts.  He  argues  on  Lord  J.  Russell^s  motion  for  repeal,  Feb. 
2G,  1828 

*  Should  we  enact  them  now,*  is  not  in  my  opinion  by  any  means  a 
fair  mode  of  viewing  the  question.  Whether  we  should  or  should  not 
enact  such  laws  in  modem  times,  is  not  the  test  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  repealing  laws  in  an  ancient  monarchy  like  this,  where  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  may  often  have  grown  up  and  become  intei*woven  with 
the  laws.  I  tliink  that  the  proper  question  is.  Is  there  that  great  practi- 
cid  grievance,  is  there  that  insult  resulting  to  the  dissenters  from  these 
acts,  that  calls  upon  the  House  to  repeal  them  ?’ 

And,  again,  in  the  same  address — 

‘  It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me,  that  the  dissenters  would  gain  what  they 
expect  by  the  repeal  of  these  acts.  If  they  excite  suspicion  and  dislike, 
will  they  not,  as  far  as  the  alteration  goes,  do  mischief  ?  The  fact  is, 
that  the  existing  law  merely  gives  a  nominal  preponderance  to  the  ])ro- 
testant  established  church.  A  preponderance  of  some  sort  will  he  ad¬ 
mitted  on  all  hands  to  he  necessary,  and  the  present  is  as  slight  a  one  as 
can  well  he  imagined.* 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  do  more,  than  simply  developc 
the  argument  of  our  prime  minister  on  this  important  topic. 
By  casting  his  eye  back  to  the  quotation,  the  reader  will  see  for 
himself,  whether  we  arc  guilty  of  misrepresentation.  The  case 
is  simply  this,  that  tlie  most  respectable  men  are  excluded  from 
offices  of  public  usefulness  and  emolument,  because  they  differ 
from  the  established  sect,  on  some  points  of  religious  belief.  Sir 
Robert  PeeFs  argument,  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  this 
exclusion,  takes  the  following  form  :  first,  that  under  an  ancient 
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monarcliical  system  like  ours,  wronj^s  and  grievances  must  he 
peiTnitted,  which  under  any  other  system,  would  be  utterly 
intolerable ;  and  this  argument  is  connected,  be  it  remembered, 
with  an  advocacy  of  that  monarchical  system.  Secondly,  that 
under  such  a  system,  practicjd  grievances  may  obtain,  but  until 
they  reach  the  pitch  of  flagrant  insult,  it  does  not  become  the 
House  of  Commons  to  take  them  into  its  consideration.  Thirdly, 
that  there  is  a  sutticient  reason  for  abstaining  from  all  remedial 
legislation  on  such  points,  if  it  appears  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  as 
improbable,  that  the  aggrieved  party  will  gain  all  that  they  ex¬ 
pect  fi'om  the  repeal  of  obnoxious  and  oppressive  acts;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  preponderance  of  the  oppressive  party  is  merely 
nominal,  that  some  preponderance  must  l)c  admitted  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and,  that  that  preponderance  was,  under  the  then 
existing  circumstances,  as  slight  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

Tins  last  argument  then  appears  to  be,  flrst,  that  unless  an 
oppressed  party  demand  tlicir  whole  rights,  they  are  entitled  to 
no  redress  whatever;  secoTidly,  that  that  system  which  degradi's 
a  large  body  of  conscientious  and  excellent  men,  as  heretics  and 
scismaties,  is  but  a  nominal  alfair;  and,  lastly,  that  the  exclusion 
of  such  men  from  all  posts  of  public  service  and  emolument^  is 
the  mildest  distinction  that  can  well  be  imagined. 

Such  is  the  system  of  political  ethics  adopted  by  Sir  Robei-t 
Peel.  We  might  multiply  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  illus¬ 
trations  of  a  similar  kind,  but  we  have  not  clioseii  to  interrupt 
the  scries  of  quotations,  taken  almost  at  random  from  the  work 
l)efore  us,  in  proof  of  our  position  that  ^expediency  is  the  grind¬ 
ing  law  of  liis  political  system.^  Instead,  however,  of  multi|)lying 
(*xamj)lcs,  we  will  refer  back  ‘  by  way  of  digression^  to  a  single 
princi|)le,  the  exposition  of  which  has  been  cited  above.  We 
refer  to  the  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  matter  of  church  rates, 
with  reference  to  the  duty  of  subjects  to  obey  the  existing  laws 
of  their  country.  We  sliould  not  deem  it  necessary  to  recur  to 
this  subject,  but  for  the  very  erroneous  opinions  which,  as  wc 
conceive,  ])revail  most  extensively  amongst  the  professed  advo¬ 
cates  of  religious  freedom.  It  is  \  cry  generally  maintained,  both 
in  and  out  of  ])arliameut,  that  the  established  religion  of  this 
country  should  be  maintained  by  the  pecuniary  suppoj-t  of  all, 
M  hether  belonging  to  or  dissenting  from  its  religious  tenets,  on 
the  ground  that  the  law^  of  the  land  enforces  such  sup|K)rt ;  and 
that  the  authority  of  such  law  should  be  pju'amount  amongst  all 
Christian  communities.  We  think  that  it  becomes  the  Christian 
world  at  large  to  give  their  most  serious  attention  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  has  long  been  the  flishion  to  regard  abstract  ])nnci- 
])lcs  of  right  or  wrong  as  altogether  injulmissiblc  to  the  courts, 
both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence.  The  lofty,  we 
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miplit  Jilmost  say,  unequalled  genius  of  Mr.  Burke,  has  stamped 
a  current  and  nominal  value  on  this  fiction,  which  it  by  no  means 
deserves  The  vulgar  have  come  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  text  of 
political  scripture ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  with  that  selfish  awe  with 
which  those  contemplate  a  piece  of  bank  paper,  who  have  been 
deluded  by  the  declaration  of  an  eminent  statesman,  that  a  one 
pound  note  and  a  shilling  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  guinea.  Mr.  Burke  indeed  tells  us,  that  abstract 
principles  of  right  applied  to  the  concerns  of  civil  society,  arc 
like  rays  of  light  penetrating  into  a  dense  medium,  which  be¬ 
come  refracted  from  their  own  original  direction ;  and,  under 
the  shadoAV  of  Mr.  Burkc^s  genius,  many  no  doubt  have  taken  up 
with  the  philosophy  of  existing  laws,  and  deemed  all  national 
inovation  as  little  less  tlnan  profane.  But  in  this  matter  it  be¬ 
come  the  servants  of  Christ  to  recollect,  that  they  arc  placid 
under  two  systems  of  law,  to  each  of  which  they  owe  a  suitable 
and  proportionate  obedience.  A  certain  denomination  of  pro¬ 
fessing  cliristians  is  established  among  us,  supported  by  the 
patronage  of  goveniment,  and  the  authority  of  law.  Under  this 
system,  doctrines  are  formally  propounded  which  we  regard  as 
hostile  to  the  dictates  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  problem  we 
have  to  solve  is  simply  this :  are  we  to  obey  the  government, 
existing  tempore,  or  that  authority  which  existed  under 
supreme  sanction,  before  our  little  ])olicy  was  even  predicted ; 

and  which  w  ill  exist  in  undiminished  force  w  hen  our  very  histoiT  • 

»  * 

shall  have  been  transmuted  into  tradition.  Are  we,  in  a  Avoid, 
to  obey  the  eternal  truth  of  God,  or  to  conform  to  the  shifting 
expedients  of  men.  In  this  dilemma,  Ave  liaAC  at  least  the  pre- 
c(‘dcnt  of  the  inspired  apostles.  If  the  dictum  of  Sir  R.  Peel  is 
deserving  of  even  a  transient  thought,  the  inspired  a])Ostles 
Avere  Avrong  ;  they  were  guilty  of  a  seditious  A'iolation  of  the  laAV, 
and  set  the  cxiimplc  of  impious  insubordination  to  all  their  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  Christian  faith.  M  e  mav’  sav,  Avithout  irreverence, 
that  the  position  of  the  inspired  apostles  Avas  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  conscientious  dissenters  of  the  pt*esent  day.  The  pagan 
forms  of  hostility  to  the  Christian  rclijirion  stood  in  their  avra’, 
backed  by  the  poAver  of  imperial  Rome  ;  and  before  us  stands  a 
system  of  spurious  Christianity,  w  ith  its  baptismal  rcgenenition, 
its  apostolical  succession,  its  confirmation  and  absolution,  its 
d  eeds  and  formularies,  scarcely  less  opposed  to  the  revealed  w  ill 
of  God.  The  question  is  noAv  what  it  was  then — Will  you  support 
by  your  contribution,  your  subscription,  or  any  other  form  of  ad¬ 
hesion,  Avhat  you  regard  as  directly  opposed  to  the  revealed  Avill 
of  God?  Sir  Robert  Peel  says,  at  all  hazards  obey  the  hiAv  of  the 
land  ;  we  say,  *  Avhether  it  is  right  to  obey  God  or  men,  judge  ye.’ 

The  question  respecting  the  duties  of  dissenters,  in  reference 
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to  the  pecuniary  support  of  the  established  church,  is  of  so  very 
simple  a  kind,  that  any  diftereiice  of  opinion  w  ith  regard  to  it, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  Christian  men,  becomes  a  matter  of 
mere  astonishment.  Such  men  admit  it  to  be  their  highest 
duty  to  propagate  the  pure  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  not  only  to 
refuse  their  support,  but  to  ofler  their  utmost  resistance  to  all 
systems  of  opinion  which  are  inconsistent  with  that  truth.  Such 
persons  hold  as  the  most  sacred  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  their 
faith,  that  mankind  can  only  be  saved  by  repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  whereas  the  Anglican 
church  teaches,  that  unconscious  infants  are  regenerated  by 
baptism,  that  in  that  rite  they  are  made  ^  members  of  Christ, 
children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaveu.^ 

Such  men  believe,  that  the  scriptures  contain  the  whole  and 
only  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice ;  that  every  innovation 
upon  the  pure  model  which  they  exhibit,  is  a  profanity  and  a 
sacrilege ;  and,  that  every  man  is  bound  to  search  them  for  liim- 
self,  to  submit  his  conscience  to  no  earthly  dominion  whatever, 
but  iiidmdually  to  ‘  prove  all  things’  and  to  ‘  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good.’  The  Anglican  church,  on  the  contrary,  teaches,  that  a 
certain  existing  body  of  men  ‘  has  pow  er  to  decree  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies,  and  to  decide  in  controversies  of  faith.’ 

Such  persons  believe  again,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
who  [receives  the  invitation  of  the  gospel,  to  repeat  it ;  and  if 
moved  to  such  a  course  bv  solemn  conviction,  or  summoned  to  it 
by  the  voice  of  a  Christian  community,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
functions  of  the  ministry.  The  Anglic  in  church,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  denounces  all  religious  teachers,  as  unauthorized  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  w  ho  undertake  these  functions  w  ithout  the  imposition 
of  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  w  ho  has  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  insj)ired  a|)ostles — probably,  the  grossest  historical  blunder 
and  philosophical  absurdity  which  was  ever  j)alnicd  upon  the 
world. 

Such  persons  further  believe,  that  saving  faith  in  Christ  has 
respect  solely  to  the  general  and  comprehensive  revelation  of  the 
gospel,  touching  his  nature  and  his  work,  without  penetrating 
that  sacred  veil  of  mvsterv,  w  hich  shrouds  from  all  created  intcl- 
ligence  the  ultimate  secret  of  the  divine  existence.  The  Angli¬ 
can  church,  on  the  contrary  teaches,  that  every  person  *  without 
doubt  shall  ])erish  everlastingly’  w  ho  does  not  hold,  that  ^the  Holy 
Ghost  is  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  neither  made  nor  created, 
nor  begotten,  but  proceeding ;’  and,  that  ^our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  one,  not  by  the  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by 
taking  of  the  manhood  into  God  ;  one  altogether,  uot  by  con¬ 
fusion  of  suiistance,  but  by  unity  of  jicrson !’  ‘  This,’  says  tlie 

Anglican  church,  ‘  is  the  catholic  faith,  which,  except  every  one 
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do  ket'])  whole  and  uudert led,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  ever- 
lastinj'ly !  !* 

It  is  unuccessarv  to  enumerate  further  wliat  we  consider  to 
he  the  vital  errors  held  by  the  established  church  of  this  country. 
We  have  cited  some  which  appear  to  us  to  attack  the  very  vitals 
of  the  Christian  relij^ion.  Can  it  be  a  question  with  one  wlio 
is  well  instructed  in  the  trutli  of  the  gospel,  jealous  for  its  inte¬ 
grity,  and  solicitous  for  its  extension,  whether  he  should  contri- 
hiitc  to  the  propagation  of  such  dangerous  errors  as  have  just 
been  indicated  ?  Would  not  this  be  to  scatter  poisons  w  ith  one 
hand,  and  to  proiler  antidotes  with  the  other?  And  if  the  claims 
of  Cod  are  paramount  to  the  authority  of  man,  and  the  duty  of 
allegiance  to  him  far  more  binding  than  the  conventional  j)r()- 
piicties  of  human  politics,  we  cannot  imagine  any  man  who 
holds  those  principles  which  we  have  here  assumed,  sup])orting 
by  any  means,  direct  or  indirect,  the  pernicious  doctrines  to 
which  they  stand  opposed.  To  plead  in  excuse  that  we  are 
hound  to  obey  existing  laws,  is  at  once  and  deliberately  to  post  ¬ 
pone  the  authority  of  Ood  to  that  of  man,  and  would  necessarily 
involve  the  co-operation  of  those  who  hold  it  in  a  legal  ell’ort  to 
extirpate  Christianity  itself  from  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  protest  against  these  principles,  but  still  contribute 
to  their  propagation,  because  that  course  is  prescribed  by  law, 
and  excuse  themselves  under  tlie  plea  that  while  they  feel  hound 
to  obey  the  law  as  it  exists,  they  are  doing  their  best  to  secure 
its  repeal,  incur  a  practical  absurdity  of  a  kind,  if  possible,  still 
more  flagrant.  They  allow  the  legislature  to  fix  them  in  this 
dilemma :  ‘  You  cannot  pretend  that  your  conscience  forbids 
you  thus  to  support  the  hierarchy  because,  in  defiance  of  such 
scruples,  you  do  so  every  day;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  your 
objection,  if  only  of  a  political  or  economical  nature,  we  must 
treat  as  wc  should  a  peculiju*  antipathy  to  assessed  taxes,  or  an 
irresistible  passion  for  smuggling.^  It  appears  to  us  most  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  only  ground  on  which  dissenters  can  consistently 
oppose  ecclesiastical  imposts  is  the  grefund  of  couscicnec,  and 
that  the  only  way  of  making  such  an  objection  intelligible  to 
others  is  religiously  and  unswervingly  to  act  upon  it. 

From  this  digression  we  return  to  Sir  liobert  Peel,  and  will 
seek  to  dcvclopc,  on  concluding  this  article,  those  inconsistencies 
in  his  political  theory  and  conduct  which  appear  to  us  to  spring 
out  of  the  nadical  defects  to  which  w  c  have  referred.  In  doing 
so,  but  few  explanatory  obsen  ations  of  our  own  w  ill  be  neces¬ 
sary.  We  have  only  to  place  Sir  Robert  against  Sir  Robert, 
and  to  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  And  first,  to 
l>ogin  with  a  subject  more  nearly  connected  with  protestant  dis- 
scuters,  the  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test  acts.  It  will  be 
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observed  that  this  was  a  question  not  of  policy,  but  of  principle; 
not  one  in  which  shiftiii"  circumstances  couid  alter  cases,  and 
thus  justify  a  change  of  legislative  conduct.  The  claims  of  dis. 
senters  to  the  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test  Jicts  dcj)ended 
on  principles  which  no  time  and  no  circumstances  could  alter, 
which  existed  long  before  the  family  of  Sir  Robert  were  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  ‘  Timkins  and  SUimpscs’,  and  which  will  re¬ 
main  when  he  is  forgotten. 

We  will  first  offer  a  few  specimens  of  the  grounds  on  which 
he  opposed  that  bill ;  and  secondly,  of  the  grounds  on  which  he 
passed  it. 

‘  1  think  that  the  proper  question  is,  Is  there  that  great  practical 
grievance — is  there  that  insult  resulting  to  the  dissenters  from  these  acts, 
that  calls  upon  the  house  to  repeal  them  ?  Is  there  anything  so  absurd 
in  these  tests  as  to  make  the  repeal  of  them  necessary  ?  Or  are  they  of 
such  a  nature  that,  if  repealed,  the  dissenters  will  he  in  a  better  situa¬ 
tion  ?  Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  this  dehate  has  surprised  me 
more  than  the  enlarged,  and  1  think  aggravated  account  of  the  |)nictical 
grievances  which  these  acts  impose  on  the  dissenters.  I  can  only  siiy, 
that  so  great  is  my  respect  for  that  large  and  res|)ectable  body  denominateil 
protestant  dissenters,  that  if  I  could  he  satisfied  they  really  labour  under 
such  grievances  as  have  been  described,  1  should  be  very  strongly  in¬ 
duced  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  acts  complained  of.  Hut  I  do  not 
think  that  the  great  body  of  the  dissenters  look  at  them,  together  with 
the  indemnity  act,  as  so  great  an  evil  as  honorable  gentlemen  have  des¬ 
cribed.’ 

Again : 

‘  It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  that  the  dissenters  would  gain  what  they 
ex]»ect  bv  the  repeal  of  these  acts.  If  they  excite  suspicion  and  dislike, 
will  they  not,  iis  far  as  the  alteration  goes,  do  mischief  }  Tlie  fact  is, 
that  the  existing  law  merely  gives  a  nominal  ])rcponderance  to  the  pro¬ 
testant  established  church.  A  prej)onderance  of  some  sort  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  necessary,  and  the  present  is  as  slight  a  one 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  Therefore,  sir,  I  confess  I  am  sorry  that  I  am 
called  on  to  vote  upon  the  question,  and  heartily  wish  it  had  been  allow¬ 
ed  to  remain  quiescent — practically  offensive,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is,  to 
no  one.* 

These  sentiments  were  delivered  to  the  legislature  of  tlic 
countr}^  on  the  20th  of  February,  1828.  We  have  already  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  case  of  the  dissenters  was  unalterable  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  mutation  of  j)arty  events.  Let  us  now 
listen  to  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  after  an  unimportant 
interval  of  thirty-six  days. 

^  I  did  not  think,  nor  did  I  state  that  such  a  test  as  the  Act 
imposed  was  necesnarg,  but  I  said  that  the  Act  wjis  the  lesit 
severe,  by  the  operation  of  the  Annual  Indemnity  Hill — a 
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measure,  it  will  be  reeollected,  which  recognised  the  conduct  t)l’ 
dissenters  as  illegal,  and  which  yet  pardoned  it  as  right.  Now 
let  us  examine  Sir  Robert  Peers  apology. 

‘  When,  however,  I  saw  that  a  large  majority  of  the  House  teas  fa¬ 
vourable  to  rej)eal,  I  had  to  deal  with  a  new  question,— whether 
it  was  better  to  continue  the  Act,  or  go  on  with  Repeal ;  and  in  these 
new  circumstances  I  was  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  demanded,  and  I  did, 
from  that  time,  co-operate;  and  nothing  that  has  been  said  has  been  sufli-. 
cient  to  convince  me  that  1  took  a  wrong  view^  of  the  case.  Many  per¬ 
sons  intimated  to  me,  that  if  any  opposition  w^as  continued  on  the  j)art 
of  the  government,  it  would  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  majorities,  and  it 
w’as  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  oi'pose  it.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  majorities  would  have  increased ;  but  it  w  as  no  fear  of 
such  increase  that  induced  me  to  give  the  measure  my  support.  I  did 
so  liecause,  after  the  decided  opinion  of  the  House,  I  thought  it  would 
be  unwise  to  agitate  the  question  of  a  solemn  sacramental  test,  or  to  impose 
that  ON  UNWILLING  PARTIES  which,  if  taken  from  unworthy  motives, 
would  involve  guilt  of  the  most  enormous  kind.  After  the  decision  of  the 
House,  I  did  think  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  abrogating  the  test 

ALTOGETHER.* 

About  three  years  and  a  half  from  the  date  of  this  speech  w  e 
find  Sir  Robert  Peel  thus  palliating  his  past  and  vindicating 
his  present  inconsistency :  ‘  1  did  not  undertake,  as  a  minister, 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  As  a  minister  of 
the  Crown  I  opposed  it,  and  I  was  beaten.  AVhen  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  brought  forward  the  question  the  minis¬ 
ters  were  left  in  a  minority ;  and  having  been  so  left,  1  did  not 
make  any  attempt  to  deprive  the  noble  lord  of  the  honour  dne 
to  his  success ;  but  convinced  after  what  occurred,  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  tow  jirds  the  settlement  of  the  question,  1 
privately  and  unostentatiously  laboured  all  in  my  power  to 
ellect  an  amicable  settlement’ —  that  is,  the  repeal  of  the  ob¬ 
noxious  laws  altogether.* 

We  eau  only  glanee  at  the  evidenees  of  this  inconsistenev  as 
indicated  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  treatment  of  the  Catholic  claims. 
Of  this  subject,  as  on  that  of  thcTcst  and  Corporation  Acts,  w  e  may 
affirin,  that  it  rested  on  settled  principles  that  no  modern  events 
had  occurred  which  could  possibly  interfere  with  the  right  or 
w  rong  of  the  principle,  while  the  oracle  of  past  history  had 
long  been  irrevocable.  Let  us  examine,  then,  the  opinions  and 
the  conduct  of  this  statesman  with  respect  to  the  political  dis¬ 
abilities  of  the  Catholics.  On  ^Ir.  Grattan’s  motion  for  a 
committee  on  the  Catholic  claims  in  ^March,  1813,  we  find  Sir 
Robert  adopting  the  following  argument : — 

*  ^'hc  right  honouniblc  gciitlomaii  proposes  to  open  the  House  ot 
*  Reform  Bill  — second  rcatling,  December  17,  1^^-ri. 
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('onimons  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  every  office  of  every  description 

to  the  catholics ;  hut  he  has  an  exception  for  which  I  cannot  account, _ 

he  will  exclude  them  from  the  throne !  I  think  that  many  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  used  to  prove  the  impolicy  of  their  exclusion 
from  the  other  *^\\  o  branches  of  the  legislature,  will  equally  serve  to  prove 
the  policy  of  their  admission  to  the  throne.  Will  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  conclude,  that  an  irresponsible  ])rotestant  king  will  secure  us 
from  the  danger  which  we  apprehend  from  responsible  catholic  advisers  ?’ 

And  again, — 

‘  I  have  little  doubt,  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  same  arguments 
you  now  use.  will  be  again  employed,  and  employed  succcssfullv,  in 
favour  of  the  admission  of  a  catholic  prince  to  tlie  throne,  if  we  admit 
the  eligibility  of  the  catholic  to  office  and  to  parliament — nor,  do  I  under¬ 
stand,  on  what  grounds  it  can  be  argued,  that  it  is  more  inconsistent 
with  the  ])rinciples  of  the  constitution  to  admit  the  catholics  to  the  throne, 
than  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Icmslaturc.’ 

Two  months  after,  we  find  him  harping  again  on  the  same 
string,  and  with  still  more  intense  earnestness. 

‘  I  protest  '  says  he,  ‘  against  the  principle  of  this  bill,  because  it  con¬ 
fers  upon  those  who  admit  an  external  jurisdiction,  the  right  of  legisla¬ 
ting  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  church  of  Kngland.  I  protest 
against  this  hill,  because  it  is  not  conformable  to  the  resolution  of  the 
house,  on  which  it  professes  to  be  founded ;  which  resolution  certainly 
adopts  the  ])rinciple  of  concession,  hut  it  is  a  concession  connected  with 
the  strongest  and  most  distinct  securities  for  the  established  chuJch.  If 
the  protestants  exceeded  the  lloimui  catholics  in  number,  I  should  have 
much  less  objection.* 

Such  were  the  vague  opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  year 
1813.  Let  us  next  listen  to  him  in  June,  1828. 

‘  I  refer  the  honounddc  baronet,  (Sir  F.  Burdett,)  and  the  house,  to 
the  declaration  which  I  have  re])catcdly  made  respecting  it,  (the  catholic 
(picstion),  to  that  declaration  and  to  those  opinions  I  still  adhere  ;  and  I 
conceive  that,  in  saving  so,  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  the  house,  that 
my  sentiments  on  the  question  remain  unaltered.* 

Within  twelve  months  of  this  period.  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried, 
1)V  his  own  political  influence,  the  Rill  for  Catholic  Emaneipa- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  year  1830,  we  find  him  thus  reviewing  his 
political  conduct : — 

*  In  the  course  of  hast  year  we  performed  a  great  duty,  by  acting  in 
contnidiction  to  the  opinions  wx  had  previously  entertained,  and  the 
course  which  we  had  long  thought  it  our  duty  to  pursue.  I  then  thought, 
and  I  do  still  believe,  that  that  step  was  imposed  upon  us  by  a  positive 
and  oveiavhelming  necessity,  even  though  by  carrying  it  into  effect,  we 
forfeited  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  many  in  this  house.  But, 
Sir,  1  cannot  now,  even  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  that  party,  or  any 
memher  of  it,  say,  that  1  repent  the  stej)  that  we  have  taken.* 

Wc  miglit  continue  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the  proofs  of  Sir 
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Robert  Peel’s  inconsistency ;  and  wc  nii^ht,  without  much  diili- 
cnltv,  trace  all  the  indications  of  that  inconsistencv.  to  the 
principles  we  have  already  Laid  down.  This,  however,  is  rendered 
unnecessary  hy  the  evidence  already  adduced,  as  well  as  hy 
those  practical  events  which  must  he  fresh  on  the  recollection  of 
everj’^  reader. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  unciucstionably  a  man  of  grcjit  powers  of 
mind,  of  sin^nlar  political  knowledge,  and  of  extraordinary  adaj)- 
tation  to  public  business.  lie  is  also  a  man  of  accomplished 
education,  and  (pialified  by  his  oratorical  talents  to  sway  the 
deliberations  of  such  a  parliament  as  that,  of  which  his  fortune 
luis  made  him  the  leader.  Acute  in  the  perception  of  details,  he 
is  incompetent,  though  perhaps,  more  morally  than  intellectually, 
to  appreciate  the  force  of  great  and  comprehensive  principles, 
liike  his  great  ])redeccssor,  and,  perhaps  his  model,  Mr.  Pitt,  lie 
h:is  oscillated  though  with  far  less  momentum,  to  almost  every 
point  of  the  political  compass.  He  has  betrayed  his  party,  his 
prineij)les,  and  his  friends ;  and  even  his  inimitable  blandness  fails 
altogether  to  cover  his  political  crimes.  If  posterity  are  ever  to 
l)e  taught,  that  the  highest  talents,  and  the  mildest  pretensions 
may  work  the  deepest  woe  of  nations.  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be 
their  unanswerable  though  involuntary  teacher.  His  temper, 
indeed,  as  a  statesman,  is  well  nigh  perfect;  so  that  even  his 
occasional  deviations  from  a  stoical  propriety,  only  remind  us  of 
him,  who 

‘  Carried  anjjer  ns  n  flint  hears  fire, 

^^  hieh,  niueh  enforeed  sliuws  a  hasty  spark 
And  stniight  is  eold  aj^uin.* 


Yet,  amidst  our  complacency  iu  the  natural  tcm])crament  of 
Sir  Rolx'rt  Peel,  we  are  comjielled  to  a  graver  estimate  of  the 
c'ifects  of  his  vuvst  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  this  country,  and 
of  mankind.  An  inspired  apostle  has  taught  us,  that  ‘a  double 
minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways;’  and,  if  this  is  infallibly 
true  in  morals,  the  career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  tauglit  us,  tliat 
in  politics  it  is  no  less  true,  that  no  man  has  the  i)ow(*r  to  work 
such  extensive  and  permanent  mischief  to  mankind,  as  one  who 
combines  morality  of  ])rinciplc,  amiablcness  in  private  life,  and 
perfect  aptitude  to  public  business,  with  a  recklessness  of  those 
]>rinciples  of  moral  and  political  justice,  on  which  the  happiness 
and  advancement  of  society’  arc  solely  dependant.  AVe  believe 
that  posterity  will  make  this  the  moral  of  this  statesman’s 
c;u*eer ;  and,  that  with  all  due  admiration  of  his  personal  (piali- 
ties,  their  highest  eulogy  will  be,  that  he  was  the  roh’])hemus 
of  mis-rule,  and  their  hcju’tfelt  ejaculation 


‘  Pi !  talrm  terris  avertite  ])rslcm  !' 
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Correspondence  of  John,  Fourth  Duke  of  Bedford;  selected  from  the  Uri^ 

phials  hi  Woburn  Abbey,  With  an  Introduction  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

Vol.  II.  London:  Loni^miin. 

Tlie  first  volume  of  this  collection  was  noticed  at  some  length,  and  its 
distinguishing  characteristics  pointed  out  in  our  journal  for  January'  last. 
Little  more,  therefore,  need  be  said  at  present,  than  to  notify  the  chro¬ 
nological  limits  of  the  volume  before  us,  imd  to  specify  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  topics  which  its  contents  illustrate.  It  relates  to  the  period  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  peace  of  Aix-ln-Chapelle  and  the  death  of  George 
the  Second,  which  was  far  from  constituting  one  of  the  brightest  or  most 
illustrious  ej)ochs  of  our  history'.  Few  of  the  public  men  of  that  day 
were  distinguished  either  by  talents  or  by  integrity.  A  dull  mediocrity, 
save  in  the  extent  and  barefacedness  of  its  corruption,  pervaded  ])olitic}d 
life.  Tlie  Duke  of  Bedford  was  certainly  better  than  many  of  his  com¬ 
peers,  but  he  was  proud,  indolent,  and  not  regardless  of  the  gains  of 
office.  Tliat  he  was  open  to  the  corrupt  influences  which  sw'ayed  some 
of  his  contemporaries  we  do  not  believe,  but  that  his  judgment  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  weak  to  allow  him  frequently  to  be  misled  by  men  whom  he 
ought  to  have  spurned,  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  *  Even  Junius,’ 
remarks  Lord  John  Russell,  ‘  with  all  his  malignity  and  disregard  of  truth, 
w’ould  searcely  have  succeeded  in  blackening  the  fame  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  had  he  rejected  the  assiduous  flattery  of  pleasant  companions, 
and  sought  the  intimacy  of  high-minded  friends.’ 

We  cannot  rate  the  value  of  this  ‘  Collection’  very  highly.  Neither  the 
personages  introduced,  nor  the  transactions  referred  to,  are  of  great  or 
permanent  interest ;  while  the  party  intrigues  which  disturbed  the  official 
quiet  of  the  Duke,  iukI  ultimately  conq)elled  his  resignation,  are  deficient 
in  all  the  higher  elements  of  moral  interest.  Still  the  correspondence  is 
not  Nvithout  its  value,  as  the  future  historian  of  the  reign  of  George  11. 
will  show. 

We  anticipate  a  considerable  increase  both  in  the  value  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  materitds  which  are  to  form  the  third  volume,  as  they  will 
illustrate  the  changes  which  characterized  the  domestic  policy  of  George 
the  Third.  Tlie  Introduction  to  that  volume  will  include  a  notice  of  the 
attacks  of  Junius  on  the  character  and  serv  ices  of  the  Duke. 

Thoughts  upon  Thought  for  Young  Men.  In  three  Parts.  Ixindon  : 

Snow, 

At  a  time  when  the  young  men  of  this  metropolis  are  endeavouring  to 
secure  increased  time  for  mental  occupation  and  pleasure,  this  little  vo¬ 
lume  appears  opportunely,  and  we  hope  may  find  many  readers  amongst 
them.  Tlie  writer  we  suppose  to  be  one  already  familiar  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  public,  but  who,  with  a  view  to  disarm  prejudice,  prefers  to  conceal 
his  name.  The  intrinsic  merits  of  his  unpretending  little  volume  can 
however  scarcelv  fail  to  secure  its  extensive  circulation.  Fathers  who 
are  anxious  for  the  religious  and  intellectual  progress  of  their  sons,  with 
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j^reat  propriety  may  place  it  in  their  hands,  and  masters  may  give  or 
lend  it  to  their  apprentices.  It  consists  of  three  parts;  on  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  man  in  relation  to  his  thoughts,  on  the  government  of 
the  thoughts,  and  on  the  influence  of  the  thoughts,  in  the  formation  of 
character.  It  is  written  throughout  in  the  spirit  of  sound  Christian 
philanthropy. 


Lectures  on  Tract arian  Theology,  By  John  Stoughton.  London  : 

Jackson  and  Walford.  1843. 

We  have  been  delighted  with  Mr.  Stoughton’s  Lectures.  Tliey  con¬ 
tain  strong  arguments,  substantial  learning,  and  powerful  apj>eals.  The 
subjects  of  them  are  tradition,  apostolical  succession,  the  sacraments, 
and  the  holy  catholic  church.  Books  on  these  subjects  rapidly  increase, 
but  there  are  few  of  equal  size  likely  to  exceed  in  eomprehensiveness 
and  adaptation  for  usefulness,  these  interesting  lectures. 


The  Recreation,  A  Gift-hook  for  Young  Readers,  The  Fourth  of  the 
Series.  Edinburgh :  Menzies. 

A  small  volume  which  will  greatly  delight  our  young  readers,  and  not 
l)e  unwelcome  or  distasteful  to  those  of  more  advanced  years.  ‘  It  is 
designed  as  a  present  for  young  persons,  and  much  care  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  selection  of  the  materials.* 


The  Complete  Suffrage  Almanack  for  1844.  Compiled  and  published 
under  the  sanction  of  the  National  Complete  Sufl'rage  Union. 
London  :  Davis  and  Hasler. 

A  happy  design  skilfully  executed.  In  addition  to  the  information 
ordinarily  contained  in  such  works,  the  Complete  Suffrage  Almanack  sup¬ 
plies  a  large  mass  of  important  intelligence,  partly  statistical  and  partly 
historical.  It  is  pervaded  by  an  honest  and  earnest  spirit,  whose  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose  is  in  happy  keeping  wnth  extensive  information,  and  an 
enlightened  appreciation  of  those  general  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  human  virtue  and  happiness. 


A  Memorial  of  the  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ,  as  exhibited  in  the 

Life  and  Death  of  Miss  Mary  M*Otcan,  By  her  Father.  London  : 

John  Mason. 

An  affecting  memorial,  by  a  pious  parent,  of  the  life  and  early  death 
of  an  intelligent  and  interesting  daughter.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
N\  eslcyan  Societ)’,  in  connexion  wnth  which  she  had  been  brought  up 
and  lived  and  died.  As  a  record  of  early  and  eminent  pietv,  the  book 
is  ver\-  suitable  for  perusal  and  circulation  amongst  the  young. 
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'I he  Pastors  Legacy^  or  Devotional  Fragments  from  the  German  of 

Lavater.  By  Henrietta  F.  Fry.  London  :  Giljnn; 

Lavatcr,  we  are  told,  in  the  preface  to  this  neat  little  volume,  ‘  occu¬ 
pied  a  portion  of  his  latter  days  in  preparing  little  le^^acies  of  love  for  his 
Christian  friends.*  Tlie  pieces  now  printed  are  very  short,  and  the 
sentiments  which  they  contain  are  rather  j)rofuscly  established  by  the 
appendage  of  numerous  texts  of  Scripture.  The  German  originals  also 
are  annexed  to  the  volume.  They  are  considerably  briefer  than  the 
English  translations.  The  latter  may  he  obtained  with  or  without  the 
former.  Ihe  lovers  of  Christian  sentiment  expressed  in  verse,  who 
are  unable  to  read  German,  will  be  gratified  by  the  contribution  to 
their  stores  which  is  presented  by  the  translator. 


Wanderings  and  Excursions  in  North  Jf  ales.  By  Thomas  Roscoe,  Escp 
With  fifty  engravings,  from  drawings  by  Cattermole,  Cox,  and  Cres- 
w’ick,  and  an  accurate  map.  London:  Tilt  &  Bogue;  Birmingham: 
Wrightson  &  Webb. 

*2.  Wanderings  and  Excursions  in  South  Wales,  with  the  Scenery  of  the 
River  Wye,  By  Thomas  Roscoe,  Esq.  With  fifty  engravings,  from 
drawings  by  Harding,  Fielding,  Cox,  Creswick,  and  Cattermole  ;  and 
an  accurate  map.  London  :  Tilt  &  Bogue  ;  Birmingham:  Wright- 
son  &  Webb. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  these  beautiful  w’orks  in  a  new'  and  more  con¬ 
venient  form.  As  first  published  they  w’ere  truly  splendid  volumes  ;  and 
perhaps  the  royid  octavo  size  is  necessary  to  do  full  justice  to  the  nume¬ 
rous  engravings  with  which  they  arc  illustrated ;  but  the  publishers  have 
certainly  consulted  the  convenience  of  the  tourist  by  issuing  them  in 
demy  octavo,  and  they  have  done  so  without  materially  detracting  from 
their  pictoriid  beauty,  or  typographical  excellence.  We  congratulate  the 
tourist,  who  has  leisure  to  follow  out  the  route  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  with 
these  elegant  volumes  as  his  guides.  Besides  two  large  and  verv*  com¬ 
plete  maps  of  North  and  South  Widcs  which  they  respectively  contain,  the 
latter  work  has  two  smaller  maps  in  which  the  course  of  the  Wye  from 
Ross  to  Chepstow  is  represented  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale.  Most 
tourists,  we  imagine,  at  least  so  w'c  found  it,  would  feel  that  the  interest 
of  the  scenery  described  w’as  not  a  little  aided  by  that  of  the  author’s  per¬ 
sonal  namitive.  Tliough  this  is  tlistinguishcd  by  no  particularly  moving 
adventures,  either  of  flood  or  field,  it  gives  a  unity  to  the  works,  which 
they  would  otherwise  want.  Indeed,  to  speak  in  painter’s  parlance,  it 
is  the  subject.  It  is  that  in  these  volumes,  which  the  subject  is  in  a 
beautiful  landscape  painting,  the  centre  of  unity,  and  the  source  of  living 
int^est.  lliis  interest  is  again  aided  by  the  historical  sketches  which 
are  interspersed  as  the  old  inemoriids  of  former  days  successively  appear 
in  view'.  In  his  treatment  of  such  matters,  Mr.  Roscoe  shows  himself 
a  pattern  touristy  Not  only  has  he  told  us  the  road  he  travelled,  but 
frequently  how  he  travelled.  Tlie  description  of  his  tour  is  usually  sub¬ 
jective.  We  see  the  country  described,  and  how  it  affects  the  traveller. 
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When  he  comes  in  sight  of  any  ancient  castle,  any  mouldering  ruin, 
whether  of  mansion  or  abbey,  he  waits  to  give  us  an  account  of  what, 
w’as  done  or  suffered  there,  and  how  the  once  j)roud  structure  became  a 
ruin.  Then  comes  forth  his  portfolios,  which  Cattermole  has  enriched 
with  such  powerful  historical  drcuvings,  depicting  the  history’  of  the  brave 
Lewellyn,  or  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Richard,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
pictorid  represent aiion  of  almost  every  object  which  the  wanderer  would 
desire  to  see,  or  having  seen,  to  recollect.  Tlie  view's  are  very  nume> 
rous,  and  quite  worthy  of  the  w’ork,  which  is  saying  much.  Some  of  the 
scenes — but  we  have  not  room  to  particularize — would  be  wonderful  as 
com j)osit ions,  if  they  were  not  real.  They  are  uniformly  well  depicted 
and  well  engraved.  As  w’e  have  already  hinted,  the  wanderer  in  Wales 
w’ill  w'ander  in  good  company  who  has  tb»ec  volumes  for  his  guides. 
We  only  add,  that  he  who  has  visited  Wales  without  this  advantage 
may  impart  a  surprising  freshness  to  his  recollections,  and  powerfully 
renew  his  former  pleasures,  by  perusing  them.  We  have  spoken  highly 
of  the  volumes,  because  they  are  a  spirited  and  successful  effort  to  afford 
the  lover  of  Wales,  and  the  lover  of  the  pictures(|ue,  whether  a  ‘  wan¬ 
derer’  or  not,  both  amusement  and  information  in  a  most  agreeable  form, 
and  at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 


ilitrraii.)  I-ntrllignitr. 


In  (he  Presa, 

Christian  Consolation  ;  or,  The  Unity  of  the  Divine  Procedure  a  Source 
of  Comfort  to  Afhicted  Christians.  By  E.  Mannering. 

Researches,  Physical  and  Ethnological,  with  the  History  of  the  Asiatic 
Nations;  being  the  fourth  volume  of  Researches  into  the  Physical  His¬ 
tory  of  Mankind.  By  J.  C.  Pritchard,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.J.A.,  Corre¬ 
sponding  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France.  Volume  V.,  to 
complete  the  work,  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 


Just  Published, 

Religion  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  or,  An  Account  of  the 
Origin,  Progress,  Relations  to  the  State  and  Present  Condition  of  the 
Evangelical  Churches  in  the  United  States;  with  Notices  of  the  Evan- 
gclicm  Denominations.  By  Rev.  Robert  Baird. 

An  Examination  of  the  Principles  cand  Tendencies  of  Dr.  Push’s  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Eucharist ;  in  a  Scries  of  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  Kev.  B. 
Godwin,  D.D. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  By  John  Kitto.  Assisted  by  various 
able  Scholars  and  Divines.  Parts  VII.  and  VHI. 

The  Necessary  Existence  of  God.  By  William  Gillespie.  New’  Edition. 

The  Philosophy  of  Christian  Morals.  By  Samuel  Spalding,  M.A.  of  the 
London  University.  ^ 

Lectures  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Atonement,  or  of  Reconciliation 
through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  late  Lant  Carpenter, 
LL.D. 

Selections  from  the  Kur-An,  commonly  called  in  England  the  Koran ; 
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Aerial  Steam  Carriage,  Atlas 
Newspaper  on,  51  ;  progress  of 
locomotion,  ib :  influence  on  so¬ 
ciety,  lb  :  water  carriage,  53 ;  an¬ 
cient  roads,  54 ;  transit  in  the  dark 
ages,  55 ;  coaches  in  Germany, 
e.riraefj  58 ;  coaches  in  England, 
51);  origin  of  aerial  transit,  00; 
Mr.  /fens(m\s'  invention,  02 

Aikin,  Miss,  Life  of  Addison,  2(>4; 
character  and  times  of  Addison, 
ih, ;  sketch  of  his  life,  205,  et.  seq. : 
residence  at  Oxford,  200 ;  literary 
career,  207 ;  his  poetical  efforts, 
eJi tract,  ib. :  foreign  travel,  2(51): 
adversity,  272 ;  Kitcat  club,  273 ; 
publication  of  Camjiaign,  274 ; 
travels  in  Italy,  275;  Letters  to 
the  Karl  ofH  arwick,*27i) ;  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  277 ;  Steele’s 
Tatler,  270 ;  Spectator,  280 ;  Whig 
Examiner,  281  ;  tragedy  of  Cato, 
283;  state  of  political  parties, 
284;  married  to  the  Countess  of 
Warwick,  28() ;  political  and  lite¬ 
rary  movements,  287 ;  death  and 
character,  288 ;  commendation  of 
the  work,  289 

Alexander,  G.  W.,  Letters  on  the 
Slave  Trade,  353 

Alexander,  W.  L.,  Anglo-Catholicism 
not  Apostolical,  ,385;  remarkable 
admissions  of  Koman  and  Anglo- 
catholics,  ib.:  inn>erfect  union 
among  the  fathers,  380  ;  intlu- 
ence  of  superior  talents,  387 ;  im¬ 
portance  attached  by  Catholics  to 
Christian  rites,  388 ;  improper 
subjection  to  ecclesiastical  auilio- 
rity,  390 ;  asceticism  of  the  an¬ 
cient  church,  392  ;  stress  laid  on 
external  things,  393 ;  character 
and  analysis  of  the  work,  .395; 
alleged  obscurity  of  the  Scrintures, 
397 :  exceptions  to  the  wort,  398; 
commendation  of  the  book,  400 

Anglo-Prussian  Bishopric  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  pamphlets  on,  43;  origin 
of  the  bishopric,  ib. ;  extent  of 
jurisdiction,  44;  conduct  of  the 
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King  of  Prussia,  extracts,  45  ;  ex¬ 
citement  on  the  subject  in  Ger¬ 
many,  ejctracts,  47 ;  views  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  43 ; 
conduct  of  the  high  church  party, 
extracts,  49 

Apostolical  Succession,  works  on, 
L'lS;  different  theories,  ib. ;  Ox¬ 
ford  views,  ib :  authority  of  the 
priesthood,  L59  ;  succession,  IdO  ; 
uncertainty  attendant  on  it,  ih  ; 
Peter  at  Home,  132;  episcopal  or¬ 
dination,  1(13;  awful  assumptions, 
I()4  ;  absurd  statements,  l(»5;  tact 
of  the  Oxford  party,  107  ;  results 
of  the  system,  108;  importance  of 
the  study  of  the  tracts,  I  (>9 
Architecture,  pointed,  works  on,  I  ; 
increased  interest  of  the  subject, 
ib. :  account  of  Mr.  Pugin’s  work, 
3 ;  correct  view  of  beauty,  ih.  .- 
doctrines  of  his  lectures,  4  ;  st<me 
pendants,  5  ;  variations  of  pointed 
architecture,  0 ;  decorations  of 
churches,  extracts,  7 ;  singular 
theory  of  Mr.  Poole  ,  extracts,  9  ; 
round  churches,  extract,  ib.  ;  go¬ 
thic  churches,  extracts,  10;  absur¬ 
dity  of  the  system  of  symbolism, 
15  ;  Komanist  churches,  extract, 
l(»;  English  churches,  17;  dark 
ages,  18;  character  of  Mr.  Pugin’s 
book,  19 

Backhouse,  James,  Narrative  of 
visit  to  Australian  colonics,  070; 
admirable  motives  of  the  author, 
ib.  ;  aborigines,  078, 081  ;  jlagitious 
treatment  of,  084;  privatimis  of 
settlers,  080;  convict  settlement,  ib.  ; 
severity  of  punishment  of  trans¬ 
portation,  08,3 ;  spirit  drinking  at 
the  Swan  River  settlement,  08.5 
Beddomc,  Kev.  B.,  Sermons,  2,32 
Beddow,  Mrs.,  Use  Them,  or.  Gath¬ 
ered  Fragments,  112 
Beddow",  Perseverance  Rewarded,  1 12 
Biblical  Cyclopwdias,  117;  Marche- 
sino’s  Mamomot rectus,  ib. ;  Bible 
de  Vence,  118;  Winer’s  Biblisches 
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Hcalu  ortcrl)Uc)i,  I  hi  ;  Pilkin;;-  DavitUon,  Margaret,  M.,  Life  anil 
Ion’s  National  Conconlance,  120;  IMctit-al  Remains  of,  (>4;  the  l)a- 


Mctrical  Index  to  the  Rible,  ; 
Flaccius’s  Clavis  Scriptune  Sacra*, 

121  ;  Wilson’s  Christian  Dic¬ 
tionary,  122;  Simon’s  Dictionairc 
de  la  Hible,  12.4;  Calmet’s  works, 
124;  first  translation  of  his  Dic¬ 
tionary,  I2(>;  Taylor’s  edition, 
I2S;  Professor  UobinsmCs  view  of 
it,  ih.  :  condensed .  edition,  12U  ; 
llible  Cycloptedia,  l.‘k);  its  plagia¬ 
risms,  141  ;  character  of  the  editors, 
14,4  ;  defects  of  the  work,  KI4 

Billing  Baron,  Des  Alliances  pos¬ 
sibles  de  la  Heine  d’Espagne.  See 
Spanish  Affairs. 

Bird,  Rev.  (J. :  Hints  for  the  Revival 
of  Scriptural  Brinciples  in  the  An¬ 
glican  church,  .5,54  ;  state  of  evan¬ 
gelical  religion  in  it,  .5.57  ;  results 
of  an  appeal  to  convocation,  ,5,58  ; 
or  to  parliament,  ,5511;  church  and 
state  connexion,  .5()3;  the  argument 
for  it  from  demand  and  supply, 
.5(14  ;  expulsion  of  author  from 
Church  of  England,  5()(» 

Bremer,  Frederika;  President’s 
Daugliters,  &c.,  .5112 
Buckingham,  J.  C.,  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  N'c.  ,511.4 

Campbell,  Rev.  Dr.,  Farewell  Ser-  | 
vices  of  Moffatt,  2,‘i4. 

Carpenter,  Dr.,  W.  B.,  Popular  Cy-  | 
clopiedia  of  Natural  Science,  .54.5  ;  { 
general  jiroiyerties  of  matter,  .54(1 ;  j 
its  dirisibihtt/,  .547  ;  crystallization  | 
of  iron,  ib. ;  marine  chronometers,  | 
.^4^l;  nebular  hyiMithesis,  .541 ;  tern-  i 
per  of  the  work,  .552.  ! 

Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Judah’s  Lion, 
113.  I 

China  illustrated,  by  Allom  and  ' 
Wright ;  beauty  and  value  of  the 
work.  Gill. 

Clinton,  H.  F..  F’asti  Hellenici,  vol. 
ii.,  ISG;  defects  of  ancient  history, 
\X7 ;  period  included  in  the  work, 
ib. :  admirable  plan  of  the  author, 

I  >^8 ;  importance  of  chronology, 
ib.  ;  its  gradual  progress,  1811 ; 
time  of  the  Pythian  games,  IIK) ; 
table  of  eclipses,  1114;  times  of  De¬ 
mosthenes,  1115;  apocryphal  cha¬ 
racter  of  documents  used  by  De¬ 
mosthenes,  llMi;  attic  months, 
201  ;  value  of  the  work,  ih. 


vidson  family,  extract,  ib.  ;  sketch 
of  Margaret,  GG.  et  seq.: 

at ne Lake,  fit  ;  letter toher  coustn. 

Gl) ;  To  my  Father,  70 ;  Death  of 
Martyrs,  7  \  ;  death  of  the  author, 
72. 

Davidson,  Dr.  S.,  Sacred  Hermeneu¬ 
tics,  477 ;  defects  of  non-confor¬ 
mist  colleges,  478 ;  quali/icatums 
required  in  a  biblical  interpreter, 
4S2 ;  the  *  Fathers’  as  critics,  4^5  ; 
the  question  of  a  double  sense, 
487 ;  merits  and  defects  of  the 
work,  480. 

Dissenters,  their  duty  in  relation  to 
establishments,  5G7 ;  radical  ide.i 
of  a  church  as  established,  570 ; 
practical  results  of  such  establish¬ 
ment  on  the  church,  572  ;  on  so¬ 
ciety,  574;  on  dissenters,  .57G; 
their  personal  and  religiousobliga- 
tions  to  oppose  the  evil,  570 ;  l)y 
sti  idly  religious  means, .581 ;  meet¬ 
ing  of  delegates  suggested,  .584. 
Diodati,  D.,  (Ireek  tlie  language  of 
Christ,  .451 . 

Dymond,  Jonathan,  Principles  of 
Morality,  517 ;  characterised,  510, 
.5.45 ;  H'iU  of  (jod  the.  standard  of 
morality,  .521  ;  error  of  author’s 
doctrine  of  the  inlluencc  of  the 
Spirit  as  a  moral  guide,  .524; 
abuses  of  the  term  Aature,  .52G; 
mischiefs  of  the  ‘  Law  of  Honour,’' 
.527 ;  religious  conversation,  528  ; 
conventional  morality,  .5.‘k) ;  moral 
education,  532 ;  Political  Philoso¬ 
phy,  543. 

Duke  of  Bedford,  717 

Ewald’s  Hebrew  Grammar  translated 
by  Nicholson,  507,  t>00,  GIO,  G14. 
Extracts ;  useful,  instructive,  and 
entertaining,  115. 

Fine  Arts,  influence  of  Academics  on, 
200;  speculations  on  the  rise,  pro¬ 
gress,  and  decay  of  the  Arts  of 
I  Design,  ih  ;  government  inquiries, 

I  ih :  inutility  of  patronage,  201  ; 

I  Roman  painting  and  sculpture,  ib: 
revival  of  painting,  204  ;  source  of 
the  Arts  of  Design,  ib. ;  position 
'  of  Italy,  204;  decay  of  the  Arts, 

'  ih.  :  establishment  of  academics, 
'  205  ;  rise  of  Hogarth  and  others, 

20(5 ;  influence  of  academies,  207  ; 
I  duty  of  jwiintors,  200. 
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Fisher’s  Drawing;  Room  Scrap  Book, 
i\HJ  ;  ^tthena from  the  liissusy  (588  ; 
Ganlens  of  the  Serafffio^  (389. 
Fletcher,  Rev.  J.,  Six  Views  of  Infi¬ 
delity,  2.13.  ! 

French,  U.  C.,  Poems  from  Eastern  , 
Sources,  2.31.  ' 

I 

(Jesenius;  Hebrew  (irammar,  trans-  ; 
lated  by  Conant,  ,397,  3‘Jl),  (»I0,  ' 
(>1.3.  I 

(irandfather,  a,  Readings  and  Con¬ 
versations  on  Churcli  IHstory,  I  If). 
C.ray,  J.  T.,  Immortality;  its  leal 
and  alleged  evidences,  .3.32. 

Harvey,  Hon.  W.  H.,  Manual  of 
the  British  Algie,  .38;  need  of 
the  work,  ih.:  its  design,  eatract^ 
.39;  Mrs.  3Vyatl’s  publications, 
ih  :  other  authors  on  the  subject, 
40;  character  of  the  volume,  41  ; 
nature  af\1i>r(r^4'2;  prevalent  prac¬ 
tice  of  nomenclature  censured,  42. 
Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  works  on, 
2.3/  ;  importance  of  authenticating 
the  inspired  hooks,  ih. :  metlKxl 
of  doing  it,  2.3S;  distinction  be¬ 
tween  doctrines  and  writings  of  ! 
the  scri[)tu res,  2.30  ;  nature  of  evi-  | 
lienee  required,  240 ;  importance  i 
of  ipiotalions,  241  ;  inutility  of  | 
perpetual  miracles,  242;  author-  j 
ship  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ! 
24.3;  external  evidence.  244;  tes-  ; 
timoniesof  second  and  third  cen-  ; 
turies,  24.3;  Alexandrine  testimo¬ 
nies,  247  ;  testimonies  of  the  Ro-  j 
man  church,  249;  extract  from  I 
7V/a3/(7.-, 2.30 ;  Montanists  ami  No-  i 
valians,  2.32;  extract  from  Olshau-  ' 
.v( //,  2.34  ;  internal  criteria  of  an-  i 
thorship,  2.3.3;  objections  to  the 
Pauline  authorship,  2.37  ;  synop¬ 
tical  view’  of  Forster’s  argument,  i 
2.39 ;  nr^umeut  in  favour  of  the  j 
/*aufme  ori^iu^  20 1  ;  reference  of  I 
J*o(f/carp  to  the  epistle^  202 ;  cha-  I 
racter  of  the  works  review  ed,  20.3.  ^ 
Hebrew  (irammar  and  Hrammarians, 

.397;  modern  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  398  ;  comparative  merits  of  j 
kwnhi  and  (iesenins^  010  *,  hiliteral 
roots,  0 1 .3 ;  N ordheimer,  00.3,  012;  1 
Ransom,  010  ' 

Henderson,  Rev.  .Sermons  on 
Doctrinal  and  I’raclical  .Subjects, 
418;  popularity  of  the  author, 
topics  and  character  of  the  ser¬ 
mons,  419  ;  peculiarities  of  the 
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style,  420;  cliaractcr  of  good 
writing,  42!  ;  Dr.  M‘A1I  as  a 
preacher,  422  ;  faults  of  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers,  42.3;  sermon  on  Divine  con¬ 
descension,  ih.:  sermon  on  atone¬ 
ment,  424;  sermon  on  adoption, 
423;  sermon  on  inlluences  of  tlie 
Spirit,  427 ;  lie^eneration,  ih.; 
faults  of  the  author,  429 

Horne,  T.  1 1.,  Lessons  on  the  (i  lobes, 
1 1.3 

Hugo,  Victor,  Excursions  along  the 
Banks  of  the  R!iine,298;  interest 
attached  to  the  Rhine,  i7).;  sketch 
of  the  work,  299;  emigrant  famift/, 
ih:  .lij'  t'i-Chajul'e, Coto^ne, 
.301  ;  Histonj  illustrative  of  l^ro- 
vidence,  .302;  claimants  for  fees, 
eitract,  .304;  continental  archi¬ 
tecture,  300 

Intelligence,  Literary,  2.34,  ik3.3 

Jarves,  James  J.,  History  of  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  .3.37 ;  C3)ok’s  visit 
and  death,  .341  ;  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions,  .342  ;  Jesuit,  .34.3 

Jay,  \V.,  Works,  vol,  viu,  .3.3.3 

Jones,  (1.,  'I'ransl.Oion  of  Des 
Michels’  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  .308;  disadvantage  of  tiu* 
historical  distinction  of  ages, /V/; 
value  of  the  work,  .309  ;  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  translation,  ih. 

Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  090 

Kenrick,  J.,  The  Egypt  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  4.30;  rivalry  of  nations  in 
science  and  literature,  eminent 
men  of  Britain,  4.32  ;  N  iebuhr  and 
the  (iermans,  4.3.3;  'rhucydides  of 
Arnold,  4.34;  value  of  the  present 
work,  ih:  manner  in  which  the 
translation  is  performed,  eu tracts, 
4.30  ;  character  of  the  notes,  4!f8  ; 
/flneas,  4.39  ;  importance  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  history,  44() ;  revolutions  in 
the  state,  of  Egypt,  442 

King,  Rev.  T.,  True  Stories  from 
the  History  of  the  Church,  I  !(> 

Kitto,  John,  (,’vclopa‘dia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  .39.3 

Kold,  J.  (1.,  Travels  in  Austiia com¬ 
mended,  .31  »2;  Vrutjue  described, 
.30.3;  St.  liinujintts  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  /O/.VAO/,  .3(M;  street  donees, 
.30.3  ;  alehouse  minstrels,  .300 ; 
heavers  on  the  thinuhe,  fsh- 

niorket,  Cie/on/,  .3tt9  ;  tadtits  of  the 
ehaniois,  .31 1  ;  \'iennese  music,  .312; 
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Hunf/arian  congregation  of  nobUsy 
513;  Count  Szcchcngiy  5 1 5 

Marks,  Kev.  U.,  Sea  Sermons,  .‘i54  ' 

MtLson,  Dr.  II.  J.  M.,  Life  of  Bishop 
Bedell, 217;  English  treatment  of 
Ireland,  ib.;  sketch  of  Bedell, 
21*3;  ctseq.;  Irish  church  in  the 
l/ih  century,  221  ;  Irish  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  scriptures,  222;  illness 
and  death  of  Bedell,  223  ;  state  of 
religion  in  his  days  in  Ireland,  ex¬ 
tract  y  224  ;  introduction  of  ponery, 
225;  education  in  Ireland, 
eiiracty  220;  present  state  and 
prospects  of  Ireland,  ejtiacty  227 
Memorial  of  Miss  Mary  M*Ov\’an,7lS 
Middleton,  J.,  Celestial  Atlas  and 
Companion,  112 

Milne,  K.  (L,  Sinim ;  a  Plea  for 
China,  72 ;  interest  excited  for 
China,  ib.;  ^)osition  of  Britain, 
73;  the  Saviour’s  commission, 
74;  responsibility  of  British  Chris¬ 
tians,  75;  duty  of  Protestants  in 
reference  to  China,  7h ;  religions 
systems  of  China,  eitracty  77  ;  im¬ 
portance  of  recent  missionary 
movements,  SI 

Nonconformist,  The,  5()7,  5S4 
Nordheimer’s  Hebrew  Grammar, 
.5117, 1>05,  (»12  ;  sketch  of  his  life, 
i;o5 

Opium  Trade,  l^rd  Ashley’s  Speech 
on,  (u4;  Sir  (ieorge  Staunton’s, 
(1.55;  Ritchie’s  justification  of, 
()I>1  ;  right  of  the  CMiinese  to  pro- 
siM'ihe  t lie  trade,  (»()2;  cultivation 
of  opium  not  beneficial  to  the 
g rowel's  in  India,  (>(>(» ;  nor  sale 
profitable  to  merchants,  G()7 ; 
East  India  Company  the  real 
gainers,  ift, ;  their  complete  power 
over  the  trade,  (>72 ;  which  they 
can  and  ought  to  put  down,  (>74 

PapJil  and  Hierarchical  System  com¬ 
pared  with  the  religion  of  the 
N’ew  Testament, 455;  analysis  and 
charaeter  of  the  work,  tb.:  mis¬ 
takes  on  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
sn\>per,  4.5() ;  partiality  of  the 
author,  457 

Parliamentary  Session,  Ui  view  of, 
4.5S  ;  state  of  the  ministry,  ib.; 
futile  measures,  4.5‘J ;  condition 
of  Sir  U.  Peel,  401);  failure  of  his 
tinanci.il  measures,  4()1  ;  defici¬ 
ency  of  the  levemie,  4G.3  ;  stale 


of  Ireland,  4(>4;  conduct  of  ilie 
ministry  tending  to  dissever  the 
empire, 4()5 ;  to  dry  up  the  sources 
of  national  prosperity,  4()7 ;  to 
prostrate  the  whole  fabric  of  fo¬ 
reign  policy,  4()K  ;  to  accumulate 
materials  for  a  revolution,  4(>1) ; 
alleviations  and  remedies,  472; 
changes  anticipated.  473;  im|)ort- 
ance  of  free  trade,  475 ;  division 
among  the  Conservatives,  470 
Pastor  C’hief,  the,  202  ;  sufferings  of 
the  M  ai  (lenses,  ib. ;  period  and 
scenery  of  the  work,  203 ;  person¬ 
ages  of  the  drama,  2(>4 ;  Attoch- 
mint  of  Marie  to  Durandy  20.5  ; 
analysis  of  the  work,  ib.y  et  seg.  : 
Arnaud  and  his  dauislitery  200 ; 
Anima,  207  ;  conduct  of  tlie  Duke 
of  Savoy,  extract Sy  2(U> ;  bold  con¬ 
duct  of  Durandy  210;  favourable 
result  of  the  Vaiidois’  struggles, 
ib. :  husband  of  Anima,ea//7(c/, /A..* 
sufferings  of  M.irie,  extracts,  211; 
death  of  the  husband  of  Animay  21 .5 ; 
interview  bet irecn  Anima  and  Marie, 
210 ;  approval  of  the  work,  217 
Pastor’s  lA'gacy,  710 
Pcddic,  Dr.  .1.,  Practical  Exposition 
of  Jonah,  234 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  (102 ;  his  lack  of  high 
principle,  003,  (>05  ;  his  armimenfs 
against  the  ballot,  GOG,  GOO ;  for 
religious  establishment s,  G70,  70-1 : 
for  church  rates,  70() ;  against  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Corporation  ami  '/’esf 
.  tf'ts,  70S,  713;  pseudo-sacrediiess 
of  church  property,  703;  non-obli¬ 
gation  of  obedience  to  existing 
laws  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  71*2  ; 
Sir  R.  Peel’s  disingeiinousiiess, 
G04,  G07  ;  petty  expediency,  G04, 
704;  inconsistency,  71*2;  and  most 
mischievous  inlhience,  71G 
Physician,  Life  of  a  travelling.  Si  ; 
origin  of  the  volumes,  ib.  :  J*au, 
82  ;  Prince  B — ,  extract,  8^5 ;  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  S4 ;  singular  personage 
in  Austria,  extract,  S5 ;  a  Itussian 
I  Countess,  ;  locusts,  SS  ; 

society  in  Poland,  extracts,  SO ; 
commendation  of  tlie  work,  03 
Phillippo,  J.  M.,  Past  and  Present 
State  of  Jamaica,  G.TI;  chanicter- 
islics  of,  G45,  G.53;  sublimity  of 
Missions,  G;14 ;  simplicity  of  their 
means,  (KJG  ;  fruit  of  the  voluntary 
principle,  (‘>37 ;  and  of  orthodox 
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opinions,  (iiVS ;  incomprehensible  | 
by  mere  philosophy,  (>41  ;  scettenj  ■ 
of  Janinicaf  ()4(> ;  hurricane^  ih.  ,*  ' 
embarcation  of  Sir  Smithy  (>48  J 
Ihctorial  History  of  England,  during 
the  reign  of  George  HI.,  KH ;  in- 
llnencc  of  the  times  on  men,  13.) ; 
desire  of  colonies  for  independ¬ 
ence,  ib, ;  American  war,  13() ; 
Hunker’s  Hill,  ex/rar/,  I3S;  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Franklin,  140;  Silas 
Dean,  141  ;  France  and  America, 
ib. :  causes  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  144  ;  its  errors,  147  ;  India, 
and  Warren  Hastings,  148 
lN)ole,  Uev.  (i.  A.,  Two  Lectures  on 
the  Structure  and  Decorations  of 
churches,  see  Architecture,  pointed  i 
l\>stan’s  T.,  Personal  Observations  j 
on  Sindli,  324  ;  British  Aggres-  j 
sion  in  India,  ib. ;  sketch  of  Sindh,  j 
.32.*) ;  <7  srtj. ;  the  Biluchis,  extract^  ! 
.327 ;  j)opulation  and  political  j 
changes  of  Sindh,  328;  rharaclrr  | 
o/’  f/ie  v/iirf's^  .321);  commendation  ; 
of  the  work  330  ! 

I’rout,  E.,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Williams,  170;  greatness  of  Wil¬ 
liams,  ib.  ;  analysis  of  the  volume, 
ib. :  oritjui  of  Williams^  171 ;  sketch 
of  his  life,  17*3,  et  setf.  :  birth  and 
education,  ib.  :  apprenticeship  and  | 
pursuits,  173;  conversion,  174;  > 
missionary  desires,  cj/zY/e/.v,  I7'^>;  | 
marriage,  extract.  177;  ileparture  i 
from  England,  extract^  178;  snb- 
secpient  labours,  ib.  et  scq. ;  visit 
to  England,  e.//rzzc/.v,  170;  produc¬ 
tion  of*  Missionary  Enterprises,’ 
c,i7/7/(7.v,  180 ;  return  to  Polynesia, 
eu tracts,  last  voyage  and  death, 
(\i  ttacfy  184;  warm  commendation 
of  the  volume,  ISO 
Pugin,  A.  W.,  True  Principles  of 
iKzinted  or  C’hristian  architecture, 
see  Architecture,  pointed. 

Kansom,  Samuel ;  Hebrew  Grammar, 
.V.)7  ;  analysed,  0l(i 
Iteade,  J.  K.,  Record  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mids,  and  Poems,  2^31. 

Recreation,  the,  718 
Uymer,  Rev.  R.,  Memoirs  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Jones,  3.^)4. 

.Scotch  Secession  the  New,  0.'3;  in¬ 
teresting  character  of  recent  Scot¬ 
tish  movemetits, /7>.  ,•  narrative  of 
events,  04;  /Vo/e.s7,  07;  number 


of  seceding  ministers,  100;  their 
character,  101  ;  extent  of  their 
sacrifices,  lOI  ;  their  general  bear¬ 
ing,  103;  measures  of  the  assem¬ 
bly,  ib. :  extent  of  the  secession, 
104;  opening  speech  of  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers,  lO.');  speech  of  Mr.  (Juthrie, 
107  ;  grounds  of  secession,  108; 
importance  of  the  movement,  100  ; 
proceedings  of  the  old  assembly, 
111;  fate  of  the  churchy  ib. 

Scrope,  G.  P.  Esq.,  Memoirs  of  Loiil 
Sydenham,  401  ;  ])lan  of  the  work, 
ib. :  importance  of  temporary  lite¬ 
rary  restraints, /A.  .•  rise  and  sketch 
of  Lord  S.,  402,  et  seq. :  aristo- 
cratical  tendencies  of  the  EngliNh, 
ib.  ;  anect/ote  of  (Jeor^e  II I.^  401  ; 
education,  4t\");  residence  in  St. 
Petersburgh  and  Italy,  4(M» ;  at¬ 
tention  to  the  protective  duties, 
407 ;  elected  for  Dover,  40.8 ;  ac¬ 
cepts  otlice,  cttractSy  400  ;  return- 
-  ed  for  Manchester,  cttract^  411; 
opinion  on  the  corn  l.iws,  r.t tract. 
413;  Canadi.an  administration,  c./- 
tractf4\4;  illness  anil  death,  <  /- 
tract  J  41. ')  ;  improper  use  of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  417. 

Sidney,  Henry,  Diary  of  the  7'imcs 
of  tOiarles  II.;  characteristics  of 
tliat  epoch,  (>2I ;  account  of  author, 
(122 ;  letter  of  Earl  of  Essex  to 
Charles  II..  024 :  elect ioneeriai/ 
costs  and  tactics.  (»2.') ;  debates  on 
the  succession,  (»27;  Hill  of  Exclu¬ 
sion.  ()20;  ucf/ociat ion  with  Prince 
of  Orant/e.  (>211,  (>.‘3I. 

Smith,  William,  Dictionary  of  (ireck 
and  Roman  Antiipiities:  of  Bio¬ 
graphy  and  Mythology,  401  ;  such 
works  greatly  needed,  402  ;  their 
plan  and  execution,  40.3  ;  domes¬ 
tic  anli(juities,  400 ;  ancient  book¬ 
sellers.  407  ;  and  gardens.  408  ; 
mythology  and  biography  insepa- 
bly  blended,  .^)0I. 

Spanish  A  (Fairs  secret  history  of,  357 ; 
state  of  Spain,  ib.  ;  conduct  of  the 
French  king,  .3.58  ;  inlluencc  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  on  Spain,  iV>.  .• 
achievement  of  independence,  ib.  ; 
the  holy  alliance,  .3:50  ;  cruelty  of 
Ferdinand  the  VII.,  .‘300;  consti¬ 
tution  of  1312,  ib.  ;  Congress  at 
j  Verona,  .‘301  ;  elevation  of  Can- 
i  ning,  .‘302;  continental  monarchs, 

I  30.‘1 ;  conduct  of  the  British  Go- 
'  vernmcnt,  ib.  :  con.Iuct  of  (he 
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Duke  of  Wellington,  3t»4;  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  3G5  ;  in¬ 
surrection  of  S|)ain,  3(U) ;  marriage 
of  the  duke,  3ij7  ;  becomes  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Spanish  army,  368  ;  re¬ 
turns  to  France,  369. ;  his  conduct 
to  Spain,  370;  insurrection  of 
1829,372 ;  conduct  of  Mina,  373  ; 
conduct  of  Louis  Phillippe,  374 ; 
Don  Carlos,  375 ;  Cordova,  377  ; 
foreign  iK)wer8,  ib.  ;  rc-cstablish- 
inent  of  the  Constitution,  378 ; 
Queen  Regent,  379  ;  Espartero, 

;  folly  of  the  Queen  Regent, 
^ISl  ;  downfall  of  Espartero,  ^18.3  ; 
insurrection  of  Barcelona,  384  ; 
gloomy  prospect,  ih. 

[Note  on  the  article,  p.  476.] 
Sparks,  J.,  Works  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  19;  colonial  govern¬ 
ment,  ih,  :  founding  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  British  colonies,  20  ;  des- 
|)otism  of  the  Colonial Othcc,  ib,: 
value  of  Franklin’s  Works,  21  ; 
contents  of  the  volumes,  "12.  et  .set/.: 
uulobi()<jraphy^  tVc.,  2.3;  editor^ s 
uoteSfii);  cliaracter  of  Franklin, 
27;  Colonial  history,  28;  New 
Zealand,  29  ;  American  colonies, 
30 ;  proposa!  for  reconciliation,  .32  ; 
plans  of  government,  .T) ;  inde- 
jK'ndence  of  America,  37 ;  culti¬ 
vation  of  good-w  ill,  ib, 

Stoughton’s  lectures,  718 
Suffrage  Almanac,  the  Complete,  for 
1844,718 

Swan,  W.,  Letters  on  Missions,  116 

Thoughts  upon  Thought,  717 
I'aylor’s  translation  of  Aristotle  con¬ 
demned,  .501 

Townsend,  Rev.  G.,  Scriptural  Com¬ 
munion  with  God,  229 
I'ownsend,  W.  C.,  History  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Vol.  I.,  444 ; 
importance  of  such  a  work,  ih.: 
value  of  the  present  volume,  44.5  ; 
House  of  Commons  in  the  lime  of 
Elizabeth,  446  ;  days  of  Charles, 
447 ;  imj)ortance  of  the  speaker, 
t.itract,  ib,:  Bowie,  cj tract,  448; 
Hasley,  c.t tracts,  ib,:  Dean  Swift, 
f  t  tract,  4.50;  discontinuance  of 
wages,  vj  tract,  452;  Lord  Somers, 
tracts,  4.5,3;  recommendation  of 
the  work,  4,55 


Tractarian  Theology,  Lectures  on, 
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Vaughan,  Dr.  R.,The  Age  of  (Ireat 
Cities,  331 ;  ancient  distinctions 
of  the  Aristocracy,  ib,:  growth  of 
large  .towns,  ib,:  opponents  to 
nobility,  322  ;  disadvantages  of 
a  rural  population  as  to  education, 
3^13;  true  character  of  education, 
334;  superior  intelligence  of  ma¬ 
nufacturing  operatives,  extract, 
3.T5 ;  prevalence  of  ignorance, 
^k36 ;  state  of  education  among 
farmers,  3.37  ;  vice  in  great  cities, 
extract,  .TkS ;  crimes  of  a  rural 
population,  extract,  339  ;  moral 
state  of  Manchester,  341  ;  religi¬ 
ous  tendencies  of  great  cities,  .‘142; 
prevalence  of  popery  in  pastoral 
districts,  1143 ;  the  reformation 
promoted  by  great  cities,  344  ; 
physical  condition  of  great  cities, 
ib, :  want  of  drainage,  ^145 ;  de¬ 
pressed  state  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  ib,:  alleged  cruelty  of 
manufacturers,  .‘546  ;  the  truck 
system,  extract,  ib,:  licalthof  ma¬ 
nufacturing  operatives,  347 ;  dif¬ 
ference  in  tlie  relative  position  of 
manufacturers  and  farmers,  348  ; 
misery  of  agricultural  labourers, 
.‘149;  advantages  of  association, 
349;  advantages  of  towns  to  land- 
owners,  extract,  ^1.50 ;  importance 
of  the  present  crisis,  351 

Wanderings  and  Excursions  in 
North  and  South  Wales,  719 

White,  H.,  Elements  of  Universal 
History,  il55 

Wright,  Thomas,  Biographia  Bri- 
tanniem  Literaria',  310;  increased 
attention  to  Anglo-Saxon  Ages, 
ib,:  succession  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  ib.;  inlluenceof  (-hristianity 
on  Saxon  literature,  .‘11 1  ;  story  of 
Cajdmon,  extract,  312;  Adhelm, 
extract,  313;  Venerable  Bede,  ex¬ 
tract,  314;  Boniface,  316  ;  •  Al¬ 
enin,  extracts,  ih.;  Alfred,  extracts, 
.318;  Dunstan,  ciY/v/c/,  .‘120;  Saxou 
clergy,  321  ;  admirable  character 
of  the  work,  ,‘122;  importance  of 
Saxon  literature  to  dissenters,  ib. 
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